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Great a ee 
little idea. 


Vesrerpay, tired of her baking 
repertoire, shetried a recipe of- 
fered in a flavoting extract ad- 
vertisement and gave her family 
a delightful surprise. 

Last week, convinced her bed- 
room draperies were dingy, she 
sought inspiration from the ad- 
vertisements of a textile manu- 
facturer, and her windows have 
taken on new charm. 

This morning, dusting, she 
compared her floors with those 
pictured in the advertising of the 
Oak Flooring Bureau. Tonight, 
she will have something impor- 
tant to. discuss with John. 

The Oak Flooring Bureau, a 
national association of some fifty 
manufacturers, through Adver- 
tising Headquarters, is using the 
printed word to put the story of 
its merchandise before the home- 
‘makers of America. 

The appeal is through wo- 
man’s instinct to dream the ideal 
home, and her persistence in 
making such dreams come true. 
Color-photographs of good in- 
teriors floored with the rich 
grained oak she has always 
loved, capture her interest, and 
the copy informs her such floors 
are economical. John may argue, 
but he will see it her way. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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e Guide to Sources of Supply 
used by *25,000 upper class con- 
cerns, comprising 50% of the total 
business buying power of the U. S. 
—A\]l lines, everywhere. 


*Not 25,000 one edition—some use one edition for two or more years. 
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when purchasing is 
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17 Questions for the Embryonic 
Exporter to Ask Himself 


he Answers Should Prevent Manufacturers from Overestimdting the 
Importance of Some Things and Undervaluing Others 


By Frederick Moeller 


Export Sales Manager, Lehn & Fink Products Company 


“HE manufacturer that consid- 
ers the marketing of his prod- 
ucts in foreign countries is often 
confronted with a number of per- 
plexing problems. He may already 
enjoy a small business that has 
come to him without any special 
effort on his part, usually as a re- 
sult of his advertis- 


tion before engaging in export. 

1. If I go into the export busi- 
ness am I going to give it a fair 
trial ? 

The answer to this question de- 
termines to a very large extent 
whether your export business is 
going to be a success or a failure. 

The investment of 





ing at home. The 
fact that this busi- 
is unsolicited 
encourages the con- 


ness 


HOUGH written primar- 
ily for the exporter-to- 
be, this article contains some 


time, money and 
patience is neces- 
sary. A few mis- 
takes in the begin- 


sideration of mak- 
ing a worth-while 
effort to obtain ex- 
port orders. Lack- 
ing a broad experi- 
ence in the funda- 
mentals of export 
selling, he is likely, 
especially at the in- 
ception of his plans, 
when proper con- 
sideration is most 
important, to over- 
estimate the impor- 
tance of some 
things and under- 
value that of others. 
_ It is obviously 
impossible in an 








thoughts which should cause 
many seasoned foreign trad- 
ers to check up on their 
methods. Mr. Moeller gives 
his answers to questions 
concerning the proper men- 
tal attitude, which one of 
a line of products to offer, 
the advantages of having an 
agent, and value of formal 
contracts. He also presents 
some experience - inspired 
comments on _ trade-marks, 
credit and advertising. The 
article might well be en- 
titled, “Things Every Ex- 
porter Should Know — and 
Often Doesn’t.” 

















ning should not be 
discouraging. An 
uncollectible ac- 
count should not 
lead you to general 
conclusions about 
credit conditions in 
foreign countries. 
You can make the 
business pay for 
itself as you go 
along or you can 
look at it as you 
would an_ invest- 
ment and appro- 
priate a definite 
sum of money and 
decide upon a defi- 
nite program. Re- 





article of this nature to attempt a 
thorough discussion of all phases 
of the export business. My pur- 
pose, therefore, is to draw atten- 
tion to seventeen questions which 
the manufacturer might ask him- 
self and to emphasize by a few 
broad expressions of view the im- 
portance of their careful considera- 


gardless, however, of the methods 
you pursue, don’t go into the export 
business as a temporary measure to 
get what you can out of it and then 
quit. Go in with the intention of 
staying in, and build slowly, firmly, 
a business that will endure. Plan 


ahead. 
2. With what mental attitude 


Table of Contents on page 230 
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should I approach foreign business? 

Any belief that one has to be 
especially gifted to do a business 
with people of other countries or 
any thought that it is unsafe to 
do business abroad should be dis- 
charged from one’s thoughts. There 
is no mystery in export selling and 
there is present only the reasonable 
amount of risk that is present in 
any business. 

Courtesy, common sense and a 
sincere desire to build up a friendly 
relationship are what you need. If 
you write a business man in some 
other country a_ straightforward 
business letter it will get its due 
consideration. If you send a gen- 
tlemanly representative down to see 
him he will be courteously wel- 
comed. Ged rid of any prejudices 
you may have against foreigners. 
If you want to do business with 
people in other parts of the world 
you have got to like them and you 
must really enjoy their companion- 
ship, even if it comes to you only 
in the form of a letter from some- 
where 10,000 miles away. You 
must like foreign business to suc- 
ceed at it. Learn to like the fellow 
at the other end. 

3. What kind of organization do 
I need? 

It depends entirely upon your 
program for expansion. The best 
plan is to engage someone familiar 
with the export business and in 
that way aid in avoiding mistakes 
at the start. You may not consider 
it necessary to do this when your 
business is still in its infancy and 
may wish to select someone from 
your own organization to look after 
the new department at least tem- 
porarily. If so, it must be some- 
one that approaches the job ahead 
without a prejudiced mind full of 
definite ideas on people he may 
know nothing about. Ass@ming 
that a large percentage of the busi- 
ness is to be with Latin America, 
it is of course essential to have 
someone about that can write good 
Spanish. The cost of having the 
right type of organization at the 
beginning may seem excessive, but 
to make the right start you need 
the right kind of people to manage 


the job. 
4. Shall I do my own shipping 
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or shall I engage a forwarder? 

This is closely allied to the ques- 
tion of organization. Whether or 
not you should utilize the services 
of a forwarder depends to a large 
extent upon your location and the 
class of goods you sell. If you 
have a single item or just a few to 
ship you may find the forwarder 
the most convenient and least ex- 
pensive regardless of the location 
of your factory. If you have or- 
ders consisting of goods of a tech- 
nical nature you may wish to look 
after shipments yourself. 

There is this to bear in mind about 
the forwarder and it applies partic- 
ularly to beginners in exporting: 
You pay a definite sum for the han- 
dling of each shipment; the respon- 
sibility for the proper preparation 
and dispatching of documents is the 
forwarder’s. Because of his experi- 
ence he can help you become fa- 
miliar with the handling of ship- 
ments and-he can assist you in 
many other ways. He can do these 
things as efficiently and more 
cheaply than you because he- has 
an organization that specializes in 
that type of work. One thing de- 
serving of emphasis is that you 
must give your forwarder the full 
particulars about your orders that 
are necessary for their proper han- 
dling. Co-operate with him. 

5. Which of my products shall 
I offer? 

If you have more than one prod- 
uct, you must decide which of them 
you are going to market abroad. 
You may only wish to offer your 
chief domestic seller. If you are 
considering the entire line you 
should view your plan from differ- 
ent angles. You may find selling 
one product much easier than at- 
tempting to sell the entire line. 
Your own effort and that of your 
agent is concentrated on one thing 
and the dealer’s attention is directed 
exclusively to one product. The 
agent you select may be in a bet- 
ter position to offer one article 
than a dozen. Certainly if he rep- 
resents other lines he cannot give 
your entire range of products their 
due consideration and if that is the 
case the main product suffers along 
with the rest. 

Unless you are prepared to spend 
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AGMEL .. . ATLAS-IMPERIAL Diesel Engines . . . BEECH-NUT Food 
Products and Confections . .. BLUE DIAMOND Almonds . . . BORDEN'S 
Evaporated Milk, Malted Milk and Chocolate Malted Milk ...CAMPANA'S 
ITALIAN BALM .. . CASE Farm Implements . . . COLUMBIAN Rope 
and Twine . . . CONOCO Gasoline and Motor Oil . . . DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL'S PERFECT Facial Creams ...DEL MONTE Food Products 
.. » DIAMOND BRAND California Walnuts . . . EMPIRE Milking 
Machines . . . ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA . . . ESSO Special 
Motor Fuel ...FLIT . . . FLUFFO Shortening and Salad Oil . .. GILBERT 
& BARKER Gasoline and Oil Pumps . .. GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo... 
GOLDEN STATE Butter and Ice Cream . . . GREBE SYNCHROPHASE 
Radio Sets .. . HA-KOL Headache Cologne ... HAWAIIAN Pineapple... 
HENKEL’S VELVET Cake Flour . . . HOOD Tires, Rubber Footwear and 
Canvas Footwear . . . MACK Trucks, Buses and Fire Apparatus... 
MANITOU Sparkling Water and Pale Dry Ginger Champagne . . . 
MARCHANT Calculating Machines ... MISTOL . .. NEFCO CHILLETS 
.. . NEW-MIX Tooth Paste... NUJOL...P. Q. A. Underwear... 
PERFECTION Oil Cookstoves and Heaters . . . PIONEER Minced Sea 
Clams ... POLARINE .. . RED CROWN Gasoline . . . REICHARDT’S 
Confections and Chocolate Dessert . . . SCHLAGE Button Locks and Building 
Hardware . .. SEASIDE BRAND Lima Beans . . . SHREDDED WHEAT 
Pacific Coast) . . . SHUR-ON STANDARD Eye Glasses . . . SOHIO 
Ethyl Gasoline and Motor Oil . . . “‘STANDARD"’ Gasoline and Motor Oil 
. . STANLEY'S Crow Repellant . . . SUNFREZE Ice Cream . . . SUN- 

SWEET Dried Prunes and Apricots . . . 20 MULE TEAM Borax . . 
““VASELINE”’ Petroleum Jelly and Hair Tonic . . . VICTAULIC 
Pipe Joints . . . VIVATONE Perfect Skin Tonic and Astringent 
. ZEROLENE Motor Oil... ZONITE Antiseptic and Ointment... 


When you see an advertisement featuring 
any one of the brand names listed above, 
let it remind you of its creator . 


THE H. K. McCANN 
COMPANY Advertising 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... CLEVELAND. . . SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES . . . SEATTLE . . . DENVER . . . MONTREAL 
TORONTO ... and... LONDON . .. PARIS... BERLIN 
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rather large sums in advertising 
and are ready to do other kinds 
of propaganda work it weuld seem 
that at the beginning the most eco- 
nomical and successful way to es- 
tablish yourself is by concentrat- 
ing your entire strength on the 
product that is easiest to sell and 
that shows you the best profit. 

6. What countries shall I start 
in? 

You can attempt to do business 
in many countries by appointing 
agents and engaging in a general 
correspondence ; or you can central- 
ize your initial efforts on a group 
of markets selected after careful 
investigation as the best fields for 
your product. Should you at the 
start appoint many agents you will 
most likely find that some are good 
and others not, and that sales in 
many of the territories are negligi- 
ble. Because of this condition you 
will be dividing your efforts to in- 
crease sales in small places when 
your entire forces might better be 
concentrated where the best results 
are obtainable. After building up a 
successful sale in the selected 
markets and the strain of the -ini- 
tial effort is over, some time and 
part of the profits may be spent on 
building up the smaller markets. 
Just which markets to choose first 
depends to a large extent on what 
investment you are prepared to 
make. 

The better known markets of 
the world are the most competi- 
tive and it costs more to develop 
business in them. Territories which 
may not have a per capita reputa- 
tion for wealth and also lack other 
.Statistical attributes may prove the 
best markets for your particular 
product. 

Make your study of the field 
a careful one. A few thousands 
of dollars well spent in a small 
market might open the door to 
a fine business and the same sum 
spent in a larger market may 
not be felt the slightest. On the 
other hand, investigation may sug- 
gest that instead of spending small 
sums in several markets, you 
add these all together and spend 
them in one place. 

7. What about trade-marks? 

The importance of protecting 


INK 
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your trade-marks in foreign coun- 
tries cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. The fact that you have 
a trade-mark registration in the 
United States does not give you 
protection elsewhere. Each coun- 
try has its separate laws govern- 
ing the registration of trade-marks 
and it is of vital importance not 
only to register your trade-marks 
but to see that they are properly 
registered and after that not per- 
mitted to be infringed without ac- 
tion on yaqur part. 

Broadly speaking, trade - mark 
protection is divided into two 
classes, countries where the first 
registrant becomes the recognized 
owner and countries where owner- 
ship is dependent upon first use. 
A firm intending-to do business in 
foreign countries should engage a 
competent firm of attorneys to pro- 
tect its trade-mark rights. 

Some manufacturers may not 
wish to incur the expense of reg- 
istering their marks in_ several 
countries many of which they may 
not be doing business in for some 
time. However, activity upon your 
part is taken as an indication that 
sooner or later you will enter at 
least the chief export markets. So 
if a trade-mark pirate has enough 
foresight to see that some day you 
may be coming to his country to 
do business and is also willing to 
spend his money to register your 
mark, then you, too, should be 
willing to make an investment for 
the future, particularly in those 
countries where first registration 
counts for everything. 

8. Are there any local regula- 
tions abroad with which I must 
comply? 

In many countries there are laws 
governing the sale of drugs, chemi- 
cals, cosmetics, etc., that require 
certain standards to be complied 
with and certain regulations to be 
met before sale is permitted. Leg- 
islation of this type has been par- 
ticularly active in the last few 
years. These new laws have been 
particularly disturbing to our man- 
ufacturers because they require 
registration of formulas, govern- 
ment analysis, statements on the 
packages, etc., all of which increase 
the cost which in the end must be 
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moral Fragrant spices—pungent rum—gleaming mahogany— lazy 
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some of commerce in the raw—a commerce flecked with a tang of 
your salt and colored with the blood of men. 
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passed on in part to the ultimate 
consumer. The stringency of these 
laws varies in different countries. 
Reputable manufacturers are mak- 
ing persistent efforts to point out 
the difficulty of trying to follow 
these laws and are trying to have 
them at least modified. Most of 
the Government boards are recep- 
tive to any reasonable overtures. 
The new entrant in the market 
need riot anticipate any abnormal 
difficulties if he makes the proper 
investigation in the first place and 
expresses a willingness to do what 
is reasonable. 

9. Should I offer the same pack- 
age abroad as I do here? 

This depends on the nature of 
the product. If it requires no ex- 
planation regarding its use and 
there can be no misunderstanding 
about it there would probably be 
no harm in offering it abroad in 
the same container you employ 
here. If it is a preparation that 


requires directions with it or if 
any injury is likely through its 
misuse because of misunderstand- 
ing, it is better to have the pack- 
age completely in the language of 


the country where it is sold, or 
failing to do this on account of 
cost, to have the package ac- 
companied by a circular or state- 
ment thereon in the native lan- 
guage. Making the package ap- 
pear “too native” may not be the 
best thing to do. It may lose some 
of its identity. There is always 
some particular distinction to an 
article that is imported. 

10. Shall I send my own repre- 
sentative or appoint agents? 

It is important to have represen- 
tation in the countries in which 
you do business. Many firms have 
their own traveling representatives 
in their chief markets. Others do 
their business entirely through local 
agents or large sales organizations 
covering several territories. What 
to do depends upon the diversity 
of the line, the amount of sales 
and several other features. For 
the beginner the most practical 
plan to follow is to send a repre- 
sentative to investigate conditions 
in the different countries under con- 
sideration. On his initial trip he 
can cal] on the trade, take orders 
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and make arrangements for local 
representation. 

f the exporter is not prepared 
to do this because of the expense 
involved, he must-do the next best 
thing, appoint agents in each coun- 
try and leave the development of 
the business entirely to their ef- 
forts aided by such means as the 
manufacturer can offer from this 
end. If a line is highly technical 
and requires considerable mission- 
ary work, the agent perhaps is 
neither willing nor qualified to 
undertake the proper introduction 
of the line unless he sees really 
good prospects and is large enough 
to stand the expense of the initial 
unremunerative work. 

For such goods some manufac- 
turers merely have a stock de- 
posited with one of the leading 
dealers and their own qualified man 
does the introductory work. Some 
firms may not choose to appoint 
any agents but may prefer to have 
the territory covered by their own 
man at certain times of the year. 
Others may wish to do business 
direct with dealers without the in- 
tervention of either agents or fac- 
tory representatives, relying en- 
tirely upon the mail. 

11. What is the advantage of 
having an agent? 

There is a decided value in havy- 
ing some kind of representation 
whether it takes the form of a 
local manufacturers’ agent or your 
own factory representative. The 
agent is in constant touch with the 
trade, is calling their attention to 
your merchandise, is aiding you to 
make window displays, helps in 
the distribution of samples and 
other propaganda material. He is 
in a position to watch the financial 
condition of your customers. He 
can take over rejected merchan- 
dise, can assist in the collection of 
drafts, can keep you advised about 
local regulations affecting the sale 
of your product, aid you in the 
protection of your trade-marks, 
etc. He is an interested party to 
your business. He may represent 
a dozen other lines but he is none 
the less a part of your organiza- 
tion and is ready and willing to 
do anything reasonable to work 

(Continued on page 198) 
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England Frowns on Militant 
Cigarette Advertising 


An English Cigarette Maker Tries the Anti-Sweetmeat Appeal and Is 
Forced to Drop It 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


HE anti-sweet advertising in 

America by Lucky Strike, 
which has been the subject of sev- 
eral articles in Printers’ INK, may 
or may not have inspired some re- 
cent copy developments here. 
However this may be, the English 
movement toward what may be 
called unselling by adver- 


girl, Jenkyn! No fattening sweet 
things for me’—says Anita Elson.” 

This copy, be it noted, -did not 
win universal acceptance. A bril- 
liant woman graduate of ancient 
Oxford told me that cigarette ad- 
vertising recently appearing gives 
offense. 





tisement has had what our 
forefathers _ picturesquely 
called a long rope and a 
short shrift, so far as the 
attack on the sweetmeat 
business is concerned. 

The anti-sweetmeat copy 
followed the clever Ken- 
sitas Cigarette campaigns 
which have had _ such 
marked success. The fea- 
ture of them is an adver- 
tising character (for which 
the name “mascot” has 
been adopted in this coun- 
try) called “Jenkyn”’—a 
typical English butler, with 
side-whiskers and __shirt- 
bosom, all in the best tradi- 
tion. Jenkyn has been 
wont to commend Ken- 
sitas; but the floor was 
taken from him by a smart 
and popular actress—a new 
one every week—with the 


“Still as light as a feather,Miss Astaire!” 


, lt, Le ung ladies will be omtercsted to bear 
don’t I rat Reva Gy cmerues rannadie proportion 


ntbble 


smote ¢-  ENSITAS 


100], Real Virginia Tobacco-no substitutes-20 for 1/- 


§“Thanks Jenkyn —but I 
wouldn’t be if I let myself 
eat fattening sweet things” 
Amend AR neo prt a 
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fashionable slim figure, 
who in one advertisement 


was made to say: 
“You can’t dance unless 

you’re slender, Jenkyn. No 
fattening sweet things for me. If I 
didn’t light a Kensitas whenever I’m 
tempted by them, I should soon put on 
weight.” 

“TE I may say so, Miss Elson, it’s 
your slender figure that gives grace to 
your dancing—” 

“Whenever m 
kyn, I have a 


sweet-tooth calls, Jen- 
ensitas instead. That's 
how I keep slim and supple. A Ken- 
sitas satisfies my craving for sweet 
things, and it doesn’t spoil my figure.” 


This is headed “‘I’m a lucky 


The Makers of Kensitas Were Asked to Change 
Their Copy Appeal, Therefore This Series Was 


Discontinued 


“Where are the women who 
must be sucking something all day 
if they are not smoking?” she 
asked, and continued to denounce 
the current habit among advertisers 
and others of generalizing about 
women, as though all were made 
to pattern. More to the point, 
however, was the action of the 
newspaper organizations. 

Before the series had been run- 

10 
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7 Dodge, Iowa, a manufacturing 
town in the north central part of the state, 
has a population of 20,000. It is 90 miles 
from Des Moines. In Fort Dodge 74% 
of the families are subscribers to the Sun- 
day edition of The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. This is a heavier percent- 
age of coverage than many metropolitan 
newspapers have in their home cities. 


The Register and Tribune gives doorstep 


carrier delivery service in every city and 
town in the central two-thirds of Iowa. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


225,000 Daily Circulation , 
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ning many weeks, the London 
dailies, which have almost nation- 
wide circulation, asked Kensitas to 
use other copy. The society week- 
lies followed with a similar intima- 
tion. Meantime, a poster on much 
the same lines appeared, but the 
two associations of the poster ad- 





ce 


but you do want 
2 more cigarettes 
for your 6° 


That means ‘Plus Two.’ 


pons. That's how it’s done! 


6 9 
PLUS TWO 
12 for CIGARETTES 24 for 
6 ome ¥ 
The ‘Plus Two’ man gets two more! 











Perhaps It Was Merely an Accident That 
Two Black Cats Appeared in This 


Advertisement 


vertising industry presently re- 
quested their members to leave off 
exhibiting the bills until a full 
meeting of the executives could be 
held. By this time, Messrs. Wix 
& Co., the proprietors of Kensitas, 
had let it be known that the bills 
were to be withdrawn, and al- 
though a certain number have been 
posted, contracts are being dropped. 

In the meantime, the Sweetmeat 
industry replied, Rowntree & Co., 
the famous York chocolate house, 
putting out an advertisement which 
rather neatly counters the attack 
for the tobacco interests, reading, 
in part, as follows: 


he Sweets that smokers like. 

New way to get more enjoyment out 
of cigarettes. 

Men and women who smoke for the 
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pleasure of smoking and not merely as 
a mechanical habit, find that a few 
Rowntree’s Clear Gums between smokes 
add enormously to their enjoyment. 

Always ane a handy tube of Rown- 
tree’s Clear Gums in your pocket or 
= -y. 

The Clear Gums that clear the Palate. 


I am informed, in the confec- 
tionery trade, that the Kensitas at- 
tack has not influenced sales per- 
ceptibly, one way or the other. 

Militant cigarette advertising is 
not, however, apparently limited to 
aggression upon other trades. One 
very large tobacco house owns a 
popular brand called Black Cat 
Cigarettes, very largely advertised 
in the weeklies with full pages. 
Lately another house exploiting the 
popular trade had the ingenuity to 
establish a new brand at 12 for six- 
pence, instead of the standard 
number of 10 and to register for it 
the name Plus Two. “Plus Two” 
with its golfing connotation lent 
itself admirably to sloganeering. 
Last week, hoWever, new copy ap- 
peared, headed by a cut of a man, 
pajama-clad, throwing a slipper 
out of the window and the heading: 
“You don’t want 2 more of these, 
but you do want 2 more Ciga- 
rettes for your 6d.” 

It may have been an accident. 
Let us hope so. But the target of 
the awakened sleeper are distinctly 
and indubitably black cats! 


W. A. Reynolds Advanced by 
J. C. Penney Company 

W. A. Reynolds, who has been with 
the J. C. Penney Company, New York, 
for the last six years, more recently as 
assistant to J. M. McDonald, second 
vice-president in charge of sales, has 
been appointed sales manager in charge 
of the selling activities of the company 


U. S. Gypsum to Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald 


The United States Gypsum Company, 
Chicago, maker of Sheetrock and other 
gypsum products, has appointed Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


To Represent Portland, Oreg., 
“News” 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 7. 
lishers’ representative, has been 
pointed national representative of 
Porland, Oreg., Evening News. 
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Crs BUSINESS comes only to those 
who prepare for it. The advertiser who 
built his fences well in 1928 finds plenty 
of business in sight for 1929... 
True in Jacksonville and Florida as 
elsewhere. . . Business is good when 
the effort to create business is good 
. In this $30,000,000-a-year pay- 
roll city, this center of industry, 
world commerce and agricul- 
ture in the Southeast, many a 
good product has won suc- 
cess because it was properly 
presented to the buyers in 
the Jacksonville market 
through the one paper 
which covers this rich 
area—The Florida 
Times-Union .. . If 
1929 prospects for 
better business 
interest YOU, 
write for facts 





The Florida Times - 


JACKSONVILLE,FLA 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York . . . . 2 West 4sthStreet Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco . . . . 58Sutter Street 
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MONEY 
FOR 
AUTOMOBILES 


Chicago’s Ho 





ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO 


REPRESENTATIVES: 7. 5. Woodward Woodward & Kell 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





MEMBER OF THE 100 
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Readers must have it and 
spend it when year after 
year automobile adver- 
isers use more space in 
a medium—The Chicago 
Daily News—than any 
other daily paper in its 
arket. Total for 1928, 
571,180 agate lines—a 
pain of 27,075 lines over 
1927. By the same token, 
t means buying power 
n all other classes of 
merchandise. 


DAILY NEWS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 








DUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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OKLAHOMA FARMER- wall 
STOCKMAN Editors fost 


ly a 


traveled 51,084 miles ple 


quir 
Because a thorough knowledge of Okla- T 
homa farm conditions can only be al 
gained through actual contact with Okla- with 
homa farmers, OKLAHOMA FARMER- Wa: 
STOCKMAN editors spend a large portion lette 
of their time on the road. . 
Last year this traveling totaled 51,084 ~ 
miles . . . an average of 170 miles every brie 
working day. the 
As a result, OKLAHOMA FARMER- — 
STOCKMAN readers find accurate, help- tiga 
ful articles when they receive their farm that 
paper on the first and fifteenth of each month. mer 

and advertisers whose copy ap- 

pears in THE OKLAHOMA FARMER- 

STOCKMAN feel the influence of this 


reader-acceptance. 
184,168 ABC Circulation Each Issue 


Carl Williams ©& Ralph Niller 
Editor du Mor 
Oklahoma City 
Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Radio Station WEY—1000 Watts—000 Ke. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





What the Trade Commission Told 


Congress About Price Maintenance 


Some Highly Important Facts Gleaned from an aio of the 
Commission’s Report Itself 


N January 30, the Federal 
Trade Commission announced 
that it had sent to Congress a pre- 
liminary report of its economic in- 
vestigation of the entire subject of 
resale price maintenance. The Com- 


half dozen or so typewritten copies 
are in existence; they are all in 
Washington, and it seems likely 
that they will remain there. Con- 
sequently, Printers’ InK did the 
next best thing. It sent an editorial 
representative to Washington to 


mission declared at the time that 


this first volume 
would be followed 
by a second and 
that “the prelimi- 
nary report should 
not be taken to 
imply conclusions 
or recommenda- 
tions, which proper- 
ly await the com- 
pletion of the in- 
quiry.” 

The first volume 
of the report was 
sent to Congress 
with what official 


Washington calls a 
letter of transmit- 


tal. This was a 
letter of some four 
pages which very 
briefly summarized 
the origin, scope 











HE letter of transmittal 

Binks ace: the 
report on price maintenance 
sent to Congress by the 
Federal Trade Commission 
has been widely quoted. But 
what of the report itself? It 
comprises almost 400 pages 
and only a half dozen type- 
written copies are in ex- 
istence—all of them in 
Washington. Yet it appears 
almost to have been over- 
looked. 

“Printers’ Ink” had an edi- 
torial representative make a 
thorough analysis of one of 
these typewritten copies. He 
unearthed information of 
genuine value to everyone 
interested in resale price 
maintenance. 





examine the re- 
port and make nec- 
essary notes. These 
have since been col- 
lated and their pub- 
lication in the 
paragraphs which 
follow represents 
probably the first 
time that such ex- 
tended extracts 
from the report it- 
self are appearing 
in print in a busi- 
ness publication. 
* * * 

There are at 
least five questions 
which those _ in- 
terested in resale 
price maintenance 
would like clearly 
answered regarding 





and findings of the 








the Commission’s 








Commission’s inves- 
tigation. Incidentally, it declared 
that public opinion regarding the 


merits of resale price maintenance © 


was quite evenly divided. 

But what about the report itself? 
It comprises some 384 typewritten 
pages., There is also an appendix 
of exhibits constituting about sixty 
additional pages. It represents the 
work of one and one-half years. 
Thousands of questionnaires were 
sent out. Hundreds of answers were 
received. Surely the report must 
contain a wealth of material of the 
keenest interest to opponents and 
proponents of price-maintenance 
legislation. 

Unfortunately for those who 
would like to pore over the vol- 
ume, it is not now available in 
printed form, and it does not ap- 
pear that it ever will be. Only a 


7 


report. These are: 

1. Why did the Commission decide to 
conduct the investigation? 

2. What was the scope of the inquiry? 

3. How was the inquiry conducted? 

4. What do the returns indicate is the 
attitude of consumers, manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers with regard to the 
various phases of price maintenance? 

5. How much significance may be at- 
tached to the Commission’s report? 

The answer to the first question 
goes back to a resolution passed by 
the Commission on July 25, 1927. 
This resolution directed the Com- 
mission’s chief economist to make 
the inquiry. It also mentioned: (a) 
that. several bills providing for re- 
sale price maintenance have been 
introduced in Congress since 1920; 
(b) that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has 
held referendums of its member- 
ship which indicate a preponder- 
ance in favor of such legislation; 
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(c) that many years ago, the Com- 
mission recommended that Con- 
gress enact such legislation; and 
(d) that there had been no thor- 
ough and comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the economic advantages 
and disadvantages of such legisla- 
tion. Still another reason, not 
mentioned in the resolution but re- 
ferred to in the report, is that the 
Commission, because of existing 
legislation, has had to make rulings 
regarding price maintenance and 
price-cutting which have left “busi- 
ness men perplexed.” 

Question number two is also an- 
swered in the same resolution. This 
declares that the Commission’s 
chief economist was directed to re- 
port to the Commission: 


1. The advantages and disadvantages 
of resale price maintenance (a) to com- 
peting manufacturers employing it and 
to other competing manufacturers, (b) 
to competing wholesalers and retailers 
employing it and to other competing 
wholesalers and retailers, (c) to the wti- 
mate purchasers 

2. The costs, profits and margins of 
manufacturers and distributors and the 
prices to consumers on competing price 
maintained and non-price maintained 
goods and particularly the relation of 
advertising expenses to such costs, 
profits, margins and prices. 

3. The causes and motives for price- 
cutting by distributors (a) in general; 
(b) below the total cost of the distribu- 
tor; (c) below the purchase price paid 
by the distributor of goods; the justifi- 
cation for such price-cutting, if any; 
the effect of price-cutting on manufac- 
turers, distributors and consumers, par- 
ticularly with reference to: (a) How 
far, if at all, pricé-cutting increases vol- 
ume of business for a distributor and 
offsets the decreased profit per unit; 
(b) how far, if at all, price-cutting has 
eliminated manufacturers and distribu- 
tors from business; (c) the effect of 
price-cutting by distributo’s on the 
prices, profits and margins of manu- 
facturers. 

4. The relation of resale price main- 
tenance, if any, to the multiplication of 
distributors, and, if such effect is found, 
the relation of this multiplication to the 
cost of marketing. 

5. Any other facts pertinent 
consideration of Congress with 
_ to legislation on this subject. 

The character of the legislation, if 
es which should be recommended by 
the Commission. 


Question number three asks: 
How was the inquiry conducted? 

The first move was to divide 
those to whom questionnaires were 
sent into the following groups: 
Consumers, professional men, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and _ re- 
tailers, 


for the 
refer- 


INK 
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The consumer list consisted of 
some 22,000 names selected both 
from the mailing list of the Na- 
tional Consumers League, repre- 
senting urban population, and from 
a mailing list of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, repre- 
senting the rural population. The 
farmer list was the larger of the 
two. 

The professional list consisted of 
the entire membership of both the 
American Economic Association 
and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, and about one-third of the 
membership of the American Bar 
Association. In all, about 3,200 
questionnaires were sent to econo- 
mists and statisticians, and about 
6,500 to lawyers. 

The manufacturers list consisted 
of some 6,000 concerns engaged in 
selected lines of manufacturing. A 
total of 2,325 wholesalers in se- 
lected lines was sent questionnaires 
and the retail list comprised some 
36,000 names, including chain and 
department stores. 

All of these lists were sent an 
elaborate questionnaire and some 
received, in addition, a financial 
schedule. Moreover, representa- 
tives of the Commission made per- 
sonal visits to various sources of 
information and a great deal of 
printed material, including books 
and articles in the business press, 
was consulted. 

That gives a clear picture of 
how the inquiry was conducted. 
But it does not bring out a vital 
point. The point is this: The 
number of returns received by 
the Commission was astonishingly 
small, 

Here are the figures: The con- 
sumers list of 22,000 names pro- 
duced 1,990 replies. The profes- 
sional list of 9,700 names produced 
some 800-odd replies. The manu- 
facturers list of 6,000 concerns 
produced 849 replies, the wholesal- 
ers list of 2,325 produced 362 re- 
plies, and the 36,000 retail list 
produced 3,000 replies. 

These figures cast doubt on the 
importance of the report, but re- 
gardless of their significance, the 
fact remains that the report has 
been submitted to Congress. It will, 
beyond doubt, play an important 
role in any consideration which 
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Congress may give to the Capper- 
Kelly bill. Consequently, any ex- 
ecutive who is taking a real inter- 
est in the future of resale price 
legislation, either because he is for 
or against it, ought to know ex- 
actly what the Commission is tell- 
ing Congress about its findings. 

And that brings us to question 
four. What do the returns indi- 
cate is the attitude of consumers, 
manufacturers, etc.? 

In its letter of transmittal the 
Commission summarized its find- 
ings thus: 


It is impracticable here to go into de- 
tails regarding the variation of opinion 
among consumers, as, for example, by 
occupation, although this subject re- 
ceives attention in the body of the re- 
port. Their opinions, as reported, are 
against resale price maintenance, in any 
form, by a large majority. The profes- 
sional classes, who may be described as 
consumers and bystanders, appear to be 
against it by a small majority. 

Retailers, on the other hand, are for 
it by a large majority, although the 
chain and department stores are deci- 
sively opposed thereto. Manufacturers, 
particularly those making trade-marked 
goods, are decisively in favor of it. The 
wholesalers are more strongly for it 
than any of the other groups. 

If these opinions are combined into a 
unified total result by giving to those 
— as consumers, or to the con- 

mer aspect of opinion, a weight of 
one-half and to producing and distribut- 
ing interests the other half, the con- 
sensus of public opinion appears to be 
quite evenly divided. 


Let us now consider a number of 
the questions included in the ques- 
tionnaires sent by the Commission 
to the different groups and the an- 
swers received. 

The first question asked of con- 
sumers called for a “yes” or “no” 
answer. It read: 


legislation permitting 
the manufacturer to make enforceable 
agreements with retailers fixing the 
prices to be charged by them to the ulti- 
mate consumer for competitive trade- 
marked or branded products? 


Do you favor 


received from 
1990 consumers. Of this total, 
72.3 per cent answered “no.” For 
farmers the proportion in opposi- 
tion to such legislation was almost 
80 per cent. 

These consumers were also asked 
what benefits they thought might be 
derived from price maintenance. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the farmers 
answered “none.” In this connec- 


\nswers were 
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tion, the Commission remarked: 
“Taking all consumer groups to- 
gether, less than three ot every 
ten consumers who replied believed 
that they would derive any definite 
benefit from legalized price main- 
tenance. The benefits most fre- 
quently named were standardized 
price, mentioned in 264 replies, 
standardized quality, mentioned in 
146 replies, and reduced prices, 
mentioned in 143 replies. . . . A 
number thought that resale price 
maintenance would prevent retail- 
ers charging excessive prices and 
making excessive profits, and a few 
thought that price maintenance 
would result in the elimination of 
middlemen to the benefit of the 
consumer.” 

Another consumer question read: 

What injury do you believe you, as 
a consumer, would suffer from legisla- 
tion giving the manufacturer the right 


by contract to require retailers to sell 
his branded product at a fixed price? 


Some of the evils anticipated in 
these replies, together with the 
number of times they were men- 
tioned, are indicated in the follow- 
ing list: 

Higher prices 

Elimination of competition 

Monopoly and monopoly profit 

Elimination of bargain sales 

Class legislation and undue protec- 
tion to the manufacturer with 
none to the consumer 

Interference with consumers’ and 
dealers’ personal or property 

rights 


The first five questions of the 
consumers’ questionnaire dealt spe- 
cifically with resale price mainte- 
nance and its direct effects upon 
the consumer’s interest. There were 
four additional questions, two of 
them dealing with branded mer- 
chandise. The first asked: 

Do you, when purchasing goods, re- 


gard brands or trade-marks as guaran- 
teeing quality? 


About 50 per cent answered “yes” 
without qualification which, accord- 


ing to the Commission, “indicated 
that they place a great deal of de- 
pendence upon brands and trade- 
marks as indications of quality.” 
The report continues: “Nearly 31 
per cent made answers of various 
sorts indicating that brands and 
trade-marks are regarded as to 
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some extent indicating or guaran- 
teeing quality. Thus, about 81 per 
cent indicated that they place some 
dependence upon brands or trade- 
marks, while only about 17% per 
cent answered the question with a 
definite ‘no.’” 

The second question put to con- 
sumers regarding’ branded mer- 
chandise asked: 


Do you regard branding or trade- 
marking and widespread advertising of 
goods as affording assurance of a rea- 
sonable price? 


Those who answered “yes” com- 
prised 35 per cent of the total. Of 
the remainder, 58.3 per cent an- 
swered “no.” A number of those 
who replied qualified their answers 
to some extent. Regarding these 
qualified replies the Commission 
says: “Such answers do not rep- 
resent more than 2 or 3 per cent 
of the total number of consumers 
reporting. Consequently, even if 
they are counted as qualified af- 
firmatives, the final result still is 
that a majority of the consumers 
replying did not regard branding or 
trade-marking and widespread ad- 


vertising as assuring reasonableness 
of prices.” 

With regard to the questionnaire 
sent to the group classified as “pro- 


fessional men,” the Commission 
stated that time did not permit as 
intensive study of the material ob- 
tained from this source as might 
be desirable. The first question in 
this particular questionnaire was 
intended to obtain definite answers 
favoring or opposing manufactur- 
ers’ resale price maintenance. A 
“yes” or “no” answer was requested 
and the question read: 


In your opinion, does the trade- 
marking of goods give the manufacturer 
a special interest in his product suffi- 
cient to warrant legislation giving him 
the right by contract to control the re- 
sale price of competitive trade-marked 
goods to the consumer when such trade- 
marked products are purchased outright 
by wholesalers and retailers who mer- 
chandise on their own account? 


Of the 801 answers tabulated, 
2.4 per cent either failed to answer 
the question at all, or gave answers 
of such an indefinite nature as to 
make it impossible to determine 
their position on the subject. The 
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answer “no” was received from 
55.8 per cent and 41.8 per cent an- 
swered “yes.” 

Other questions of a related na- 
ture were also put to the profes- 
sional group. In its summary of 
the answers to all these questions, 
the Commission stated: “Among 
those discussing specifically the 
conditions under which manu factur- 
ers should be allowed to fix resale 
prices, the number recommending 
Government regulation outnum- 
bered those suggesting granting 
the privilege without supervision 
by about three to two. Thus there 
appears to be a strong feeling 
among lawyers and economists that 
the exercise of the privilege cannot 
safely be granted except under 
public regulation—a feature not at 
all popular with manufacturer and 
dealer advocates of price mainte- 
nance. The answers of lawyers 
and economists favoring price 
maintenance run the whole gamut 
from unrestricted exercise of the 
privilege, to its exercise only under 
the strictest regulation of prices, 
profits, quality and even supervi- 
sion to insure veracity in adver- 
tising.” 

From the standpoint of the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK the most in- 
teresting section of the report is 
that which deals with the questions 
put to manufacturers and the re- 
plies they made. In introducing 
this section the Commission said: 
“All told, 849 of the manufacturers 
addressed returned questionnaires 
serving as the basis for the — 
discussion. Although the number 
of manufacturers responding is 
lacking in comprehensiveness, it 
would seem that general conclu- 
sions with regard to some impor- 
tant features may be drawn from 
these replies as indicative of the 
present general trend of sentiment 
among manufacturers who have 
had occasion to give the subject 
serious thought.” ; 

It is important to realize, in 
studying this section of the report, 
that the Commission gives no in- 
formation regarding the amount 
of advertising done by the manv- 
facturers or the general standing 
of the trade names of these manu- 

(Continued on page 181) 
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PAGES 


... to dominate 
the world’s richest market! 


1929 orders for color pages in the Satur- 
day Home Journal exceed all previou; 
records! 


Repeat orders, year after year, season 
after season, are the best test of any publi- 
cation’s sales- producing power. 75% of 
the color pages scheduled for 1929 are repeat 
orders—from national advertisers who have 
used color in the Evening Journal for 2, 3 
and 4 years and more. 
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DOMINANT 4-color advertisements in 
the Saturday Home Journal have worked 
wonders for one manufacturer after another. 


The Saturday Home Journal—Magazine 
Section of the New York Evening Journal— 
offers the only daily opportunity in Met- 
ropolitan New York to present an adver- 
tising story in color. 


Color in the Evening 
Journal secures dominance 
in the dominant news- 
paper—it speeds up the 
movement of goods—it is 
a powerful supporting 
factor to the balance of 
your schedule. 


Color cuts the cost to sell—secures new 
dealers more easily—revitalizes the interest 
of old dealers—makes initial orders and re- 
peat orders larger. 


For quick sales and lots of them through- 
out 1929, in the richest of all markets, use 
color in the Saturday Home Journal. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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LTROIUTL 
e4ith City 


can be 
covered 
hy 
ne paper 


Sales and advertising managers, here is a market that 
challenges your best efforts. Here is America’s fourth city 
with employment at peak and conditions ideal for the spring 
sales drive and here you can employ dominating space econom- 
ically, for you need only one newspaper to do the job. One of 
America’s greatest chain store executives has said that where 
one newspaper covers two-thirds of a community, it alone, is 
capable of delivering the sales message to the whole commu- 
nity. But here in Detroit The News reaches 82% of all homes 
taking any English newspaper. Furthermore The News is the 
home newspaper carrying the advertising news of the com- 
munity on which the home purchasing agent depends to do her 
marketing. Proof of Detroit News coverage lies in its having 
been for fifteen successive years either first, second, or third 
in advertising in America. 


4 out of 
every 





Detroit Homes Taking Any English 
Newspaper Get The News 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 East 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan 








Using Cartoons to Get Over the 
Sales Message 


The Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Makes Use of Alibi 
Ike to Point Out Weaknesses Which Need Correction 


By Ralph Crothers 


[* every sales organization, sales- 
men display certain weaknesses 
which must continually be watched 
by the management. Some of these 
are out-in-the-open weaknesses 
which can be handled by the dis- 
trict manager or by serious letters 
from the home office. 


ings” which is a printed sheet 
showing happenings in the local 
territory and how to use new sales 
methods. From the home office a 
large number of sales contests are 
promoted. In the spring, the base- 
ball teams play against each other; 

at another time of 





But there are others 
which are difficult to 
take up without 


Says Alibi Ike: 


the year a gold rush 
contest was held in 
which covered wag- 





causing the salesman 
to lose his temper or 
his sales morale. 
Some of these faults 
are almost too triv- 
ial to take up per- 
sonally and yet, in 
the aggregate, they 
have been known to 
cut down sales vol- 
ume. The use of 
cartoons to over- 
come this type of 
sales weakness has 
been used by several 
companies with good 
effect. 

The Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine 
Company, of Orange, 
N. J., by cartooning 
the type of sales 











te. —, a Engincer 


ons, representing dif- 
ferent sales divisions, 
set out for the gold 
to be found on the 
coast; in the fall, 
the various divisions 
become football 
teams, playing games 
which are reported 
in true football style. 

The reports of the 
contests are issued 
each week in the 
form of “The Base- 
ball Extra,” “The 
Goal Post,” the 
“Gold Rush,” or 
whatever the contest 
may happen to be at 
the time. These are 
specially printed cir- 
culars in large size 


Surveyor ? 








weakness which it is 
neither logical nor 
practicable to take 
up in a serious and 
lengthy manner, has 
managed to help its sales force in 
a good-natured and friendly man- 
ner. This company sells through 
its own representatives through 
150 offices and six sales divisions. 
It has a large number of salesmen 
working from the main office. 

In addition to educational and 
sales promotion material which is 
issued from the home office for 
men in the field, each division gets 
out its own sales promotion mate- 
rial in the form of “Division Do- 


Alibi Ike Is Able to Point Out 
Salesmen’s Dejects Without 
Offending 


25 


giving pictures of the 
prize winners, details 
of the contest be- 
tween teams and the 
usual material which 
sales contests bring about. 

At the, very start of the first 
campaign, Alibi Ike made his ap- 
pearance as the principal character 
in a cartoon appearing in the lower 
portion of a left-hand page. The 
heading in each issue was, “Says 
Alibi Ike,” and below it appeared 
the humorously conceived sales 
character who was giving some 
sort of excuse for having missed 
out on his sales. In an indirect 
way, he was made to blame only 
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himself for not having called on 
enough people, attended the open- 
ing game at the home grounds on 
a day when he should have been 
calling on prospects, refusing to 
take his hat off when he entered 
the prospect’s office, or. otherwise 
doing something which kept him 
from making a sale. Never bitter 
or too sarcastic in tone, these car- 
toons, by bringing certain alibis out 
into the open, made it practically 
impossible for the salesmen to use 
them. 

It is natural, for example, when 
a salesman, who has been doing 
badly for several months and sud- 
denly makes a great showing, to 
get all puffed up about it. It is 
then difficult to tell this man that 
the sales he is so proud of should 
have been made three months pre- 
viously. Yet that is exactly the 
story the company was able to get 
over with the aid of one of the 
cartoons. The same_ character 
shown sitting with his feet upon a 
desk, cursing his luck because no 
orders have been phoned in to him 
in over a week, also gets over a 
thought which would be difficult to 
handle in any other way. 

In addition to the obvious and 
general faults which some sales- 
men are popularly supposed to 
possess, this humorous character is 
also able to get over some more 
fundamental truths. For example, 
it is a common defect of many 
salesmen that they think of one 
type of man and one type only as a 
logical prospect for merchandise. 
With the aid of Alibi Ike, the com- 
pany was able, by presenting an 
exaggerated case, to make every 
salesman think more clearly about 
the number and class of his poten- 
tial customers and why he should 
cultivate a larger number of pros- 
pects more intensively. ° 


Overhead Door Corporation 


Plans Campaign 

The Overhead Door Corporation, 
Hartford City, Ind., will spend approx- 
imately $150,000 for advertising during 
1929, . B. Enmshwiller, advertising 
manager of the company, informs 
Printers’ INK. Magazines and business- 
paper advertising will be used. The 
advertising in business papers will be 
full-page. The magazine advertising 
will consist of double-page color spreads, 
full-pages and half-pages. 
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E. A. Westfall Returns to 
Hearst Newspapers 


Edward A. Westfall has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the Hearst Newspapers by Colonel 
Frank Knox, general manager. 
Westfall has been vice-president 
H. G. Craig & Company, Inc., New 
York, newsprint broker. In his new 

sition he takes over the duties of 

ictor H. Polachek, formerly assistant 
general manager, who is now supervis- 
ing Hearst Sunday newspapers. Mr. 
Westfall was associated with the Hears: 
Newspa) ra until six years ago when he 
resign publisher of the Boston 
American to purchase an interest in and 
become vice-president of H. G. Craig & 
Company. 


New York Eskimo Pie Account 
to F. J. Ross Agency 


The New York Eskimo Pie Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer and distributor of 
Eskimo Pies in the Greater New York 
market, has appointed the F. J. Ross 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. 

Berth Robert-Gross, Inc., New York, 
maker of semi-made dresses, has also 
appointed the F. J. Ross Company, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. 


(2. Waterbury Joins 
Pepsodent Company 

C. H. Waterbury has joined the Pep- 
sodent Company, Chicago, as a special 
representative. For the last few years 
he has been with the Lehn & Fink 
Products Company, New_York, in a 
sales executive capacity. Previously he 
was secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association. 


Ensign and Gordon Join 
Columbia System 


William H. Ensign, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., as 
director of radio advertising, has joined 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, as assistant to the president. 

John Gordon, Jr., formerly with The 
H. K. McCann Company, has also 
joined the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem as sales manager. 


Appoints Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick 


The Bellin’s Wonderstoen Company, 
New York, has appointed Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Maid-Rite Slipper Account to 
Peck Agency 
The Maid-Rite Corporation, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., leather slippers. has appointed 
the Brooklyn office of the Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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From *The Chicago Evening American Market: 


more Chicago 
6.97% housewives 
read the Chicago Evening 


American in their homes 
today than did so in 1922. 


This increase is greater than that 
of any other Chicago paper, and is 
equal to 55.07% of the increase in 
Chicago families for the period. 
The Chicago Evening American is 
read by 42.69% of all Chicago 
woman-heads-of-family. 





*The Chicago Evening American Market is 
the term applied to the tabulated facts gath- 
ered in a survey made in Chicago by Emer- 
son B. Knight, Inc., of Indianapolis, financed 
by this newspaper but independently con- 
ducted. It is presented to advertisers and 
advertising agencies, at their offices, in graphic 
motion picture or chart form, with a supple- 
mentary book-presentation for extended 
study. Appointments for either presentation 
may be made directly with this newspaper, 
or through any of its offices or representatives. 





a oat ae a 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News 
Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
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Made Advertising Manager of 
Harrison Smith Company 


A. W. Franke, who has been for the 
last five years radio editor and adver- 
tising representative for the Tulsa, 
Okla., World, has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Harrison Smith 
Company, Oklahoma City, maker of 
— Mule batteries and distributor of 
radios. 


Shoe Chain Account to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


The Petot Shoe Corporation, Cleve- 
land, chain-store retailer of men’s and 
women’s shoes, with stores located in 
fifteen Western cities, has appointed the 
New York office of Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Olympic Reducing Garment Com- 
pany, New Haven, onn., has ap- 
ointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New 
fork advertising agency, to direct its 
os account. Magazines will be 
used. 
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W. H. Bond Returns to 
H. R. Mallinson 


Willard H. Bond, who was advertisin 
and publicity manager for H. R, - 
linson & Company, Inc., from 1916 to 
1921, and who has since that time 
handled the advertising of the firm 
through Willard H. Bond, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has sold his 
interest in the agency business and has 
returned to Mallinson as director of ad- 
vertising, publicity and merchandising 
service. 


Badger Radio Appoints W. T. 
Skeels 


W. T. Skeels has been appointed ad- 
be ge, | and _sales-promotion aonee 
of the Badger Radio Corporation, Mil- 
waukee. He formerly was with the na- 
tional advertising department of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News. 


With Nelson Chesman Agency 

C. J. Egan has joined the St. Louis 
office of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with the Fisher-Wilson Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city. 








Chain-Store Sales for January 


Company 
F. W. Woolworth 
Safeway Stores 
Ss resge 
FE C. Penney 
ational Tea 
S. H. Kress 
W. T. Grant 
McCrory Stores 
Melville Shoes 
Amer. Dept. Stores 
Interstate Dept. Stores 
ty . Newberry 
aldorf System 
a R. Thompson 
cLellan Stores 
D. Pender Grocery 
G. R. Kinney 
Peoples Drug 
F. & W. Grand 
Lane Bryant 
G. C. Murphy 
Metropolitan 
Neisner Bros. 
Davega 
I. Silver Bros. 


January 
9 


$17,658,408 


January 
1928 


$1 At go 


ASA=SSen 


wane | 
NNOCOAUNDNYH AO SOMomwo mai 


ue toe 
SAR 


The figures given above for the McLellan Stores include sales of the recently 


acquired Green Stores Company. 


Net sales of $855,226 for the old McLellan 


Stores’ chain showed an increase of 36.7 per cent over sales of the corresponding 
period of last year and sales of the Green Stores Company of $309,881 showed an 
increase of 109 per cent over the corresponding period of the previous year. 


Number of Stores In Operation 


End of January 
1929 1928 


S. S. 


, Kresge 435 
David Pender aoe 

McCrory Stores 

S. H. Kress . 


i ess 
McLellan 


End of January 
1929 1928 


G. C. Murphy 113 
J. R. Thompson 


Metropolitan 


Peoples Drug 
N — Bros. 
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J. T. MeGiveran ‘ - «+ Advertising Director 


8. W. Compton E. M. Covington T. C. Hoffmeyer 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., Pacific Coast Adv. Mgr., 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


Member of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
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REDDIT 


les in this Area 
Oklahoman 
2s Influenc 


homa City and its market include 
unties, and 32 towns of 1,000 or 
p population -- all closely linked by 
fay, electric interurban and im- 
od highway systems. The influ- 
of Oklahoma City and of the Okla- 
an and Times have welded this 
et into a single unit--the heart of 
ion dollar state--where 75 of the 
n residents, who read the Okla- 
anor Times, average 10 buying 
yearly to Oklahoma City. 


Dklahoma City Market isa part of 
ther area, tributary to no other 

No outside metropolitan daily 
trates here to the extent of even 
No advertising campaign can be 
tive in this market, considered 
bf America’s most responsive sales 
ories, without local contact in and 
th Oklahoma City, which dis- 
tes 85% of the commodities sold 
is area. 


fectively, economically? Not un- 
the Oklahoman and Times are 
ing your sales messages! Are you 
é full credit to the Oklahoman 
limes for the sales they influence? 
nless you credit them for sales in 
county in the real Oklahoma 
Market! 


DAILY-@KLAHOMAN 
Ace cat TIMES 


KLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN—WK Y-1000 Watts, 900 Ke. 
CIAL \dvertiaing Agency, New VorkChicage-Detreit-Kanses City-Atlante-fen Prancisce 
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The population of Detroit 
is now 1,790,869 
according to R. L. Polk Co. ‘T 


when ' 

much I 

ot me 

ae p ~_ 

Now it is easier oh 
for you to understand wet 
why the city circulation brs 
dition | 


of the Detroit Times — 


to me 


is over 250,000 daily— et 
and harder for you ma 
to understand how bh a 
the Detroit News can “the 
claim to cover Detroit Heine 
with 250,000 daily. or 
In Detroit— ot he 
— 

‘The Trend is to the Times”’ ra 
that it | 
—_ 
i at 











Why Hohner Invites Direct 
Consumer Inquiries 


With Distfibution in 300,000 Retail Stores, Hohner Wants to Educate 
the Consumer as Well as Sell Him 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 


William J. Haussler 


Vice-President, M. Hohner, Inc. 


ay my estimation, the turning 
point in our business occurred 
when we realized that we had a 
much bigger opportunity than that 
of merely selling Hohner Har- 
monicas in individual sales to boys 
and young men. When we saw 
our market as an opportunity for 
selling musical education 


children or an article to be played 
upon only by “street boys” and that 
therefore other boys, girls and 
adults might not properly use it. 
One of the very remarkable 
things about the growth and ex- 
pansion of the Hohner business 
during its early years, or during 





to the entire population, 
we not only made more in- 
dividual sales to more in- 
dividuals, girls as well as 
boys, adults as well as 
young people, but in ad- 
dition to that we developed 
a market for group sales 
to members of schools, 
societies and other organi- 
zations which has lifted 
our business out of the 
class of novelties and has 
made it a substantial and 
dignified part of the musi- 
cal instrument industry, 
both as regards its nature 
and quality, and its volume 
of sales.” 

The foregoing statement 
by William J. Haussler, 
vice-president of M. 
Hohner, Inc., maker of 


Hohner Harmonicas, is of aah 


interest to every manufac- 





M. HOHNER, tne. 
114 E 16th Se, Dept S08 New Yor 
Prenee send (ree Lnstrectioe Boot 


INSTRUCTION 
fully dluarated 








turer whose market is ‘ 





limited by an old-fashioned 
or inadequate conception 
of his product’s use or 
possibilities by his dealers 
or consumers. One of the most 
tremendously difficult sales ob 
stacles to overcome is a_ uni- 
versally accepted idea that a prod- 
uct is good for just one thing, or 
that it is used by one group or one 
class of people. For just such a 
reason the sales of Hohner Har- 
monicas have suffered because a 
lot of people thought the har. 
monica was a toy for very young 


Two Uohner Advertisements—One Directed at 


Boys and the Other at Girls 


that period of its existence which 
preceded the phase of it to be de- 
scribed in this article, is that con- 
sumer sales were largely confined 
to boys and young men, who made 
individual purchases of: single har- 
monicas, and that scarcely any 
other product with such a limited 
appeal and use had achieved any- 
thing like the extensive retail dis- 
tribution of this product. The 
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story of how that extensive dis- 
tribution was built up is a story of 
intensive business-paper advertising 
combined with a policy of jobber 
co-operation and the use of origi- 
nal and effective dealer helps. 
Today there is being added to this 
program of sales work a broad and 
far-reaching campaign of education 
to the general public, to children of 
school age of both sexes, and to 
school teachers, educational leaders, 
and teachers of music, and other 
authorities. This is having the 
cultural effect of instilling a love 
of music in the young and the 
practical value of persuading edu- 
cational authorities to teach chil- 
dren music by teaching them to 
play a musical instrument that 
every child can afford to purchase. 
In addition, it tends to make the 
grown-up child a confirmed user 
of the harmonica and an advocate 
of it for others. 

It is this aspect of the company’s 
sales campaign which is, I believe, 
of more than ordinary interest to 
other advertisers at this time. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Hauss- 
ler, “that the desire for music is 
an instinctive thing and that every 
sound and legitimate effort which 
can be made to cultivate that in- 
stinct is bigger than the selling of 
any musical instrument. We be- 
lieve we are doing people a far 
larger service, which will redound 
to our profit in increased sales of 
our product, if we teach them how 
to lay the foundation for a musi- 
cal education. 

“If our consumer advertising 
merely sent prospects into dealers’ 
stores, our present campaign, so 
far as individual consumers are con- 
cerned, might be more immediately 
resultful in individual (as distin- 
guished from group) sales. We 
think our individual sales, and 
group sales, too, will be much 
larger if we do not let the indi- 
vidual prospect purchase until .we 
first tell him something of the pos- 
sibilities of the harmonica as a 
musical instrument. 

“Suppose, therefore, a boy, girl 
or an adult, should read one of our 
advertisements, and, instead of 
writing us for a copy of our in- 
struction book, goes to a dealer 
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where he buys a harmonica. The 
dealer, it may be assumed, sells jt 
to him, hands him a copy of the 
instruction book, and lets him go. 
Perhaps he learns to play from the 
instruction book and becomes an 
enthusiastic user and booster. There 
is a chance, however, that he may 
not go to the dealer’s store; that, 
if he does, he may not buy; that, 
if he buys, the dealer might not 
remember to give him an instruc. 
tion book. 

“On the other hand, if our adver- 
tisement invites his inquiry direct, 
and he writes to us, we will send 
him a copy of the instruction book 
with a letter which explains the 
differences between the different 
styles of harmonicas, accompanied 
with a four-page supplement con- 
taining illustrations of our entire 
line of harmonicas. 

“That is why in our advertise- 
ments to the general consumer we 
try to sell our instruction book 
rather than a particular harmon- 
ica.” 
The instruction book contains 
twenty-four pages and fits a legal- 
size envelop. It is literally crowded 
from cover to cover with text and 
illustrations of the most interesting 
sort. It is, all in one, a course oj 
instruction, a catalog, a_ tabloid 
musical education, and a s} 
posium of testimonial endorsements 
by John Philip Sousa, Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Albert N. Hoxie, Irv- 
ing Berlin, and others. 

But the chief virtue of this in- 
struction book is that it is a good 
instruction book. After a_ brief 
introduction of a most inspirational 
nature, on pages. 2 and 3, it goes 
right to work on page 4 with close- 
up illustrations that show _ the 
reader how to hold the harmonica 
correctly, the correct position for 
the tongue, how to “blow,” how to 
“draw,” how to play the scale, how 
to play “Home, Sweet Home” and 
other simple tunes, the musical 
scores for which are all printed in 
full with air and piano accompani- 
ment. Various models of _har- 
monicas are illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail, but are not priced. 
(Prices are given in the supple- 
mentary folder previously referred 
to.) The last two pages are cr- 
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TRAVEL 
Market 


MILLION people travel by ship from 

New York each year. These people buy 

not only transportation, but are buyers as 

well of all the various products intended for 

the use of travelers. In addition to this mil- 

aa lion is a vast number who buy gifts for going- 
legal- away friends. 

— Our experience in creating and producing 
thousands of advertising pieces is available to 
those who seek the business of the traveling 
public. We have created booklets, catalogs, 
folders, posters and other material for tourist 
offices, hotels, department stores, clothing 
stores, gift shops, dealers in sporting goods, 
and many others. 


Let’s talk it over 


irmon- 


Charles Franeis Press 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


ee 
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titled, “Still Another Way to 
Learn to Play the Harmonica,” 
and describe a record put out by 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany containing full instructions 
for the playing of the scale and a 
rendition, with piano accompani- 
ment, of “Old Black Joe.” 

The sales effect of placing this 
instruction book in the hands of a 
prospect before a harmonica is 
purchased is to open to that per- 
son’s mind an entirely new world 
of interest and pleasure, the exis- 
tence of which he had probably 
never dreamed of before. 

“We suggest in our instruction 
book,” continued Mr. Haussler, 
“that beginners start with our 
‘Marine Band’ instrument. After 
we have carried them through the 
mastery of this simple harmonica, 
we introduce them, on page 19, to 
‘The Chromonica,’ which is an ad- 
vanced musical instrument. It is 
constructed with full notes and 
half-notes, embodies two and a 
half chromatic octaves, which 
means that any musical composi- 
tion, in any key, can be played 
upon it. For this instrument we 


issue an entirely separate instruc- 
tion book. 

“Another very important object 
sought in our advertising to the 
consumer is the teaching of har- 
monica playing in schools and the 


formation of harmonica bands 
among children and young people. 
Our advertisements in periodicals 
reaching the general consumer con- 
tain, in addition to the offer of our 
free instruction book, a paragraph 
addressed to school teachers, music 
supervisors, club leaders, and 
others, on the subject of organiz- 
ing harmonica bands in schools, 
clubs and communities. To adults 
interested in such work we offer to 
send a booklet entitled, ‘The Har- 
monica and What It Is Doing for 
the Youth of America.’ Another 
booklet we have distributed in large 
quantities to this class of prospects 
is one published by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, entitled, ‘Harmonica Bands 
for Boys and Girls.’ This latter 
describes the formation of the 
Philadelphia Harmonica Band by 
Albert N. Hoxie, a man long as- 
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sociated with musical activities ip 
Philadelphia, who was the pioncer 
in a movement that has since 
spread to all parts of the country. 

“Still another department of our 
advertising is our campaign in 
periodicals reaching teachers, edu- 
cators, and others interested in the 
musical education of the young. In 
this series of advertisements we 
feature another booklet. entitled, 
‘The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education of 
Boys and Girls.’ In addition to 
being a piece of sales literature on 
the value of the harmonica as an 
educational device, this booklet is 
also a text-book for the teacher on 
group instruction. In it we illus- 
trate our charts and other litera- 
ture and explain their use for 
classroom work. . 

“Full information is given in this 
text-book for dividing a class into 
‘parts,’ as to how many sopranos 
and how to select them, and so- 
forth, and how to train the various 
groups separately and in ensemble. 

“Other subjects described in the 
book are the organizing of har- 
monica orchestras and bands, and 
the playing and running of har- 
monica contests in communities 
and cities.” 

Hohner advertising to the con- 
sumer for the fall and winter of 
1928-29 is appearing in a list of 
over thirty periodicals including 
those in the general, women’s, boys’ 
and girls’, farm, sport, educational 
and fraternal organization fields. 
The consumer campaign brought in 
more than 75,000 inquiries within 
a period of about six weeks from 
the time it started until just before 
the appearance of the Christmas 
copy. 

As to how this campaign to the 
consumer, and especially that phase 
of it which contemplates teachers 
and musical authorities, is con- 
nected up with Hohner retailers, 
the following advertisement which 
appeared in a recent issue of a 
periodical going to sporting goods 
dealers, is about as clear an ex- 
planation as any which might be 
given. This advertisement, occupy- 
ing a page in the October issue of 
the publication referred to, bore 
the caption, “Now! ‘Wholesale’ 
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UT of the total 

number of na- 
tional advertisers who 
elected to pick one 
newspaper in their 
appeai to the Detroit 
market during 1928, 
378 of them or 44% 
of the total used no 
other newspaper but 
The Free Press. 


q 


NY consistent 
check up of 
buying power and 
the relationship of 
The Free Press to a 
coverage of the free- 
spending elements 
of the population in 
the Detroit market 
clearly shows the 
enviable position 
occupied by this 
newspaper in reach- 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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ing and influencing 
those who count most 
in checking returns 
from agate line selling. 


q 


HE DETROIT 
FREE PRESS 
assures coverage of 
the worth-while-ad- 
vertising-to-elements 


of the population of 


the market, without 
waste, and at a rate 
more than consistent 
with the coverage. 


CONKLIN, INC, 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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In New York— 


think of “AGROPOLIS” 
as well as Metropolis 


“And now,” says the sales manager, pounding his 
desk, “Let’s size up New York State.” 

Sizing up a sales opportunity in New York State 
too frequently includes consideration of only metro- 
politan newspaper advertising in the great cities of 
New York. But that is only half the job . . . 
too much metropolis . . . too little AGROP- 
OLIS. Don’t overlook this great sellable market. 
It is a definite sales-opportunity—made to order for 
advertised merchandise. 

AGROPOLIS, N. Y., is a “city” of 1,795,000 
people, the second largest community in the. state—a 
million and three-quarters prosperous folks who live 
in rural New York. They want what their city 
neighbors want. ‘They are just as prosperous, just 
as able to pay—even more so, in fact—for what 
they desire. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the New 
York member of The Standard Farm Paper Unit, 
is the “newspaper” that people read in AGROP- 
OLIS, N. Y. Published weekly, edited locally, 
prepared to localize your advertising and to co- 
operate to the fullest degree to make your advertis- 
ing pay. It offers the buyer of advertising space the 
same opportunity to sell to the AGROPOLIS 
market that The New York Times, or other papers, 
offer with respect to the metropolitan market. 

The Standard Farm Papers literally offer blanket 
coverage in AGROPOLIS in every leading agri- 
cultural state. They cover the prosperous farm 
areas of this country—just as the leading city news- 
papers cover the metropolitan areas. Standard 
Farm Papers give all the advantages of national 
circulation minus the usual waste and plus the 
greater advantage of local appeal to the dwellers of 


AGROPOLIS. 


The Key to “AGROPOLIS” 


“The Other Half of America’s Market,” a mar- 
keting guide and comprehensive statistical study of 
the whole farm market, was compiled by disinter- 
ested authorities. Copies will be presented to in- 
terested executives by appointment. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local. 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The American Agriculturist Pennsylvania Farmer Kansas Farmer 
The Nebraska Farmer Ohio Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Progressive Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD fircxr UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager . Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Northwestern Farmers 
are Spending Freely 


ARM implement sales in any territory indicate 
the ability of farm families to buy other mer- [ 
Assorti 


chandise. all si, 
Since 1921 shipments of agricultural implements us, at 


needs, 


from Minneapolis and St. Paul have increased from Get 
2,779 to 7,882 carloads. The 1928 shipments of —_ 
7,882 carloads exceeded 1927 by more than 26 The 


per cent. educa 
sume! 


These figures mean two things. First, that far- parse 
mers in the Northwest right now have money or in its 
they wouldn’t buy implements. Second, the im- busin 


proved equipment will enable them to make even Or 


more money in the years to come. which 
Reach this double-barrelled opportunity through develc 
the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper. ae 
_ 

tailer 
AW Z jobber 

=a generi 
TH ER = 
be drugs 


Webb Publishing Ce, Saint Poul, Minnesots sales 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper that : 

- We h 

Standard Farm Papers, Inc., (7. s{\ Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., rather 

307 No. Michigan Ave., alr 250 Park Avenue, repres 

Chicago, Iil. New York which 

P multit 

. . liti 

A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 my 
L 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit these 
before 
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Harmonica Business for Retailers,” 
and read as follows: 


We are. now na a good share of 
our advertising to ling” the school 
teachers of the nation on the impor- 
tance of the harmonica in school work. 

Many hundreds of schools already 
have harmonica clubs. Many hun- 
dreds more use the harmonica in their 
regular teaching of music. Every day’s 
mail brings in new evidence that the 
harmonica is now winning the enthu- 
siasm of the Nation’s school authorities 
as it has won that of the Nation’s girls 
and boys. ‘ 

That means harmonicas bought in 
“wholesale” quantities instead of single 
pieces. 

Beginning this month, 326,818 teach- 
ers will be invited to start harmonica 
we wk in their classes. This message is 
being carried to them in the columns 
of their most important publications. 

Who will get this “wholesale” har- 
monica business? 

This advertising will sell more har- 
monicas in bulk than have ever been 
sold before. It means “‘wholesale”’ trade 
for the retailer! The dealer who gets 
the bemeare will be the dealer who be- 
gins NOW to let the teachers and pupils 
in his community know that his store 
is headquarters for Hohner Harmonicas. 

You can make a nice profit every 
day on this fast-moving item. IF—you 
get busy now. 

Unique window and counter display 
assortments are provided for stores of 
all sizes. Ask your jobber, or write 
us, about the one best suited to your 
a> ls. 

Get ready to profit on a wholesale 
scale NOW! 


The effectiveness of the Hohner 
educational campaign to the con- 
sumer is built upon a policy of 
dealer co-operation which is unique 
in its field as well as a policy of 
business-paper advertising that is 
twenty-nine years old this year. 

“Our business in this country, 
which dates back to 1900, has been 
developed upon a policy of jobber 
distribution,” continued Mr. Hauss- 
ler. “We do not contact the re- 
tailer direct but sell through 2,000 
jobbers in musical merchandise, 
general merchandise, novelties, dry 
goods, candy, tobacco, hardware, 
drugs and stationery. We have no 
sales force in the sense in which 
that term is generally employed. 
We have two salesmen who might 
rather be called ‘executive sales 
representatives,’ or some term 
which means the performance of a 
multitude of important duties in 
addition to contacting our jobbers 
once or twice a year. Both of 
these men appear, upon occasion, 
before the mayors of cities, boards 
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of education and other bodies, and 
tell these august individuals and 
groups how to teach music to 
young people—a formidable task, 
when it is considered that many of 
the people they address are experts 
at teaching music and are making 
it a life study. 

“Tt is only during the last seven 
years that we have been advertising 
to the consumer. Before that time 
our advertising was confined to 
trade and business periodicals, our 
list of publications often running 
as high as thirty-seven. Besides 
our advertising in these journals, 
our goods are listed and illustrated 
in hundreds of jobbers’ catalogs, 
in many instances in colored in- 
serts, and distributed among retail- 
ers in very large quantities. Our 
merchandise is today sold in some- 
thing like 300,000 retail establish- 
ments of various kinds. 

“The one feature of our work 
for the retailer, however, upon 
which we lay a very great deal of 
emphasis is the character and va- 
riety of display material with 
which we supply our dealers. We 
spend thousands of dollars every 
year in getting up attractive coun- 
ter display pieces which we dis- 
tribute free with our product. 
Almost without exception, these 
display pieces are so constructed 
that the merchandise in various 
quantities and assortments is a 
part of the display piece. This 
means that it is theoretically im- 
possible for the dealer to display 


the advertising matter without also 


displaying the merchandise. Hohner 
Harmonicas are therefore not apt 
to be hidden in some forgotten or 
inaccessible place behind or under 
the counter, but because they are a 
part of the display, they will be out 
in plain sight where the customer 
can see them and handle them. We 
believe that these displays sell 
many thousands of harmonicas 
which otherwise would not be sold.” 

One interesting point about Hoh- 
ner advertising copy is its use of 
the common noun, “harmonica,” 
upon most occasions instead of 
constant repetition of the name 
“Hohner.” The company name is 
conspicuously absent upon the 
covers of instruction books and 
other literature. 
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When Are Re- 
turns from Faulty Mail- 
ing Too High? 


Benericiat OrgratinGc Bureau 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We wonder whether you have in your 
possession figures showing average re- 
turns for reasons of faulty mailing of 
first class matter. 

We are operating a private mailing 
plant, sending well over 1,000,000 
pieces per month. Returns from faulty 
mailing have been .8 of 1 per cent and 
we should like to know how this figure 
compares with those of established com- 
mercial plants. 

Information on this will be very help- 
ful and will be greatly appreciated. 

Beneric1aL OperatinG Bureau, 

Ernest Davips, 
Production Manager. 


BY faulty mailing Mr. Davids 
refers to letters that go out 
without stamps, letters that are in- 
correctly addressed, and letters 
which are returned because of the 
fact that they carry no addresses at 
all. He does not refer to letters 
returned because the addressee has 
moved, since a mistake of this kind 
arises from a poor mailing list 
rather than from any fault in the 
mechanics of mailing. 

According to several advertisers 
who have wide experience with 
direct-mail work, the figure of 8 
of 1 per cent is below average. 
E. H. Conarroe, director, manage- 
ment service, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, says: “In order to 
answer your inquiry relative to the 
record of returns of mail matter 
due to faulty mailing we have kept 
an accurate record over a period 
of three days. During this period 
a total of 100,000 pieces of mail 
were sent out of which we had 
returns of 155 pieces for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“Fifty-five for incorrect or in- 
complete address. 

“Fifty-two for due postage, 
stamps shed, ‘not affixed or insuffi- 
cient postage on foreign mail. 

“Forty-eight for contents en- 
closed in window envelopes, upside 
down, backward or in such a man- 
ner that the address could not 
be read. 

“In this connection it is well to 
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note that the count was made on 
machine-run mail and the number 
of pieces returned for due postage 
was owing to the fact that clerks 
failed to tag foreign mail sepa- 
rately from domestic mail to show 
special postage required.” 

It is fairly safe to assume that 
mechanically, at least, the Metro- 
politan’s mailing department is run 
about as efficiently as it is possible 
to conduct such a department s0 
that the figures just quoted would 
represent pretty close to a mini- 
mum and would be far exceeded 
by a department not so carefully 
conducted. 

Other advertisers queried stated 
that, although they had not made 
accurate check, experience had 
shown that .8 of 1 per cent is a 
low figure. 

As the number of mailing pieces 
being sent out grows, the possibili- 
ties for error grow also. Small 
mailings can be more carefully 
controlled and supervised. To off- 
set this is the fact that the larger 
the mailing department is, the more 
efficiently it can conducted, 
owing to the possibility of the in- 
troduction of routine in handling. 

The reason errors occur is be- 
cause manufacturers cannot afford 
to employ a high class of help to 
handle mail. Economical mailing 
demands low-paid employees and 
with such employees the possibili- 
ties of mistakes are many. There- 
fore, any advertiser who is getting 
less than 1 per cent returns because 
of faulty mailing can be sure that 
he is not getting any worse break 
—_ the average—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


Purchases ‘West Coast 
Lumberman” 

The West Coast Lumberman, Seattle, 
Wash., has been purchased by Miller 
Freeman from W. W. Woodbridge. It 
will be changed to a monthly public 
tion. 


Appoints C. P. McDonald 
Agency 
Charles L. Huisking & Company, 
Inc., New York, cod liver oil, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
P. McDonald Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 
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MORNING 


BIRMINGHAM 


Spent $1,735,821.97 for 
POSTAGE STAMPS IN 1928! 


The progress of cities is noted in the in- 
crease or decrease of their postal receipts 
. . « for here in simple figures is the story 
of business transacted= new residents — 
prosperity. . 
In 1915, Birmingham’s postal receipts 
amounted to $529,917.00 but for 1923 
this figure had jumped to $1,117,856.11 
and in 1928 to $1,735,821.97 ...an 
increase of $21,435.31 over 1927! 
Aeroplanes have played an important 
part during 1928—and their rise to pop- 
ularity with Birmingham was so swift that 
open biplanes were replaced with swift, 
comfortable cabin monoplanes for both 
mail and passengers. 
The Birmingham District is rich. Pros- 
perous. Growing. Investigate it close- 
ly. Your product is assured a warm 
reception. 





ann AGE. 
The South's Greatest 


oe 
EVENING 


Representaures 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York — Chicago — Boston — Philedetpiie — Athens 
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Publications Increase 
491 in 1928 


A SUMMARY of the publica- 
tions compiled in the 1929 
edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
“American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory” shows that for 1928 
there was an increase of 491 publi- 
cations. The total number listed in 
the new annual, which will be is- 
sued on February 23, is 22,619 as 
against 22,128 listed in the 1928 
edition. 

Despite the number of consolida- 
tions effected last year among daily 
newspapers, enough new dailies 
have been reported to make up any 
losses due to consolidations and 
account for an increase of four. 
The greatest gain is recorded in 
the weekly newspaper classification, 
which closed the year with a gain 
of 265, 135 of which are published 
in the Pacific Coast States. The 
Southern and New England States 
also show a marked increase. 

A gain of: 222 trade, technical 
and class publications is recorded, 
the majority in New York State, 
the Pacific Coast States and Can- 
ada. Publications devoted to radio, 
which have been gaining in num- 
bers, this year remain the same, but 
there is a marked increase in pub- 
lications dealing with aeronautics, 
especially in the field of fiction. 

comparative summary of 
changes, by classifications, for the 
1929 edition of the directory as 
compared with the 1928 edition, 
follows 


1928 Change 
2,392 ad 
553 


Publications. 16 
Newspapers. 


Dailies, Sunday 
Tri-Weekly 
Tri-Weekly 
Semi-Weekly 
Semi-Weekly News 
Weekly Publications.... 
Weekly Newspapers .... 
Fortnightly 
Semi-Monthly .. 
Monthly ..... 
Bi-Monthly 
med 

iscellaneous 


edition 


OE cic cccccccccccss 22,619 


Of all publications studied, dur- 
ing 1928, there were 918 consolida- 
tions and suspensions which are 
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offset by an entry of 1,409 new pub- 
lications of all kinds. Observations 
drawn by publishers, it is reported, 
indicate an improvement in the gen- 
eral appearance of papers on the 
weekly list, also a tendency on the 
part of publishers to issue papers 
of this classification that more 
nearly resemble daily newspapers, 

For 1929, the Annual lists a total 
of 11,155 towns, an increase of 223 
over 1928. Of that increase eighty- 
five are in the Middle Atlantic 
States, twenty-six in the Western 
States, and twenty-one in the 
Southern States. 


New England Plumbing and 
Heating Trade Paper to Start 


Regional Publications, Inc., has been 
organized at Boston, to ublish New 
England’s Plumbing and Heating at a 
Profit, which will be devoted to the in- 
terests of the plumbing, heating, sani- 
tation and oil-burner trade of New 
England. The publication will be issued 
monthly starting this month. 

Charles A. Stone, recently with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is 
resident of Regional Publications. 
alone is vice-president. 

At one time Mr. Malone was adver- 
tising manager of the Automotive Trade 
Journal, with which he was associated 
for nine years. 


Dartnell Advances 
E. H. Shanks 


Edwin H. Shanks, for the last ten 
years editorial director of the Dartnell 
Sales Service, Chicago, has been made 
vice-president of The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, of that city. He will be succeeded 
as editorial director of the service by 
Ben H. Briscoe, who, for more than 
five years, has been sales manager of 
the Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo. 


E. D. Odell Joins “The 
Outlook” 


Eliott D. Odell, for the last four 
years Eastern advertising manager of 
the Needlecraft Magazine hes joined The 
Outlook Company, New York, publisher 
of The Outlook, as advertising manager. 
He was formerly with Rufus Fuch, 
ne. 


Appoint Dade B. Epstein 


Dade B. Epstein, who is head of the 
Dade B. Epstein Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertis- 
ing director and promotional sales man- 
ager of the Boston Store, Chicago. Mr. 
Epstein also has been appointed adver- 
tising counselor of the icago Daily 
News. 
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Most Important Newspaper 
in $90,000,000 Radio Market 
of Greater New York 


A COMPLETED SURVEY by The 
New York Times indicates $90,000,000 was ex- 
pended in the New York Market in 1928 for radio 
purchases. Manufacturers and dealers find the un- 
equaled volume of high quality circulation of The 
New York Times in this market an unusually effective 
means of obtaining the attention of the public. 


The net paid sale of The New York Times on 
weekdays is over 425,000 copies; Sundays 750,000. 


In the last four months The New York Times 
printed a greater volume of radio advertising than 
any other standard size New York morning news- 
paper. In January The Times gain surpassed that 
of any other New York newspaper. 


In radio news interest The New York Times is 
unexcelled. Many readers have expressed their ap- 
preciation for the sane, dependable, interesting radio 
news. Complete broadcasting programs appear in 
The Times weekday edition. On Sundays an average 
of five full pages of news is printed in the radio 
section together with a forecast of programs for the 
entire week. 


In 1928 The New York Times led every other news- 
paper of the world in volume of advertising. The 
record figure of 30,736,530 agate lines exceeded that 
of any other New York newspaper by 11,002,817 lines 
and was 1,105,068 lines in excess of The Times record 
of 1927. 

The censorship exercised over its advertising columns 


keeps its pages clean and free from misleading, 
fraudulent or otherwise objectionable announcements. 


Che New York Cimes 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Send me a copy of The New York Times “Radio Survey 
of the New York Market.” 
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A WHOLE CITY is Coming to Baltimore. 


Work on the new $24,000,000 plant of the Western il 
Electric Company, pictured above, is now unde §lly 
way. President Bloom estimates that the plant, 22.31 
with an annual payroll of $48,000,000, will bring ’ 
175,000 people to Baltimore. 


Additional evidence that Baltimore is growing. T 
And the Sunpapers are growing with Baltimore. 
During 1928 the Sunpapers—morning, evening ant 
Sunday — carried 33,415,088 lines of advertising, a 
gain of 349,832 lines over the year 1927, 













THE SUNPAPERS 4 
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Circulation 


<a 
HE SUNPAPERS 
for January 
‘cefily (M.& E.) 288,038 
“08 22,361 Gain over Jan., 1927 


ring 








ing. 
ore. 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg.. 110 F. 42nd 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First Notional Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








wing With Baltimore 
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QUESTIONS we like to answer 
CCC NO.lLAQYYaes 


“Who Actually Does 
the Buying—Executives 
or Subordinates?” 


EXECUTIVES have the final word in 
79% of all cases, over a list of varied 
commodities, ranging from typewriters 
to banking service.* The executive 
buys by: 

] Making an independent de- 

cision. 
2 By approving a requisition. 


3 By conference with subordin- 
ates, after which he passes on 
the merits of a product. 


*Based on a composite of enn surveys. 
Details may be had from Washington or from 


branch offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


=e 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
COCO OC aaas 
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What’s Wrong with Building 
Material Advertising? 


Constructive Advice for Those Who Are Seeking a Market for Any 
Product That Enters into Building Operations 


By Alfred E. Fountain, Jr. 


Of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc. 


NE great trouble with build- 

ing material advertising is the 
unbalanced appropriation. By un- 
balanced appropriation, I mean 
one that does not recognize the 
relative importance of the various 
buying factors and consequently 
does not place the stress on the 
points that warrant it. This lack 
of balance is the result of an incom- 
plete realization of what the sale of 
a building material means, what sort 
of individuals the buying factors 
are, how they think, how they re- 
act to advertising and why. 

There are any number of adver- 
tising campaigns spending their 
entire appropriation on the owner 
and completely ignoring both the 
architect and contractor. There are 
others, which recognizing both 
architect and contractor, appar- 
ently begrudge every dollar spent 
on them, and end up by using con- 
sumer copy in architectural and 
building trade publications. Yet, 
if the compilers of these appropria- 
tions would only take a iittle time 
to review the history of the in- 
dustry and then consult with a 
few architects and builders, they 
would soon see what a fallacy 
this is. 

I don’t mean to underestimate 
the importance of the owner in 
the buying chain, nor do I want to 
overemphasize the architect and the 
builder. But the point I now 
claim and then hope to prove is 
that both architect and builder (I 
include both general and sub-con- 
tractors) are tremendously influ- 
ential when it comes to determin- 
ing what materials shall go into 
a building and, because of the pe- 
culiar structure of the industry, 
will always remain so. 


aj nother article by Mr. Fountain, 
The Orderly Chaos We Call Building,” 
appeared in the January 17 issue of 
Printers’ INK. 


Perhaps the best way to make 
this point clear is to outline first 
a few of the reasons for the seem- 
ingly contradictory conditions that 
one meets throughout the industry, 
then to indicate the different points 
of view of the three important 
buying factors. 

Up to within thirty years ago 
building could hardly be spoken of 
as an industry in the national sense. 
There was in fact a group of 
industries, set apart by distance 
limitations and territorial customs, 
each functioning as a separate and 
self-contained unit in a manner 
best adapted to its own peculiar 
location. 

Then came the breaking down 
of distance barriers and the change 
of outlook in all American indus- 
try with the intensive sales and 
manufacturing methods of modern 
business which took this sleeping 
giant from the quiet streams of 
local enterprise and thrust it into 
the whirlpool of national selling. 
The change came so quickly that 
neither the personnel nor the meth- 
ods of distribution have as yet been 
able entirely to adjust themselves. 


Innovations Are Accepted Slowly 


It must also be borne in mind, 
when viewing the seemingly com- 
plex situation that faces the na- 
tional distributor of building mate- 
rials, that this is the second oldest in- 
dustry (food supply probably being 
older), and is steeped in tradition. 
Success in it is founded on accu- 
racy of performance. Mistakes are 
costly. Consequently within the 
industry, innovations are accepted 
slowly and with caution, final ac- 
ceptance coming only after repeated 
successful trials. 

It being quite obvious that before 
a manufacturer can advertise and 
sell on a national scale he must 
have national distribution, the 
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manufacturer of building materials 
finds himself confronted with many 
problems before he can adjust his 
product to have a truly national 
appeal. 

We have, first off, climatic dif- 
ferences and differences in habit. It 
is rather difficult to sell heating 
systems in Florida or wood siding, 
roofing and insulating in California, 
when there is a predilection there 
for cement construction. It is also 
difficult to sell brass pipe in soft- 
water territories or limestone in 
New England where local pride de- 
mands marble or granite. 

We have freight limitations. The 
Eastern manufacturer of bulky 
clay products finds it almost im- 
possible to compete in the midwest 
market. This in fact is a diffi- 
culty that will keep many indus- 
tries from ever becoming national 
advertisers except they manufac- 
ture in more than one place or they 
advertise as associations. 

There are also local building 
laws that make it well nigh im- 
possible to sell certain products on 
a national scale. This difficulty of 
course can and will be rectified, 
although I don’t think inflammable 
materials will ever be widely sold 
in urban centers. 

So, while there are many kinds 
of buildings that are cut to a pat- 
tern, so to speak, and, in the main, 
are the same the country over— 
movie theaters, schools and the like 
—you can readily see that before 
the building material manufacturer 
can advertise economically on what 
we term a national scale, he has 
to adjust his product to meet some 
widely different conditions. 

There is one thing sure, how- 
ever. The manufacturer with a 
product of merit has before him 
a tremendous and growing market. 
It is a market in. which well- 
planned advertising pays. There is 
not an outstanding success in the 
entire building industry that has 
not been predicated on advertis- 
ing that understands the markets 
and that has been first budgeted in 
relation to the importance of the 
buying factors of the markets and 
then addressed to each as a sepa- 
rate individual. 

I know of no other industry in 
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which the number of individuals 
making up the buying factors are 
so clearly outlined and distinct as 
in the building industry; who are 
so limited as to numbers and yet 
who control such tremendous ex- 
penditures; who are so perma- 
nently located and get-at-able that 
advertising waste can be reduced 
to a minimum ; who work so closely 
in harmony of effort yet talk such 
different languages and react to 
such different sales methods. There 
are four important buying. factors 
—the owner, the architect, and the 
contractor and material dealer. 


The Owner 


Unless the building material 
manufacturer has a commodity of 
general appeal widely distributed 
through an organization truly na- 
tional in its scope, the problem of 
economic advertising to the owner 
or in other words the general pub- 
lic is a serious one. He has first 
to realize that the public of the 
building industry is in no sense 
the same as the public of other 
lines. People build buildings more 
seriously and cautiously than most 
anything else they do. They are 
seldom swayed by the impulse of 
the moment, but buy only after 
careful study and thought. They 
buy from a myriad of personal 
motives. They want practicability 
as they personally see it and are 
not always influenced by the lowest 
price. 

Then there are several kinds of 
prospective owners each influenced 
and biased from different motives. 
There is the owner about to build 
a home—his dream house to live in 
forever. 

If in his mind’s eye, he sees a 
white shingled cottage, try and sell 
him a stucco house. There is the 
realty owner or merchant builder 
who erects houses to sell for profit. 
It doesn’t take much deduction to 
see that he must be approached 
from a very different angle from 
that used for the owner who builds 
to keep. 

There is the industrial owner— 
the corporation that builds to pro- 
duce profits—factories, warehouses, 
banks, theaters, etc. And also 
there is the Government owner that 
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5c DAILY 
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10c SUNDAY 





WEALTHY SUBURBS OF L. A. ARE 
IN RICHEST COUNTRY IN U.S. A. 


EXAMINER’S COVERAGE 
OFFERS OPpPpoRTUNITY 


T= wealthy suburbs of Los 
Angeles—the prosperous com- 
munities set down in Orange 
groves heavy with fruit and fra- 
grance, and close to oil fields gush- 
ing their black gold into the laps 
of thousands—represent one of the 
richest markets in the world for 
advertisers, according to many 


authorities. 

These communities, ranging all the way 
from 3,500 to 145,000 in population, boast 
home ownership as high as 95%, and with 
Los Angeles make up America’s richest 
county in terms of per capita income say 
General Motors, the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency, Dartnell Corporation and others. 

Here are a few of these cities, the num- 
ber of families in each, and the coverage 
of The Examiner both daily and Sunday: 


No. Daily Sunday 
Families Examiners PExaminers 
Beverly Hills 3750 1462 2570 
Glendale 00 7062 
Inglew 
Sherman 
Anaheim 
Corona 
Covina 
Fullerton 
Gardena 
Huntington 
Beach 
Long Beach 
Lankershim 
Pasadena 
Whittier 
—plus the largest home delivered cir- 
culation right in Los Angeles of any 
newspaper, morning or evening. 





“Why I Reap AND LIke 
Tue Los ANGELES EXAMINER” 


T’s the most interesting paper I’ve ever 
read—that’s why 1! like The Examiner. 
Interesting, net alone in lively, human aggres- 
sive and medern handling ef news stor.es— 
but alse editorially, departmentally and in 
its bigness of contributors. 

“Dve eften wondered what it would cost 
te buy books containing the writings of a 





| MUSIC ARBITER | 








Gertrude Childs Huntington 


Brisbane, a Francesco Nitti, an 


. H. G. Wells, Kathiocn Norris, Rupert Hughes, 


Will Rogers, memaore Glass, David Lioyd 
George, 0 . Molntyre, Ted Cook and a 
score others, as they appear in The 
Examiner in the course of a year. | imagine 
it would run inte thousands of dollars. 

“The Examiner's music department natur- 
ally intrigues my interest; it is an activity in 
which | am vitally concerned. among 
local musie critics | — no one the 
ef Patterson Greene. writes with sym- 
pathy, understanding, oo “intelligence and 
tearlessness. 

“My Examiner is as necessary to my hap- 
piness as my music.” 


Gertrude Childs Huntington is one of 
ay he leaders of Los Angeles. She 
member of the Ebell Club, the 
Women's Athletic Club, the Pro-Musical 
Club, and the Euterpe Opera Reading 
Club. She is a gifted Soprano. 








Vember of Associated Press 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 





Member of A. B. C. 
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builds public buildings of many 
kinds. 

Each one of these various groups 
of owner individuals has to be sold 
from a different angle, if it is 
to be sold at all. Each owner is 
biased and urged forward or held 
back by his personal likes and dis- 
likes, by his financial condition, geo- 
graphic location, or purpose for 
which his building is intended. All 
of which makes a perfectly amaz- 
ing chaos of the individual called 
the owner when analyzed and stu- 
died for an advertising campaign. 

How then, you ask, can the 
manufacturer of modest means step 
into the realm of advertising and 
be sure that he will not waste his 
appropriation on this truly chaotic 
market we call the Owner? 

Right here is where the unbal- 
anced advertising budget can be 
avoided by realizing the one out- 
standing difference between build- 
ing trades selling and all other 
selling. In the building industry 
there is a comparatively small group 
of individuals which exercises such 
a tremendous influence over the se- 
lection and use of materials that 
they can be said to be the dominant 
purchasing power of the industry. 
I refer here to the architect, con- 
tractor and sub-contractor. 

I do not infer that this group 
wields an arbitrary power and 
is the whole show when it comes 
to the purchasing of materials, 
for after all its members are em- 
ployed to serve. But they are also 
employed because of their expert 
knowledge of building; their word 
carries weight and in the last 
analysis they are in a position to 
come pretty near killing the sale 
of any material that they do not 
believe in. 

Those of you who have em- 
ployed architects or contractors 
know of the constant pressure and 
vigilance these trained men main- 
tain to keep you within the bounds 
of practicability and economy. And 
parenthetically, let me warn you 
that if you feel the urge to build 
coming on, be sure to engage the 
services of the best architectural 
and construction talent that you 
can afford. I have recently com- 
pleted a summer home on rather 
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an air tight budget and after the 
most careful planning and schem- 
ing on my own part, I employed 
both a competent architect and 
builder to save money for me, and 
they did it. 

With all the owner’s knowledge 
of materials, the architect and the 
builder are the ones upon whom 
depend the economic and practical 
success of any building. 

All of which being accepted as 
true, it is easy to see the economic 
fallacy of making the owner the 
over-dominant note in a_ building 
material campaign. It means first 
the tremendous cost of getting all 
owners under the spell of the ad- 
vertising and then the danger of 
having it upset by not having 
properly sold the architect and 
contractor. 


The Architect 


It has been claimed that the 
architect as a class either directly 
specifies or influences the specifica- 
tion of 80 per cent of all building 
materials. There are some who 
will claim that it is an over-opti- 
mistic estimate. I am inclined to 
believe it substantially correct for 
careful estimates credit architects 
with specifying one hundred and 
fifty million dollars worth of mate- 
rials every month, or nearly two 
billions a year, out of a total of 
over three billion dollars expended 
annually for building materials and 
equipment. 

Beyond this direct specification 
of materials there is the tremen- 
dous influence of architect-chosen 
materials in construction over 
which architects have no direct 
control—such as _ small private 
houses on which no architect is 
employed and industrial work de- 
signed by engineers. And now, 
with the increasing appreciation for 
the esthetic in construction, the 
architect’s influence will increase 
rather than diminish. I believe 
that our buildings of tomorrow will 
be entirely designed and decorated 
by architecturally trained minds 
_ The interesting thing about arch- 
itects, from the viewpoint of the 
seller of building materials, is the 
fact that there are so few of them. 
Information from. many different 
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‘‘A CITATIO 


CITATION for truth in advertising is du -. 


The Cleveland Press. Dismissing extrava 
gant boasts and exaggerated claims, this news 
paper says that outside the true Cleveland marke‘ 
local newspapers must be used to make sales. 


arguments to squeeze half of Ohio into the Cleve 
land market, neither does it submit that its cir 
culation extends beyond the 35-mile radius that! 
truly the Cleveland market. Each local new 
paper, states The Press unequivocally, serves an 
covers its immediate territory best. 


“In this every big city newspaper must honest! 
concur.” 


The Clevelan 


Detroit + Atlanta NATIONAL AL ADI\ 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New Y 


FIRS T ADVERTISIN 
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. 
O says The American Press association in a recent 


is dua trade-paper advertisement. 

trava 
We reiterate the platform upon which we solicit ad- 
ertising for the TRUE Cleveland Market: 


Small and Compact, 35-miles in radius, 1,525,000 in 
. Mpopulation, hemmed in by the prosperous markets of 
@ther northern Ohio communities, The TRUE Cleveland 
‘BMarket is the only area of Cleveland business influence 
nd Cleveland newspaper advertising influence. 


Akron isn’t in it, nor is Canton, Youngstown, San- 
lusky, or Ashtabula. To sell goods or service to the 
beople of these cities you must use local newspapers. 


To sell goods in the TRUE Cleveland Market The 
ress is your First Advertising Buy. 


First in 


Cleveland 


Pt il j 1 hi 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Los Angeles 


IN C LE.V &..L.ALN DBD 
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The St. Louis Star Shatters Every Pre- a mot 
vious Record by Attaining Both the oe 
Largest Circulation and the Largest _ 
Advertising Volume of Any January 
in the History of This Newspaper! 


The ¢ 


le 
2 Lye 
The St. Louis Star’s advertising gain of sates 
1,464,468 lines in 1928 was the largest gain dange 
of any daily (6-day) newspaper in the maril} 
United States, according to available ihe 2 
statistics. Its circulation for 1928— dustry 
136,537—was the largest of any year in seven 
the history of this newspaper. And in a 
January new records have been estab- b> tot 
lished, as the following figures show ... cally z 
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sources reveals the astonishing fact 
that there are not over 10,000 arch- 
itectural offices in the entire coun- 
try and that not over 20,000 men 
are employed by these offices. 

Bi ere then is a relatively small 

up of individuals either directly 
oo cntroliien or influencing the speci- 
fication of a major part of all 
building material. And this group 
is so compact, exactly located, sim- 
ilar in outlook, ideals and aims that 
it can be studied as a group and 
advertised to as a group. 

Does it not seem logical that 
from the viewpoint of sheer eco- 
nomics, the architect is entitled to 
a more important place in the ad- 
vertising budget than he usually 
gets! 

The Contractor and the Material 
Dealer 


Here is a group of less than 
200,000 recognized and established 
concerns whose importance in the 
selection of building materials it is 
dangerous to discount. While pri- 
marily they function as middle-men 
or purveyors of material, they are 
the practical field men of the in- 
dustry. While an owner may know, 
even in considerable detail, what 
he wants in the way of construc- 
tion and the architect may be able 
to interpret that need both practi- 
cally and esthetically, it is the con- 
tractor who must put it in terms 
of actual construction. Thus, in 
most architectural offices, it is the 
usual practice to consult with 
friendly contractors about the prac- 
tical details of construction. 

It is right at this point that most 
successful manufacturers of build- 
ing materials make their greatest 
sales efforts, Many of them do their 
own erection or control it through 
relations with contractors built up 
and kept alive by advertising and it 
is as experts in construction that 
they are consulted by architects and 
owners about the practical details 
of their work. 

To sum up the whole situation, 
it seems to me that when advertis- 
ing programs for building mate- 
rials are being made, it would be 
economically sound to consider 
each and every purchasing influ- 
ence and place it in its relative po- 
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sition and work it for all that it 
is worth. It is true that the order 
of importance of the various in- 
fluences will vary with different 
products. In the case of an en- 
tirely decorative material, such as 
wall covering or lighting fixtures, 
the owner will probably be more 
important than the architect. But 
in the selection of rough structural 
materials and in many of the fin- 
ished structural products, such as 
roofing, floors, etc., the architect’s 
influence will be very great. 

Each year the individual adver- 
tiser is confronted with the prob- 
lem of selling over a half million 
new owners who come into the 
market. Besides this, he must 
either sell or keep sold the many 
millions who are already owners 
and present a tremendous replace- 
ment market. As I have indicated, 
this vast group is in reality not 
a group, but a tremendous number 
of individuals who present an im- 
posing problem to the limited bud- 
get. 

As against this, the advertiser 
has a small group of architects, 
contractors and dealers, mostly ac- 
tuated by similar impulses, that he 
can easily turn into salesmen for 
himself. 

Because of a careful study and 

analysis of the relative importance 
of the various buying influences, I 
have seen many small appropria- 
tions produce wonderful successes. 
And I have seen great appropria- 
tions turn into dismal failures. 
- The building material manufac: 
turer who invests money in selling 
the architect and contractor can’t 
go wrong because he can’t do busi- 
ness without these men. But he 
can easily repeat the terrible mis- 
take made recently by one illy ad- 
vised advertiser who spent a for- 
tune to acquaint the “man in the 
street” with his product when sta- 
tistics proved that only one man 
in every 10,000 “in the street” 
would ever have the slightest 
chance to purchase this product. 


Death of James Carr Garrison 
James Carr Garrison, editor and pub- 


lisher of the Pelham, N. Y., News, 
died recently at that city at the age 
of fifty-nine. He was, at one time, as- 
sociated with the New York World, 





An Insight into Dry Goods Dealers’ 
Thoughts on Advertising 


Their Convention Reveals a Cross-section Opinion on Modern Art, 
Style and Copy Appeal 


HAT department store ex- 

ecutives are thinking and 
doing, advertisingly is a matter of 
deep concern to those national ad- 
vertisers whose products are dis- 
tributed through the channels con- 
trolled by these executives. For 
this reason there follows a brief 
review of discussions before the 
convention at New York, last week, 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Attendance at the convention 
would impress a national advertiser 
with the fact that, in many re- 
spects, the problems that challenge 
his attention also press the depart- 
ment store executive for solution. 
In order to insure that retail ad- 
vertising will be profitable, retail 
advertising executives, like national 
advertisers, are seeking to stress 
usability and service of the goods 
advertised ; they want their copy to 
be in step with the times but they 
do not wish to be misled in what 
was described as a wild scramble 
for the bizarre through unintelli- 
gent use of modern art; neither do 
they wish to be swamped in a style 
cycle that eventually might become 
a substitute for “price” appeal, with 
consequent weakening effects. The 
power of “style” appeal is recog- 
nized but care must be taken not 
to allow it to submerge or inter- 
rupt consistent mention of services 
and policies that reflect the char- 
acter of the institution advertised. 

Information also was given to 
the convention regarding a per- 
fected liaison between buyers and 
the sales departments, on one hand, 
and the advertising department on 
the other. Incidents were related 
to show how desirable it is to fol- 
low the example of national adver- 
tisers and make greater use of 
human-interest copy. 

Because retailing is a ceaseless 
grind, in the opinion of H. F. 
Twomey, publicity director of the 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 
plans are rigidly made with the 
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likely prospect that retail adver- 
tising is apt to become mechanical 
in the sense of so much copy to be 
written, so much description neces- 
sary, so much repetition of the 
countlessly said things. He re- 
ferred to the growth in general 
content of magazines and news- 
papers, stating that since no one 
has been able to extend the span 
of a day, there must be wedged 
into this volume of the world’s 
news and activities daily advertise- 
ments that will capture the reader's 
attention and hold it until the ad- 
vertiser’s message is understood 
and action induced. 

“No one buys’ merchandise 
merely for the sake of buying 
merchandise,” said’ Mr. Twomey. 
“Purchases are made because there 
is a need or desire created. Human 
interest’s function is to live in pros- 
pect with the reader the enjoyment 
of the merchandise, to drive home 
the need, to stimulate the desire. 
Human interest forms the reader 
contact. If it be based not merely 
on sensational originality, but on a 
reasoned, intelligent tie-up with the 
popular needs and desires of the 
reader, it will do an enormous sell- 
ing job for you.” 

As an illustration of the produc- 
tive value of human-interest copy 
that is aimed at a particular audi- 
ence, Mr. Twomey described the 
Jordan-Marsh “junior miss” cam- 
paign. Concerning that series, in 
which some thirty advertisements 
have appeared, he said: 

“We have never for a single 
moment lost the touch of the audi- 
ence to which we are talking. We 
have never failed to inject human 
interest to the nth degree. We 
have never hesitated to say the 
things, seemingly flippant, which 
we knew the flapper was saying. 
We are competing for youth’s at- 
tention and interest against a whole 
world which is intensely alive and 
interesting to her. 

“Tf we can talk her language, 
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How 
would you 
like to 
grow dates? 


It’s an up-and-coming part 
of Southern California’s 
“Big Business” of agricul- 
ture. Dates have been cul- 
tivated and prized from re- 
motest antiquity, but Coa- 
chella Valley grows more 
tasteful, healthier dates than 
ever came from Arabia or 
Africa—because of scientific 
culture and sanitary packing. 


As with dates, so with or- 
anges, figs, grapes, walnuts, 
olives—over forty crops—all 
produced under exacting, 
scientific methods. 


These growers are of the 
modern school. Only a 
magazine like Farm and 
Orchard, issued weekly with 
the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times, can meet this unique 
situation. Illustrated in ro- 
togravure; edited on the 
spot—it makes The Times 
supreme among Southern 
California’s great prosper- 
ous agricultural population. 


Tos Angfiks Times 


Eastern Representatice: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market 8t., 


San Francisco White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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and not seem stilted or strained in 
so doing, if we can let her know 
that we keep pace with her com- 
ings and goings, her sayings and 
doings, perhaps in the natural 


course of things we can sell the 
great big idea that we also know 
what she wants to be wearing and 
what prices she needs to be pay- 


It was anticipated by.. Mr. 
Twomey that some of the “dele- 
gates at the convention might quar- 
rel with the type of advertising 
which this campaign presents. 
None could quarrel, he asserted, 
with the results that this campaign 
has produced. 

A forecast of the future of ad- 
vertising was presented by F. A. 
Weston, sales manager of the 
Kaufmann Department Stores 
Company, Pittsburgh. If one de- 
sires to read a few pages ahead in 
the book of advertising, Mr. Wes- 
ton recommended that this best 
could be done by trying to read a 
few pages ahead in the story+of 
our civilization. Advertising, he 
said, is a moving line running 
parallel to civilization, at once ac- 
companying and in some degree 
guiding it. A study of the trend 
of civilization, therefore, should 
indicate the future of advertising. 

Among the trends that may be 
expected to exert an influence on 
advertising, Mr. Weston mentioned 
internationalism, which in turn is 
fostered by mass production; im- 
proved transportation, which points 
to a period of nomadism and a 
changeable, restless people always 
looking for something better, some- 
thing different with the conse- 
quence that advertising will be 
kept hustling to tell them what it 
is, where it is and why it is: the 
trend toward scientific knowledge 
and analytical study, and the trend 
toward co-operation. 

“Advertising is flexible and 
quickly responsive and_ readily 
adaptable,” said Mr. Weston, 
“qualities which will make it a still 
better servant in the new air age 
of business and living that is upon 
us. In an age of speed the swift 
adaptability of advertising will in- 
crease its importance as a business 
force,” 
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A general discussion was precipi- 
tated by a remark made during 
the address of William H. Mc- 
Leod, advertising manager of the 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Bos- 
ton. He stated that it was the 
policy of his store never to adver- 
tise a second time merchandise 
which failed to sell. This policy is 
adhered to even though the re- 
sponse to the advertising might 
justifiably be affected by a blizzard 
or a rain storm keeping prospects 
from responding to the advertise- 
ment. Experience has shown, he 
said, that repeated advertising, 
even after such handicaps, had 
failed satisfactorily to move the 
goods advertised. He described as 
vicious the practice of repeated ad- 
vertising of goods which do not 
move, a practice which only results 
in sending good money after bad. 

Four principles which guide 
Filene’s advertising policy were 
enumerated by Mr. McLeod. These 
are: (1) Advertise what the public 
wants to buy; (2) advertise new 
goods, not mark-downs; (3) let 
the advertising department decide 
whether goods should be adver- 
tised or not, and (4) let the ad- 
vertising department have the 
power to get into various depart- 
ments the things which it wants to 
advertise. 

“In order to carry out these 
principles,” said Mr. McLeod, “you 
must have a strong advertising de- 
partment. If the departmént is 
poor, 1t cannot succeed. One that 
does things and is not backed up, 
cannot succeed either.” 

Mr. McLeod also explained that 
it is the policy of Filene’s to let its 
copy writers write visionary adver- 
tisements. These advertisements 
encourage the buyer to buy with 
more confidence when he sees ad- 
vertising in advance. The copy 
writers also write copy for mer- 
chandise which is not in the store. 
If the idea seems sound, buyers 
stock the goods and the advertising 
appears. This practice has _re- 
sulted from the policy of making 
advertising a joint responsibility 
between the merchandising and ad- 
vertising departments. 

At first buyers and the publicity 
department were brought into a 
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The unique 
variety of its 
contents insures 
the Morning 

New York 
American more 
readers per copy 
than 

eny other 
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know 
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Is Sunpay 


FOR WEEK-DAY 


ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS 


Nort when the week-day claims are based on 
home coverage! 

For Sunday circulation is home circulation. 
Sunday’s tally—or failure to tally—with week-day 
circulation and advertising proves or disproves 
claims for week-day home coverage. 

In Boston, for instance— 

Three seven-day newspapers carry most of 
Boston’s national and local advertising. Only one 
of these three, the Globe, holds its group of readers 
in Metropolitan Boston intact over Sunday. The 
other two lose a third and two-thirds, respectively. 

Obviously the home newspaper in Boston is the 
Globe. Both local and national advertisers rec- 
ognize this fact. 

Boston merchants place more advertising in the 
Globe seven days a week than anywhere else. In 


‘The Bosto1 
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department store advertising, the Globe runs not 
only as much on Sunday as the other three papers 
combined, but leads by 48% for the whole seven 


days. 


In display advertising, the Globe also leads 
Sunday and daily inthree of the five major space 
classifications, including automotive advertising. 


» ~ 


The Globe’s editorial policy gives foremost consideration to 


the home. 


The Globe has a larger staff and carries more suburban 


news than any Boston news- 
paper. Its Household Depart- 
ment, established thirty-four 
years ago as the first “‘women’s 
page” in the country, is an in- 
stitution faithfully recognized by 
Boston women. School news is 
complete. Its sport page is sec- 
ond to none. 

Thus, on the home coverage 
question, the Boston Globe scores 
from every angle—advertising, 
circulation and editorial. 

National advertisers cannot 
adequately cover Boston’s rich 
home market without the Globe. 

Our booklet will help you in 
determining how best to sell 
in the Boston market. Send for 
a copy. 

















Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns, 
of the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth is 
$9,000. Savings deposits aver- 
age $2,000 per family. 


Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
by the A.B. C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 border- 
ing and nearby suburbs. 


Here in Metropolitan Boston 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which holds 
all of its readers in this rich dis- 
trict seven days a week. 


Boston’s t department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspa- 

With seven dailies and 
| nae Sunday papers to choose 
from, they spend 37% of their 
entire Boston newspaper ap- 

priation in the daily and 
day Globe alone. 
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closer working arrangement and, 
with the planning of a sales pro- 
motion department, the selling de- 
partment has joined hands. The 
sales promotion committee, when 
originally formed, included but a 
few people but, Mr. McLeod ex- 
plained, as the idea took hold, 
membership was enlarged as it was 
found that every division of the 
organization helped in selling, from 
elevator men to the credit depart- 
ment and the marking department. 

In answer to a question how 
often Filene’s will repeat a suc- 
cessful advertisement, Mr. McLeod 
answered that it is the policy to 
advertise as often as it can an item 
that is a good seller. He made the 
criticism that advertising depart- 
ments too often fall down in tiring 
of advertising an item and in 
reaching out to advertise something 
new. He recommended, as a test 
of continued advertising, that the 
public be allowed to show its fail- 
ing interest in an advertisement 
before that particular advertising 
is dropped. 


A Lack of Balance in Department 
Store Advertising 


In the opinion of Gordon Schon- 
farber, sales manager of the Glad- 
ding Dry Goods Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., even the most casual 
observer of department store ad- 
vertising must be impressed with 
its evident lack of balance. There 
are too many instances, he con- 
tended, of all whipped cream one 
day and nothing but steak the next. 
Hunch, precedence and periodic 
epidemics of this-or-that idea, 
whether Morse dot, freak cuts, or 
extreme modernism, he said, all 
run a course because some loud- 
voiced executive insists that such 
is the course to be followed. 

“Few executives,” said Mr. 
Schonfarber, “could take their ad- 
vertising scrap book to an isolated 
place to see if their advertising has 
carried an element of continuity. 
To be specific, what would such a 
study reveal?” It would probably 
show that space given to style and 
other transient phases of sales ap- 
proach had allowed little space, if 
any, for mention of utility of the 
goods advertised or mention of 
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special services of the store. A 
balanced diet, he stated, should 
provide adequate space for mes- 
sages concerning special services, 
such as mail-order, delivery, and 
shopping guides and advertising 
policy, factors which make up ig 
the public eye, the sum total o 
character of the institution. 

Heyworth Campbell, of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Incj 
in a talk on advertising layout, 
condemned what he believes is a 
lack of individuality and person- 
ality in most retail store advertis- 
ing. Most of it, he said, deplor- 
ably lacks any distinctive character 
due to the fact that there is too 
much aping of competitors and a 
scramble to indulge in so-called 
modernism. 

He recommended that retail ad- 
vertisers cultivate an orderly mind 
as the first prerequisite in achiev- 
ing improved layout; that they 
have a constant realization that the 
whole is greater than any of its 
parts; that they make space deco- 
rative without decorating it; that 
they train themselves into seeing a 7 
solution of their layout problems 
in a conventional and bread-and- 
butter manner, then strive for co- 
hesion with the most unusual and 
bizarre. In the two approaches, 
conventional and bizarre, it may be 
found that one and the same thing 
is being visualized. Determine 
which is best, said Mr. Campbell, 7 
but do not try to combine the best 
elements of both and find you have 
practically nil. 

How consumer demand may be 
advantageously interpreted as a 
guide in securing speed and cer- 
tainty of business growth was out- 
lined in an address by Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, president of the Engi- 
neering-Economics Foundation. A 
plan for the budgeting of adver- 
tising appropriations by depart- 
ments was presented by L. G. An- 
drews, controller, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia. Pamphlets 
distributed to delegates illustrated 
the results determined from Mr. 
Andrews’ survey. The plan repre- 
sents a monthly breakdown over a 
six-month period of.actual expendi- 
tures by departments and the ideal © 
recommended by the study. 
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Semmanufacturers—And so on.... All 
slineator Interiors are “Originals” and 

g planned and built right here in the 
utterick Building—...To show that 

ie taste supposed to be Park Avenue’s 

ay be genuinely adapted to Main Street 
icomes. ... Come down to Spring Street 
~"pme day and see Delineator Home Insti- 


te including Delineator Interiors. 
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aN 1928, Delineator gained 
915,000 new readers— 


It is now one of the few 


publications with a net paid 


circulation of more than 


2,000,000. 
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Established 1868 
Redivivus 1926 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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See ne ae ee rt it pay te garg 


Independents Pool Plans to Combat 
Chain Department Stores 


A System Which Is Claimed to Have All the Advantages of the Chain 
Plus the Individual Initiative of the Independent 


By David Owens 


General Manager, J. B. Ivey & Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


ODAY, department stores are 
forming chains all about us, 
and none of us would be surprised 
hould we wake up any morning 
o find that another independent 
eighbor has gone over to the enemy. 
In the midst of all this come the 
independent merchants banding to- 
gether in groups for self-protection. 
The special comfort we get out 
of the present condition is, almost 
ithout exception, that the domi- 
nant store in all the major cities 
still an independent _ store. 
Jhether it will remain so or not 
depends on how progressively it is 
operated, and how much of the 
good qualities, and proved methods 
f the chains it can incorporate 
nto its business. 
More than a year ago, under 
he guidance of the National 
etail Dry Goods Association, a 
Southern Research Association was 


miormed, composed of J. Goldsmith 


Co., Memphis; Thalheimer 
Brothers, Richmond; Burdines, 
Miami; Maas Bros., ‘Tampa, and 

. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte. The 


been getting together for three- 
day quarterly meetings, held in a 
member store. These stores ex- 
change all their confidential fig- 
ures, and all vital operating facts 
that enter into the running of a 
store. 

The first day’s meeting is given 
over to a study of these figures and 
an exchange of ideas, sales plans, 
buying information, and other 
things of interest to the group. 
Department by department is com- 
pared, particularly good records i in- 


The next day, the group divides 


From an address made before the an- 
nuai convention of the National Retail 
4 Gost s Association held at New York 
ast wee! 


into committees for a survey of 
the local store. This is painstak- 
ingly done and the entire organiza- 
tion and all methods of operation 
are studied from top to bottom. 

One committee, composed of the 
store controllers, makes a study of 
the office set-up, which includes 
methods of accounting, and credit 
control. The figures of all the 
stores in this group are on an ex- 
act comparable basis, and thus give 
every member of the group the 
benefit of any good job which 
might be done by any member. 

Another committee makes a study 
of the sales promotion division, 
which includes the advertising pol- 
icy and sales planning methods 
with a view toward seeing that 
there is a proper co-ordination be- 
tween buying and selling. 

Another studies the physical 
condition of the store, the lay-out 
of its departments, its cleanliness 
and order, the window display and 
interior trims. 

Another takes up the study of 
the personnel. Are the sales peo- 
ple properly trained? Is the ser- 


_ Vice up to the standard of present- 


day practice? 

Another makes a study of the 
merchandise and reviews such 
questions as price lining, stock 
control, and all other matters per- 
taining to the merchandise section. 

The third day these typewritten 
reports are read in an open meet- 
ing by the chairman. of the com- 
mittee, there being present all 
members of the group, together 
with the executives of the store 
being studied. ‘ 

The main object of these store 
studies, or reports on the condition 
of the business, is to point out the 
blunders being made by the store 
studied. It has been found that 
these store studies are invaluable, 
in that members get the opinions 
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of fifteen or more successful mer- 
chants about the efficiency of each 
store. 

The executives of every store 
studied have declared that these 
reports have been worth thousands 
of dollars to them, and in fact, 
could scarcely be bought at any 
price. 

Since these stores have been vis- 
ited by the group members, dozens 
of recommendations have been 
made and carried out that have 
proved of tremendous value. 

Another advantage this Southern 
Research Group expects to get out 
of the organization is the holding 
in each store every year of four 
or five store-wide events. Number 
one is a January Clearance Sale, 
number two a May Style Promo- 
tional Event, number three an Au- 
gust Clearance Sale, number four 
an October Golden Harvest Sale, 
or an event featuring style mer- 
chandise, number five a Holiday 
Opening Sale. These events are 
run for three days in all stores 
simultaneously. The buyers are 
sent to New York at the same time 
to secure the merchandise. Daily 
telegraphic reports are made among 
all stores. Sales quotas are given 
every department in all stores, and 
a prize or banner awarded to the 
department showing the largest in- 
crease over its quota. This group 
now operates its own buying office 
at New York. 

It is confidently believed that 
this group is going to effect a 
considerable saving in the pur- 
chases of such things as store 
supplies, display fixtures, and the 
like. But this is of minor impor- 
tance compared with the value of 
having all of the buyers of the 
different departments get together 
to exchange information as to 
sources of supply, style, and price. 

Thus you have all the advantages 
of the chain, plus the individual 
initiative- and enthusiasm of each 
store’s own buyer—an advantage 
that must not be passed by too 
lightly. 


W. R. Ellis Joins Utica Agency 
William R. Ellis, recently with the 
Utica Engraving Company and _ the 
Utica es am | Service, both at 
Utica, Y., has joined Fred D. 
Stevens, Advertising, of that city. 
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Capper-Kelly Bill Aims to Re. 
store Right of Contract 
New York, Jan. 29, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in the January 24 issy 
by Max Reiner has attracted my x. 
tention and, feeling that perhaps ; 
—_ be misleading to some others, 4; 
well as the fact that I don’t believe M; 
Reiner understands the purpose of the 
Capper-Kelly Bill, thought I’d take th 
opportunity and time to answer. 

As the purpose of the Capper-Kelly 
Bill has been explained to me over ani 
over again by manufacturers, and even 
the Honorable Clyde Kelly, it is merely 
to restore the right of contract between 
manufacturers and customers so that if 
they wish to they can agree not to cut 
the resale price of the commodity in 
question. There is oye compulsory 
or mandatory about the bill. 

The merits of whether this is a good 
bill or a bad bill, whether it will work 
justice or injustice, of course, has 
created a tremendous interest, especially 
— the legislators in Washington 
who fear the manufacturers are trying 
to put something over on the public. 

It seems to me, some time within a 
year or two, I read an article in Prive 
ers’ Inx showing the rights between 
buyer and seller to agree on resale 
prices as applies to the different civil 
ized countries of the world, and, a 
near as I can remember, the United 
States compared very favorably with 
China in this respect, although in al 
other respects we are very much further 
along in a business way. This would 
make it seem obvious that other cou- 
tries, as regards the business interests 
of the country, take a very much 
broader viewpoint of this subject of 
the right to contract than is held at 
present in this country. 

The only danger which seems to k 
evident in the Capper-Kelly Bill is that 
Congress should decide whether the 
business men of this country are sufi- 
ciently honorable in their business 
dealings to be allowed to have this 
right of contract. 

If those of us who believe that this 
bill merely restores the right of contract 
to establish the resale price are right, 
then all this conversation and bugaboo 
about chain stores, big retailers and lit 
tle retailers, big manufacturers and lit 
tle manufacturers, and so on, is all tak 
ing a lot of time. 

W. A. Anstey. 


E. D. Voorhis, Vice-President, 
Royal Easy Chair 


E. D. Voorhis, in charge of sales ani 
advertising of the Royal Easy Chair 
Company, Sturgis, Mich., has been 
made vice-president. 


Appointed Space Buyer of 
Milwaukee Agency 
E. J. Shickel, account executive with 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 


advertising agency, has been promoted 
to the position of space buyer. 
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Yearly Advertising Revenue Rank of the 
Four Leading Weekly Magazines 1917 to 1928 
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Revenue Figures 1917-1926 jrom Curtio—“Leading Advertisers” 
1927 end 1928 from Publishers’ Information Bureou. 


Second to 
the Naturday Evening Post 


URING 1928 LIBERTY registered a gain of 
more than $900,000 in advertising revenue 
over the preceding year. A gain of $924,864.75, 


to be exact. 


LIBERTY is now second in advertising revenue 


among all weeklies. 


LIBERTY’S circulation is well on its way toward 
2,000,000 net paid. No advertiser can fail to 
consider a magazine that reaches 2,000,000 
families a week, at an advertising cost per fam- 
ily less than that of any of the 12 other leading 
publications in LIBERTY'S competitive group. 


Lib 
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Trade Commission 
Reports on Open Price 
Associations 





O* February 13, the Federal 
Trade Commission sent to the 
United States Senate a report on 
its investigation of open price trade 
associations. This investigation 
was called for by a Senate resolu- 
tion. 

In the letter of transmittal which 
accompanied the report, the Com- 
mission stated that the three prin- 
cipal recommendations made in the 
report are: 


That the United States Bureau of the 
Census be given power to compel the 
return of statistical data needed from 
all manufacturers and dealers, insuring 
satisfactory development of trade statis- 
tics with regard to accuracy and com- 
parability from month to month. 

That trade associations be given a 
definite place and responsibility in the 
social order by a licensing system, de- 
signed not so much as an instrument of 
regulation but rather as an important 
means of providing the Government with 
full heowleden of what the trade asso- 
ciations are doing. 

That practical coplication of the anti- 
trust laws might well be clarified or 
extended with reference to the circula- 


tion of identified price and statistical 
information. 
The report is concerned pri- 


marily with open price associations 
but it deals to an extent with trade 
associations generally. As a con- 
sequence, it would seem that the 
material the Commission has gath- 
ered and the recommendations it 
makes warrant the attention of all 
trade association executives and 
officers. 

The concluding paragraphs of 
the letter of transmittal are ex- 
ceedingly significant. The refer- 
ence to “institutes” would seem to 
be particularly important. This is 
how these paragraphs read: 

“Tt is common for trade associa- 
tion executives to refer to condi- 
tions ten or more years ago as re- 
gards trade association activities to 
illustrate and emphasize how good 
the associations are now as com- 
pared with how bad they were 
then. This way of looking at the 
matter may not be entirely reassur- 
ing, because of the possibility of 
back-sliding and reversion to old 
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habits. In fact, the ideas that are 
now prevalent in trade association 
circles often verge on ideas that 
were back of policies that are now 
admitted to be contrary to law and 
to public morals. 

“And to call the trade associa- 
tion an ‘institute’ does not help 
matters. 

“While it appears to be true that 
the practices of trade associations 
today are more public spirited and 
that they are dominated by broader 
ideas than formerly, there is still 
plenty of room for further im- 
provement. Perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in such a favorable 
development is the increasing in- 
fluence of broad-minded and able 
trade association secretaries. 

“With reference to fundamental 
questions of policy involved, it 
seems clear that trade associations 
have come to stay. They are evi- 
dently a permanent feature of our 
social organization because of 
characteristic possibilities of public 
service and because they are in- 
struments by which individuals are 
induced to transcend the point of 
view of merely private and per- 
sonal interest.” 





Appointments by “The House- 
hold Magazine” 


In order to have a resident represen- 
tative for The Household Magazine in 
each territorial sales office, the Capper 
Publications have transferred P. 
Morrow, formerly of. the Chicago office, 
to their Cleveland office. J. Goldstein, 
also formerly with the Chicago office, is 
now located at Detroit. T. offey, 
of the Kansas City office, has been 
transferred from the farm press to The 
Household Magazine staff. MG Odell, 
manager of the St. Louis + 4 will 
represent the magazine in his territory. 
Heretofore exclusive Household Maga- 
gine salesmen have been maintained only 
in the owe offices at New York, Chi- 





cago and Francisco. 
Campaign to Start on Faraday 
Cigars 
Followin several test igns, 
Justin Seubert, Inc., ft... mR. Y 


is planning to use newspapers in 2 
number of cities to advertise Faraday 
cigars. This campai will be built 
around the slogan, “Every tongue likes 
the Faraday Cigar,” and will be humor- 
ously illustrated with scenes from va- 
rious foreign countries with words or 


phrases in foreign tongues. This cam- 
peign is being directed by Wortman, 
rown & Company, Inc., Uti N. Y., 


advertising agency. 
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Why Detour? 


BOSTONIANS GIVE YOU EXPLICIT 
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\ | / HERE do the “stay-at-home” farmers live? They are 
’ ¥ rarely found where time-saving machinery is used. 


It is only natural that farmers in the North Central 13 
“Heart” States are far in the lead in applying time-saving 
machinery. In this rich agricultural section more than half 
the total valuation of farm machinery is concentrated. 





Have you considered this situation? That the soil, topography 
and climate of the various sections of the United States are so 
vastly different, that no one general policy of farming prac- 
tices can be profitably followed, or wisely recommended to all 
of the farm groups throughout the nation. That is why there Your ; 
is a vast difference in farm magazines. to ask 
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HE editors of Successful Farming recognize the futility 
of their attempting to gain complete reader-interest of 
farmers living everywhere in the United States. They have 
in the past, and will continue to serve exclusively the grain 
and livestock farmers in the North Central 13 “Heart” States. 
That is why the reader-confidence which Successful Farming 
has maintained among the most prosperous farmers in America, 
during the past quarter of a century, is unequaled. 








Dealers in Lima, Ohio are typical of the dealers in other 
recognized shopping centers throughout the “Heart” States. 
They know that farmers in the trading areas they serve are 
not “stay-at-home” people. They depend upon the farmers’ 
business for the volume sales they are now enjoying. 


Population, Lima, Ohio, 1925 
—46,717, or 11,679 families. 








Successful Farming reaches 
more than every third family 
living on the 13,333 farms 
in the area tributary to 
Lima. : 





The red circle indicates a 
30 minute ride to Lima. 








Your advertising in Successful Farming influences farm people 
to ask dealers for your product. 
Nee, 
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pany, Des Moines, Iowa 
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During the Year 1928 


The Booth Newspapers 
Published a Total of 
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Making the Merchandise 


an Incidental 


How One Manufacturer Has Helped Make the Retailer a Creator by 
Turning the Old Catalog into a New 
Method of Selling an Idea 


As told to Roy Dickinson 


By J. J. Abelson 


President, The Jabel Ring Manufacturing Co. 


I Pooy ~- is one point about com- 
ing into the management of a 
business through the selling end. 
It does keep a man thinking about 
the problems of the retailer. Years 
ago when I was selling on the road 
and calling on retail jewelers I 
realized that their problem was a 
heavy investment of 


to a point now where it can be 
described because it is working out 
for the benefit of all of us, retail- 
ers, jobbers and the production end. 
The thought briefly was that if in- 
stead of selling an assortment of 
rings we could sell the jeweler an 
idea our sales would take care of 





capital in merchandise 
which didn’t move 
quickly. I made up my 
mind that if ever the 
time came when I got 
into business for myself 
I would attempt to sell 
an idea rather than 
merchandise, 

Jewelers that I called 
on in the old days were 
up against a very sea- 
sonable selling proposi- 
tion. Christmas and 
graduation time were 
big days. But the tra- 
ditional habit of the 
jewelry business was to 
buy new styles and add 
to dead stock. It was 
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necessary for a jeweler 
continually to buy new 
and stylish merchandise 
but it was hard for him 
to keep his stock turn- 
ing over quickly. I am referring 
now particularly to the business 
with which I am most familiar, 
namely, rings. When I did get into 
business for myself, and I have 
been president of this company for 
some time now, I believed it was 
necessary to look toward causes 
and by eliminating the causes at- 
tempt to help the jeweler solve his 
problem in regard to the merchan- 
dise which I wanted to sell him. 
For the last several years we 
have been driving ahead at one 
fundamental idea and it has come 
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This Is One of the Pink Work Sheets That Dealers 


Use in Ordering 


themselves. We would attempt to 
break an old tradition and sell not 
merchandise but a method of re- 
sale. We would actually make the 
amount of merchandise incidental, 
realizing that if we could help the 
retailer to help himself in a new 
selling idea we would never over- 
load him but would help him make 
more profits. 

It is to be understood that our 
selling is done entirely through 
jobbers east of the Rockies but 
that a great deal of the work done 
by us to get our idea across to the 
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retailer is done by our own sales- 
men. Billing and all the rest of 
the usual functions are done 
through the jobber. It is only in 
selling the idea that we work di- 
rectly with the retailer. 

At the present moment in some 
retail jewelry store it would be 
entirely possible to hear one of our 
salesmen say: “I don’t advise that 
you buy twenty rings. I would 
rather have you buy three or four 
of these ring mountings almost as 
samples and then adopt our selling 
idea.” 

It is no strange thing for us at 
the present time to suggest a 
smaller order than the retailer 
might want to give us. That 
happy situation has come about 
through adherence to the one idea 
which I thought would be a good 
one back in the days when I was 
calling on the retailer for another 
concern. 


How the Plan Is Advertised 


In carrying out this idea the 
backbone of our sales policy has 
been the use of advertising pages 
in business papers, consistent em- 
ployment of direct mail to reach 
retailers, and the evolution of what 
used to be a price list and then a 
catalog into a compendium; an 
actual work book which helps the 
retailer become a creator of new 
business for himself instead of a 
patiently waiting storekeeper hop- 
ing that customers and passersby 
will stop in to look over his stock. 

en one of our salesmen 
enters the store of a retailer he 
puts our proposition before him in 
these words: “Believe me when I 
tell you that our house doesn’t care 
about selling you any rings, al- 
though ring mountings are our busi- 
ness. We have something much 
more important to offer you than a 
tray of rings. We're calling on 
you at this time to explain an idea. 

“We are perfectly well aware 
how impossible it is for you as a 
retailer to buy, or even to see, a 
fraction of the rings which sales- 
men call with, in your store. Fre- 
quently: these salesmen cannot 
understand why you don’t take on 
a few of their numbers when you 
admittedly comment that they are 
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good looking. Certainly you woul 
expect everyone to have some goof 
merchandise and some do have an 
especially good line. But you a 
ready have a big stock on you 
hands. 

“As you can see from our light 
case, there is nothing which we 
sell that will stick in your store, 
unlike some of the stuff that doesn't 
sell and waits for somebody to 
come along some day and take it 
away. No! Such merchandising, 
or lack of it, is so fundamentally 
wrong that retail jewelers (the real 
sufferers) do not wish to hear more 
about the painful subject ... m- 
less some constructive help might 
be offered them. And that is ’ex- 
actly what we now propose to do. 

“We make an article that re 
quires you to do a little something 
for yourself. This something is 
not difficult at all, yet it takes in- 
telligence and a progressive spirit 
to put it across. 

“You will take over our idea, 
and you will incidentally use a few 
of our mountings for the purpose 
of carrying out the idea. 
ing to this plan, when you sell 
mountings, you will sell extra dia- 
monds and stones which go hand in 
hand with this new business. 

“We do not ask you to buy a 
large assortment of these unusual 
numbers, We merely suggest tak- 
ing a few as samples, because we 
know that every mounting you 


in stock in different sizes. 

“With these ideas in your hands, 
and presented to your customers iti 
the manner we prescribe, your 
store will consequently be identified 
in the community as the sma 
shop that is always showing som 
thing new. It will not take long 
for the members in a communi 
to look at a ring and say, ‘Oh, 
yes, that is smart. Looks like 
ring from Jones’s.’ 

“It is the individual and new 
things which buyers want. Till 
now you could never satisfy thei 
varied requirements, because the 
investment in a stock of rings larg¢ 
enough to suffice would be pre 
hibitive. Now you can do it mo 
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Packer’s chief aim 
in business is to give 
the Outdoor Adver- 
tiser the best in lo- 
cations and service 
that money can buy. 
To this end the en- 
tire Packer organi- 
zation co-operates 
wholeheartedly with 
advertisers and their 
selling and advertis- 
ing representatives. 
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easily with only a few samples at 
hand by applying our Transforma- 
fion Service Idea. 

“We are leaving with you ample 
personal explanation of the idea 
and methods as well as a practical 
working laboratory in the form of 
this catalog. 

“We repeat that the retailer who 
is too short-sighted to recognize 
the unending possibilities of this 
unusual merchandising plan or who 
cannot do things for himself does 
not deserve the franchise or right 
to the use of this plan of selling 
mountings. 

“We are challenging the time- 
worn evil of burdensome invest- 
ment in slow moving merchandise 
and the ingrained tradition of de- 
pending upon seasonal business, 
and in their places we call you to 
our ranks to enjoy the fruits of a 
business that is built on twenty- 
four hour, everyday action.” 


Making a Laboratory Out of a 
Price List 


As I have stated before, the old 
price list which became a com- 
pendium is in actuality a working 
laboratory which every retailer can 
use to improve his creative power. 
His best customer, for example, 
who walks into the store and 
brings in an old diamond ring to 
have reset, may there look over 
a great variety of designs which 
are capable of an infinite number 
of variations. Instead of a lot of 
stock models with which he is 
loaded up, the local jeweler can 
take out our compendium and show 
her something smart in a dinner 
ring. He will say to her: “I will 
create something which may never 
be duplicated. We can use some 
of your stones. Perhaps you will 
wish to include others to make the 
design one which will perfectly 
satisfy you.” 

An impressive number of photo- 
graphs allows the individual cus- 
tomer a wide range in choice. 
These unusual photographs show- 
ing the rings without the stones 
indicate merely the general design. 
They occur on the right hand 
pages of the compendium under 
the general title of “Ring Trans- 
formations.” Our complete price 
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list is placed in the front part of 
the loose leaf book which is bound 
in fine leather. On the opposite 
page to each point of illustration 
are listed ring numbers which are 
illustrated on the reverse side. 
Alongside of each number ar 
spaces in which the jeweler can in- 
sert his own prices for all carat 
sizes in different combinations of 
metal. Each illustration, in other 
words, is merely a design to start 
the jeweler’s own creative imagina- 
tion working along certain lines, 

On one page, for example, will 
be shown a rather complete range 
of rings in various designs. Yet 
each ring lends itself to further 
change. On one page there are 
three columns reading, 
“regular” and “special.” 
set of illustrations under the word 
“blank” shows the original outline 
of the ring. The second set under 
“regular” shows the stock design 
and the third shows the same ring 
with a special design. These illus- 
trations indicate further the vari- 
ous design changes possible with 
our process. In the lower left- 
hand corner we show diamond 
rings as they appear when finished, 
the jeweler having furnished some 
of his own stones and his customer 
some. 

Instead of a complete description 
of a stock ring one of our descrip- 
tions will run as follows: 

Ring 1072. Note that this ring has 
a square shaped prong. A diamond in 
such a setting takes on the appearance 
of an emerald cut or a square cut 
stone. The following changes are sug: 

ested. A small diamond can be placed 
in each of the four corners in the top 
of the ring. Any number of small 1 dia- 
monds can then be added in the con- 
cave part of the shank. The bulge on 
the sides of the ring may be 
perfectly flat. Other mountings we 
suggest lend themselves to combination: 
of finishes by iw | wreaths and 
giving a sandblast finish to the back 
ground with a high polish to the orn 
mentation. 


At the bottom of each left-hand 
page beneath the price spaces 
which I have described are placed 
one or two suggestions showing 
how one of our designs may bt 
completely varied to meet the nee¢ 
of the individual customer. Ring 
transformations on each page af¢ 
fully described to show that with 
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Advertisers 
not only give 
this advice | 
but back it 
with their 
own 
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HE woman of todayisashare- 
holder in the well-managed 


preat company will tell you 
a large shareholder she is. 
\lso, Goop HousEKEEPING’S 
9 can show you thousands 
ters from women with sub- 
ial means who ask advice 
t their investments. 


.. 3 


t force has been more power- 
1 building Everywoman’s 
ence in American firms and 

than Goop Hovuse- 


>) HousEKEEPING for almost 
years has meant for her 
ity... security in molding her 
; and bringing to her the 
in thought and fiction. 


curity too in the beautifying 
e home, the care of children, 
uest for smartness and love- 
in her person, home life and 
| contacts. 


‘urity too in her choice of 
icts and services that make 
yle, comfort and enjoyment 


—clothes, cosmetics, automobiles, 
schools and travel—as well as safe 
buying in furnishings, foods and 
modern labor-saving equipment. 


—Security too, to more than 
1,600,000 confident families who 
read Goop HousEKEEPING, as well 
as to the well-informed merchants 
of the land. Its Index of Guaran- 
teed Advertisements is an honor 
roll of dependable trade-marked 
merchandise. 
é é é 


Manufacturers who serve modern- 
minded American women know 
that their advertisements in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING do not need to 
break down a wall of indifference 
and suspicion—that they have 
won the confidence of a national 
clientele of families with buying 
power when Goop HovusekeeEp- 
ING prints the story of their pro- 
ducts or service. 


Listed in Goop HousEKEEPING’s 
Index of Guaranteed Advertise- 
ments will be found many firms 
who have consistently used large 
space in Goop HovusEKEEPING 
since its earliest years. They count 
the good will of its readers as one 
of the elements of their success. 


Such security—such trade and consumer acceptance—is yours when 
your advertising message appears in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOUSEKEEPING 
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out destroying the identity of the 
original basic design the same 
graceful lines may be retained 
whether the stone be one-quarter 
carat or three carats and also in an 
infinite variety of combinations, 
Thus our compendium offers any 
retailer the opportunity to meet the 
most far-reaching demands of a 
customer who wants something 
totally different from anything he 
has seen in a stock ring. 

I have said before that we often 
suggest to a retailer that he take 
from his jobber a smaller selection 
than usual. This is well described 
in pages 10 to 21 in our com- 
pendium. Each group of plates in- 
cludes thirteen to seventeen rings. 
We assume that a retailer is in 
possession of any one or two of 
these groups. While each group 
includes from thirteen to seventeen 
rings actually, yet each individual 
ring may easily be transformed by 
our working sheets, which I will 
describe later, into a sufficient num- 
ber of designs to make the en- 
tire group the equivalent of the 
most comprehensive ring of sepa- 
rate stock rings. 

In this way we are enabled to 
help the retailer cut down his in- 
vestment in dead stock and yet 
offer a complete range when he 
works in close connection with our 
special order division in the fac- 
tory. Our salesmen point out to 
each retailer that no matter how 
much money he may invest in his 
ring stock, it is obviously impos- 
sible for him to carry even the 
smallest fraction of all the ring 
designs and finger sizes on the 
market. To sell a ring almost 
always means, therefore, selling a 
ring which must be made up spe- 
cially for the customer. Under our 
plan a few stock rings in his tray 
actually represent a complete line. 
Nothing need stop him from giv- 
ing his customer the exact design 
required, for each ring as shown 
allows the widest latitude in the 
matter of design. 

A seven-stone ring may, with the 
aid of our pink work sheet in the 
back, be transformed into a fif- 
teen-stone ring and the same holds 
true in the reverse process. The 
principle of ring transformation as 
we have worked it out places no 
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restriction on the creative skill 
the retail jeweler and actu; 
shows him how to increase 7 
greatly. At the end of ‘this se 
of plates are shown reproduced 
actual sizes for various size dim 
monds, The jeweler can thus de 
termine the top number he 

by comparing his diamond, whet 
one in his own stock or one wh 
the customer has brought in, 
the corresponding size on 
chart. 


How the Rings Are Ordered 


Then at the end of the whol 
book are a very large number 4 
pink sketch sheets which show f 
jeweler exactly how to create f 
new ring which his customer wai 
by using his own creative ability) 
his own shop. Each work sh 
has an order number and a sid 
and front view of the ring. 
is to sketch in there exactly wh 
his customer wants by referti 
back to our completely illust 
plates. Each pink work page o 
tains six small sheets and each 
perforated for i 
The jeweler, having worked 
with his customer exactly the nu 
ber of diamonds, how many co 
from his own loose stock, 
many from old mountings 
number of other stones, indical 
also on the work sheet the kind 
metal, the finger size, and w 
he must have the job. Then 
finds the place where any imp@ 
fections on the diamonds may 
described and three full lines 
remarks. He is asked to de 
nate beneath the outlined sketch 
of the ring as nearly as possible 
exact position of the stones. 
pink work sheet which he creafi 
with his customer’s assistance f 
be immediately detached and 
becomes an order to us. His 
ing on the work sheet comes to 
factory and our special transfo 
tion department immediately 
busy to carry out and make f 
gible the idea which the reta 
with his customer has worked ¢ 
Since we sell through jobbers 
most parts of the United St 
this work sheet is sent to 
through them. 

The pink section of our book 
therefore, the retailer’s work 
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True Reproductior 
in Pictures Speed U 


Good photographic te. 
productions convey the 
greatest believability next 
to actual sight of the 
products themselves, 
They inspire the conf. 
dence in the buyer that 
leads to purchase. 

Rotogravure, with its 
superior reproductive 
ability, has a definite 
place in every manufac. 
turer’s selling program, a 
place where it can func- 
tion more efficiently than 
any other medium. 





Your Merchandise 


d Increase 


Your Sales 


Women do 80% of the Buying 
| them with Truthful Rotogravure 


Woman, the skilled purchasing 
agent Of the American home, 
disburses most of the public’s 
income. She decides whether 
your product, or that of some- 
one else will be bought. As be- 
tween two competing items of 
apparent equal merit, she will 
be persuaded by the one sending 
her the most attractive and con- 
vincing advertising. 

In this situation pictorial 
rotogravure advertising is cre- 
ating some remarkable sales 
records in a diversity of indus- 
tries, by conveying to the con- 
sumers accurate, believable 
impressions of quality and use- 
fulness that induce purchases. 

The housewife controls some 


dollars that you want. Youmay — 


sell electrical goods. She may 
nced some. But if she gets a 
beautiful illustrated booklet or 


mating nee "Pera oro yeh 


folder all iin lace curtains 
she is quite apt to forget about 


General Office: 406 West 31st Street, New York 


Telephone: Chickering 8655 
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Commercial 
Rotogravure Printe 


As commercial rotogravure printers, we offer ad-) 
vertisers and buyers of printing a complete service 
which insures successful production of effective, sell- 
ing, printed matter, whether it is a tiny package in- 
sert or an elaborate catalog. 


Our service embraces layout, copy, photography, 
and art work in addition to the mechanical processes, 
all or any part of which service is available to you 
as necessary to complement the’ facilities of your 


own organization. 


An Artgravure representative will gladly discuss 
with you, without obligation. the application of ro- 
togravure to your sales program and its possibilities 
for speeding up and increasing sales volume. 


Layouts and estimates gladly 
furnished. Free descriptive 
booklet on request 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATIC¢ 


DESIGNERS AND PRINTERS OF ROTOGRAVURE ADVER 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEV3I 
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to each ring shown in the photo- 
graphic plate. 

- have we accomplished by 
this plan which first came to me 
when I called on jewelers on the 
road? It seems to me that we are 
helping to make the jeweler him- 
self a creator of designs, a ring 
artisan on his own premises. In- 
stead of treating the retailer as a 
man to whom we sell, we have 
visualized him as a man who must 
resell the merchandise if he is to 
make a profit for himself and be a 
profitable customer for us. Thus 
we have produced a living com- 
pendium instead of a catalog, some- 
thing which makes him actually do 
something for himself in order to 
make more sales. 

If his customer wants to see an 
actual reproduction of the design 
wanted before it is made up, this 
also may be had for it is part of 
our factory service to render such 
accommodation through our staff 
of designers who are continually at 
work there. 

The whole sales psychology of 
our business has been helped by 
this plan. Sales strategy is in 
favor of the interesting salesman 
who impresses the customer with 
the fact that he knows exactly 
what he is talking about. 

In the present form, our com- 
pendiums are costing us $18 apiece 
and far more than that, of course, 
by the time they are put into the 
retailers’ hands. 
of view which we have discovered 
on the part of the retailers with 
whom we do business, and on the 
part of their customers, makes us 
realize that the investment in this 
new idea has already more than 
proved itself. 


Join “Smart Set” 
Theodore’ A. Davidson has joined 


Smart Set, New York, and will repre- 
sent that publication in Philadelphia 
and the South. Sidney A. Allen, who 
will cover New York territory, also 
has joined Smart Set. 


Edward A. Grossfeld, formerly assis- 
tant advertising manager of Henry C 
Lytton & Sons, Chicago clothing store, 
has started his own advertising service 
at that city. 


Yet the new point . 
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Advertising Louisville Re-elects 
Officers 


J. Graham Brown was re-elected pres- 
ident of Advertising Louisville, Incor- 
porated, at the annual meeting of this 
organization which is directing the na- 
tional advertising for Louisville over 
the signature of the Louisville Indus- 
trial Foundation. Robert Montgomery, 
general sales manager of the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company, was re-elected 
chairman of the Plan & Schedule Com- 
mittee, which includes: 

Frank B. Ayres, secretary-manager, 
Louisville Industrial Foundation; F. C 
Adams, vice-president, Fidelity "& Col- 
umbia Trust Company; Sidney H. 
Bernheim, advertising manager, Louis- 
ville Times; Lawrence Aronson, adver- 
tising manager, Louisville Herald-Post; 
Bruce Hoblitzell and R. J. Frick. 

National advertising to sell Louis- 
ville’s industrial advantages began last 
September. Advertising aisville, In- 
corporated, has raised a fund of $300,00 
to cover promotional activity for three 
years. 


C. W. Hollendale with 


Welton Agency 

Charles W. Hollendale, Socmeste pro- 
duction manager for the Shuman-Haws 
Advertising Company, of Chicago, has 
joined Arthur D. Welton, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, in a similar capacity. 

The Welton agency has been appointed 
to direct advertising of the Chicago 
Tunnel Company and the Chicago Trust 
Company. 


C. M. Bonnell, Jr., to Head 


‘ ° ar 
“Packing and Shipping” 

C. M. Bonnell, Jr., of the freight 
container bureau of the American Rail- 
way Association, will become president 
of Packing and Shipping, New York, 
effective February 15. He has been 
with the American Railway Association 
since its organization in 1921. 


R. B. Mason Joins Wizard 


Company 

Robert B. Mason has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion for the 
Wizard Company, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of foot appliances. He was re- 
cently an account executive with the 
John Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. 


Harold Cressingham Opens 
Own Studio 


Harold Cressingham, for a number of 
years art director of James F. New- 
comb & Company, Inc., New York, has 
opened his own studio at New York, 


C. A. Tenney with Stobbs Press 

Carl Allon Tenney has joined the 
service department of The Stobbs Press, 
Worcester, Mass., printing and adver- 
tising service. 
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A Railroad Seeks 
Information on Market- 
ing Citrus Fruits 


Missourr Pactrtc Lines 
Sr. Lours, Mo. 


Jan. 31, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please accept our sincerest thanks for 
your letter of the 28th and for the very 
complete index of articles concerning 
marketing of citrus fruits that accom- 
panied it. The St. Louis Public Library 
is directly across the street from our 
general offices and it will be quite con- 
venient to find readily any of the vari- 
ous articles you referred us to. 

Possession of this list will be a very 
great help to the ly and advertis- 
ing department of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines in answering the many inquiries 
we receive from time to time from 
grower organizations and shippers along 
our lines. 

Missourr Pactrtc Lines, 
E. McReyno ps, 


I‘ the original letter of inquiry 
received from the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines we learn that that rail- 
road traverses large citrus produc- 
ing territory and that the producers 
in its territory have for some time 
been interested in learning some- 
thing about the advertising and 
publicity activities of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Printers’ InK has had a great 
many articles on this organization 
as well as regarding other citrus 
growers’ exchanges. We have sent 
Mr. McReynolds a complete report 
of all these articles and the mate- 
rial they contain will enable the 
Missouri Pacific Lines to furnish 
its shippers and prospective ship- 
pers with some valuable informa- 
tion on advertising and merchan- 
dising practices. 

When an organization like a rail- 
road starts to 100k into the market- 
ing and distribution problems of 
its customers and prospective cus- 
tomers with the idea of furnishing 
them with helpful information and 
suggestions, we may feel confident 
that merchandising is not likely 
to be a neglected subject—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Appoints Fox & Mackenzie 


I. P. Morris & De La Vergne, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Diesel engines, rotary 
pumps, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with Fox & Mackenzie, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. 
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Theme for Berlin Convention 
Was Anticipated 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
New York, Fes. 8, 1929, 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Referri to the excellent editori,) 
“World Moicgurtty and Advertising,” 
in your February 7 issue, you will & 
interested to know that at a_ recent 
meeting of the advisory committee oj 
the general chairman of the Berlin Con. 
vention the subject of a theme for th 
convention was thoroughly discussed 
The theme adopted is expressed in the 
slogan, “Advertising—the Key to Worl 
Prosperity.” 

not this aptly express your rec 
ommendations? 

It is expected that the slogan wil 
appear in all future convention , propa 
ganda. 

H. H. Cwartes, 
General Chairman, Berlin Convention 


William H. Denney Company 


Incorporates 

The William H. Denney Company, 
which has been conducted as an indi 
vidually owned advertising agency for 
the last eight years at New York, ha 
been expanded and incorporated as the 
William H. Denney ompany, Inc 
William H. Denney discontinues his 
active association with the Denney Pub 
lishing Company, publisher of ‘Na 
tional Adverising Records,” 
his whole time to his agency. 

F. T. Denman, assistant publicity 
manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York, will become vice 
president of the Denney agency, in 
char; of a_ specialized department 
which will be devoted to the servicing 
of accounts in the graphic arts field. 

The Mergenthaler company has ap 
pointed the Denney agency to direct its 
advertising account. 


C. W. Van De Mark, Presi- 


dent, Health-O Products 

C. W. Van De Mark, who joined the 
Health-O Quality Products Company, 
Cincinnati, three years ago as vice- 
oem and advertising manager, has 

m elected president. He will retain 
the title of advertising manager. 


to devote 


New Account for Buffalo 
Agency 


The Automatic Transportation, Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N » manufacturer of 
electric industrial trucks, tractors and 
engines, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the J. Jay Fuller Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., of that city. 


Death of Bert Ball 


Bert Ball, who conducted an advertis- 
ing business at St. Louis and Chicago 
for a number of years, died at St. Louis 
recently. He had joined the Hamilton 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, in 
January. At the time of his death Mr 
Ball was sixty-five years old. 
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Good News from the Condé Nast Publications 





WORLD COVERAGE 


HE Plaza Hotels have contracted for twelve 

quarter pages in each of the Four Vogues 
(American, British, French, German), in Vanity 
Fair, and in House & Garden, for 1929. 


World coverage, without waste. 


Does your product sell to the world’s best people, 
regardless of what tongue they speak? Should it? 


Then you can tell them about it successfully and 
surely through the Condé Nast Publications. 


This international advertising is a coming thing, 
you mark our words. 





The Condé Nast Publications and Properties are: vocue... 

VANITY FAIR... HOUSE & GARDEN... THE AMERICAN 

GOLFER . . . VOGUE PATTERN BOOK . . . BRITISH VOGUE .. . 

FRENCH VOGUE... GERMAN VOGUE... LE JARDIN DES 

MODES . . . BRITISH VOGUE PATTERN BOOK . . . VOGUE MODEN 

ALBUM . . , VOGUE PATTERNS . . . THE CONDE NAST PRESS. . . 
THE CONDE NAST SYNDICATE 
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California 
Hits Fraudulent Real 
Estate Copy 


“THE State Real Estate Depart- 
ment of California has an- 
nounced that it. will decline to is- 
sue licenses to those applicants who 
are known to resort to tricks or 
schemes in the advertising and sale 
of real estate. Specific attention is 
directed toward the abuses which 
the department feels are practiced 
by the use of blind advertisements 
which are banned from further use 
by State licensees. 

A bulletin issued by the Better 
Business Bureau of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Los Angeles gives the 
details of what is described as a 
“sweeping order” aimed to clean 
up fraudulent practices. The bul- 
letin quotes the -department’s no- 
tice to offending real estate dealers 
as follows: 


The public revolt and protest against 
certain methods employed by you and 
other lot sub-dividers in selling property 
has reached a point which demands dras- 
tic action. Reference is made to de- 
vices used to procure attention to 
property and securing lists of “pros- 
pects. 

. Your company, known in the 
past to have used one or more of these 
schemes or variations thereof, is hereb 
requested to file a statement that ou 
methods will not be used in 1929, and 
the filing of such a statement must be 
a condition precedent to the i of 
1929 license, and its continued ob- 
servance by you to be a condition for 
continuance of your 1929 license during 
the year. 





The practices condemned include: 

Use of “free” lot offerings or 
“advertising concessions” or “credit 
checks.” 

Use of “club memberships” or 
other exclusive privileges of lakes, 
boats, wharves, golf courses or 
similar offerings as a means of ob- 
taining “leads” to whom special 
inducements are to be made. 

Use of registering or drawing 
at fairs or any registering system 
through which lots are repre- 
sented as being free for a limited 
time, or offered at reduced prices. 

Use of any blind advertisement, 
coupons, or similar schemes for 
offering property free, or: reduced 
in price, as a special concession. 


Feb. 14, 19% 


Employment of any subterfuge 
calculated or likely to mislead or 
to conceal the ultimate purpose, in- 
tent or result of such advertising 
or representation concerning the 
property offered for sale. 

Use of free bus or touring meth- 
ods of getting prospective buyers js 
to be stripped of all camouflage 
and pretense. There must be no 
concealment of the purpose for 
which such trips are made, 


Appoint AW-Advertising 

The Roger Smith Corporation, New 
York, which has opened the Roger 
Smith Hotel at Stamford, Conn., has 
appointed AW- Advertising, Inc., New 

ork, to direct its advertising. The 
Bonded Capital Corporation, New York, 
also has placed its account with the 
AW agency. 

Newspapers, business apers and 
direct mail will be used for both ac- 
counts. Outdoor advertising also will 
be used in the campaign on the Roger 
Smith Hotel. 


Columbia Adds Two Adver- 


tising Courses 

Two courses in advertising will be 
added to the Spring Session of Colum- 
bia University Extension work. ‘“‘Ad- 
vertising Applications,’”’ under the di- 
rection of Kenneth Goode, is de- 
signed for students who possess more 
than the ~“ background of infor- 
mation in the field. “Newspaper Ad- 
vertising’ will be offered under the 
direction of Guy Hubbart 


R. W. Merrill with 
N. W. Ayer 


Ralph W. Merrill, at one time with 
Merrill, Price & Taylor, Inc., former 
Chicago advertising agency, and more 
recently with Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Inc., of that city, has joined the 
Philadelphia office of N. W. Ayer & 


Son. 


C. F. U. Kelly, Vice-President, 
George Harrison Phelps 
Charles F. U. Kelly has joined 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, as vice- “president. 
He was formerly with the B. Good- 
rich Company, Continental Rubber 
Works ond the Kelly-Racine Rubber 

Company. 


Meade Durbrow to Direct 
Sundstrand Burner Sales 
Meade Durbrow, who has been doing 
field work with The Sundstrand Engi- 
neering Company, Rockford, Ill., Sund- 
strand oil burner, has been made sales 
manager, succeeding J. A. Thorson, re 
signed. 
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‘i In a 


Y/ One Newspaper 


In New Orleans the trend is more than ever toward The 
Times-Picayune, the one big newspaper of the South’s first 
market. re gi 


In 1928 The Times-Picayune published more paid adver- 
tising than the afternoon and Sunday field combined 
more National advertising than the afternoon and 
Sunday field combined . . . more Classified advertising than 
ALL the other New Orleans newspapers combined. 


The Times-Picayune was the only New Orleans news- 
paper to show a gain over 1927 in both Local Display and 
National advertising. 


New Orleans is a “fi He 
One-Newspaper Market! Sferhiael 


Ghe Times-Picayune 
lf fers7 FOR THE sort  — 


Member 100,000 Ranney of American Cities, Inc. 
Mem ber Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 




















IS THE DEFINITE 
“ZONE OF SALES” 
FOR CINCINNATI 
WHOLESALERS 


72 LEADING WHOLESALERS 

REPRESENTING 22 LINES OF 

BUSINESS CLAIM THE OK 

MARKET CONTRIBUTES MORE 

THAN 88% OF THEIR TOTAL 
SALES VOLUME 





Figures covering the sales 
activities of Cincinnati’s 
leading retailers are equally 
interesting. 


THE O K MARKET IS 
CINCINNAT?PS ACTUAL 
TRADING TERRITORY 


THE CINCINNAT 
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More Tuan 161,000 


Post coverage of the O K Market is Cincinnati’s most 
economical buy for national, advertisers—the total is 
greater than that of any other Cincinnati newspaper— 
the cost is lower. The Post’s wide-spread coverage of the 
rich Ohio Valley, totaling more than 200,000 circulation, 
can be purchased at a figure slightly higher than the O K 
Market rate. Complete details deseribing this unusually 
sound national advertising set-up are given in a booklet— 
“For The First Time In The History Of American 
Journalism.” If you have not -received this booklet, 
please write The Post. 
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—PROSPERITY REIGNS 


. . « “The dairy situation remains 
the brightest spot in the agricul- 
tural picture,” declared Wm. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his annual report to President 


Coolidge. 


Advertisers have sensed this same 
condition, as indicated by the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE DAIRY 
FARMER which shows a 41% gain 


in commercial lineage. 


Each issue finds an increasing num- 
ber of new advertisers—24 in Jan- 
uary and February—and regular 
advertisers with larger schedules, _— 
concentrating their efforts on this 


“bright spot” in the farm market. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


Meredith Publishing Company 
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How to 
furn Down “Charity” 
Requests 


FeperaL Evectric ComPany 
Cricaco 


ditor of Printers’ Ink: 
I recall that some time ago, perhaps 
ix or eight months ago, there appeared 
» one of your publications an article 
hich contained in it a letter in connec- 
on with requests for advertising. 
In other words, this letter was sent 
wt to organizations and individuals who 
d requested the writer of the letter to 
hip in with a ge of advertising in 
me charity publication. 
I would like to get hold of a copy of 
he letter contained in that article. 
F. A. Orta, 
Sign Division. 


DVERTISERS re usually 
placed in a very embarrassing 
bosition when they receive solicita- 
ions for “charity” advertising. It 

s a situation which confronts prac- 
ically every advertiser at frequent 
ntervals. 

i The company located in a small 
own undoubtedly has great diffi- 
ulty in turning down these solici- 

ati especially when they are 

or local firemen’s benefits, women’s 

Mlubs, dance programs and the like. 

immediately an advertising man- 

meer refuses to donate, he becomes 
bh target for unkind remarks—di- 
ected at the company and at him 
personally. 

If ill-will is to be avoided it is 
herefore necessary to use shrewd 
liplomacy in refusing to do charity 
hdvertising. 

One way to do this is by follow- 
ng the general outline of the let- 
er which Mr. Orth remembered. 
his letter was published in an ar- 
icle appearing in the December 1, 
927, issue of Printers’ Ink. S. 
oland Hall, who wrote the ar- 
icle, told of a letter he received 
from an association soliciting an 
hdvertisement for a convention pro- 


pram and then gave his answer, - 


priations through refusal to toss 
their money into the irregular-me- 
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dium waste basket. A list of these 
articles is available to anyone in- 
terested. 

An example of what may be 
gained by refusing to advertise in 
irregular mediums is shown in the 
results secured by the New Orleans 
Associated Banks’ Advertising 
Committee. This committee was 
formed by New Orleans banks for 
the purpose of turning down solici- 
tations for charity advertising. 

After the committee had been 
operating for some time it was 
found that so much money had ac- 
tually been saved that these banks 
were able to launch a co-operative 
advertising campaign. As a result, 
the banks have been advertising 
jointly for over nine years to the 
people of New Orleans. 

An advertiser who wastes his 
money by advertising in irregular 
mediums is certainly handicapping 
his advertising appropriation. How 
much better it would be for him 
to confine his advertising to legiti- 
mate mediums and know that he 
is getting the most out of his ap- 
propriation—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Direct Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Sales 


C. W. Yerger, Eastern district man- 
ager of The Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, has 
appointed sales manager of the Han- 
son-Van inkle-Munning Company. 
Matawan, N. J., electroplating an 

lishing equipment and supplies. E. N. 

joice, secretary of the company, who 
has been directing sales, is relinquish- 
ing this work in order to devote his 
full time to his regular executive duties. 


F. O. Dunning, Jr., with 
“Chain Store Age” 


F. O. Dunning, Jr., for the last nine 
years Eastern manager of the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, has 
joined Chain Store Age, New York. He 
will be in charge of the Administration 
Edition of Chain Store Age, specializ- 
ing in equipment, real estate and store 
advertising. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris Appoint 
Critchfield 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Company, manu- 
facturers of barn equipment and chil- 
dren’s vehicles, Harvard, Ill., have ap- 
pointed Critchfield & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising. Magazines and farm papers 
will be used 
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Do Copy Tests Tell the Truth? 


You Can’t Measure the Value of a Piece of Copy Unless You Also Can 
Measure Markets—and Who Can Do That? 


By R. R. Morgan 


Sales Manager, Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 


A GREAT many advertisers 
throughout the land are suf- 
fering from a craze for tests. The 
symptoms of the disease are frantic 
tabulations of “results” from vari- 


the refining of petroleum. We 
work out a series of advertise. 
ments for you. Each one has 3 
different headline—a dynamic, ac. 
tion-compelling headline. Each on 


ous and sundry advertisements. 
Coupons are counted. Sales are 


totaled. 
to one advertise- 
ment or another. 
The “weak sister” 
advertisements are 
cast aside. The 
“proved” advertise- 
ments are given a 
pat on the back 
and with much 
scientific and pro- 
fessional dignity, 
released to a wait- 
ing world. 

But this business 
of testing adver- 
tisements runs into 
considerable money, 
so let’s look it 
square in the face 
and see what it 
amounts to. 


Credits are chalked up _ tic 








D? copy tests ever mea- 


sure the true value of 
an advertisement? No, says 
Mr. Morgan in this article, 
because there are too many 
uncontrollable factors in ad- 
vertising. Yes, says Mr. 
Weddell on the opposite 
page, because these factors 
can be controlled by using 
“time” as a catalyst. 

Have you ever tried copy 
tests? Do you believe the 
results proved the value of 
the advertisements? Or were 
they “mechanical truths but 
commercial lies?” Perhaps 
some other doctors of ad- 
vertising would like to di- 
agnose this problem. 





has a different appeal—reason-why 
copy—conversational copy—roman- 
appeal — yousean-do-the-same 


appeal—class ap- 
peal and so forth. 
Each one has a 
different illustra- 
tion by an artist of 
a different school 
— Leyendecker, 
Coles Phillips style, 
Mizen, Franklin 
Booth and so on 
We put signature 
cuts in some of the 
layouts — in others 
we leave the signa- 
ture off—or set it 
in small type, tab- 
loid style. Some of 
the copy we flood 
with white space. 
Other pieces we 
make dark asa 





I am a refiner 





Stygian night 








of gasoline. A 

bright young man comes to me and 
says: “The waste in modern ad- 
vertising is staggering. You are 
contributing to it. You are spend- 
ing real money. You would not 
think of running thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of gasoline through 
your plant without testing it. But, 
you spend thousands for advertis- 
ing without testing the advertising. 
Advertising is a science. Science 
is based on tests. If you want 
your advertising to be scientific— 
and I am sure you do—you should 
test your advertising.” 

“How do I go about testing my 
advertising?” I ask. 

“Ah!” says the young man, 
“We have developed a method in 
our agency that reduces advertis- 
ing to a basis just as sound as 


Some of the ad- 
vertisements we set in types like 
Cheltenham —in others we use 
Gothic. So you see, there isn’t a 
thing we don’t cover.” 

“Then what happens?” I ask. 

“Then we take these different 
individual advertisements and run 
them in smaller cities in news- 
papers with about equal circulations 
and check up on results. The in- 
dividual advertisements that pro- 
duce the most sales, we adopt. 
Those that do not produce sales 
we drop—no matter how attractive 
they may appear to you, a lay- 
man—or to me, an advertising ex- 
pert.” 

The craze is about to set in! 

“Tl think it over and let you 
know,” I tell the young Edison of 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Yes—lIf Prope 


Of Course Conditions Are Never 





By Justin 


NV R. MORGAN'S criticism of 
IVE test campaigns is fair as far 
as it goes. Certainly the market 
and the medium must be measured 
and controlled if results are to be 
worth anything. Every laboratory 
test must have its “control,” or the 
test is invalid. 

Do you remember Sinclair Lewis’ 
fine story of Dr. Arrowsmith and 
the old German professor who 
pounded that truth into his pupils: 
“Where is your control? Your 











tra- 
st of | experiment is useless without a 
hool control !” 
ker To illustrate: A drug is given to 





a definite number of patients suf- 
fering from the same disease and 
the results are noted. At the same 







on. 
ture time, another group of sufferers 
the are observed, all other conditions 
hers being the same except for the drug 





treatment. They constitute the 
“control.” 

If a definite improvement is 
noted wherever the drug has been 
administered, and is absent,in the 
“control” group, it is safe to credit 
that improvement to the drug. But 
if the untreated patients react 











ht. about the same as the treated 
ad- patients it is obvious that the drug 
ike is ineffective or relatively so. 





Of course, if the “control” had 
been neglected, any improvement 
on the part of the treated group 
might erroneously be credited to 
the drug, whereas other conditions 
might have been responsible: the 
natural course of the disease, cli- 
matic change, diet, or some un- 
known agency. 

Again, in a laboratory test con- 
ducted recently at Johns Hopkins 
to determine the relative antiseptic 
quality of toothpastes, a group of 
students went through a regime of 
brushing the teeth at given inter- 
vals over a certain period of time. 
Counts were made of the bacterial 
content of mouth rinsings immedi- 
ately after the use of the tooth- 
paste and at intervals of fifteen, 



















rly Conducted 


Equal, Still It Is Possible to Make 


Allowances for These Factors 


R. Weddell 


thirty and sixty minutes. 
results were recorded. 

The “control” set up consisted of 
scrubbing the teeth with clear 
water followed by rinsings at fif- 
teen, thirty and sixty minute inter- 
vals, using the same volume of 
liquid that was later employed in 
the toothpaste test. This acted as 
a check, of course, on the results 
of the experiment. Enough tests 
were made with a sufficient num- 
ber of individuals to offset the 
variables and arrive at an average. 

The point of any test, as I see it, 
is to isolate the thing or theory 
that is to be tested so that it repre- 
sents the only unique or different 
factor. 

How can we approach that ideal 
condition in a test of advertising 
copy? Mr. Morgan is justified in 
his objection to the tests‘as he has 
described them. But why only one 
insertion? Why only one town? 
And why not control position 
wherever possible? 


Time as a Catalyst 


Let us say we have six different 
advertisements. We want them 
subjected to the same conditions. 
Circulation is only one condition. 
Locality—the kind of community— 
js another. Rival attractions such 
as a nice murder story or a local 
scandal are further modifying con- 
ditions, Others: Character of 
newspaper, weather, day of week, 
kind of make-ready, etc., etc. In 
this equation, time is an essential 
factor. It is the great catalyst. 
Given time we can reduce all these 
ups and downs to a _ reasonable 
level. If there is (presumably) 
one best appeal for the product, 
that particular appeal will emerge 
inevitably if proper “controls” are 
set up. 

What “control,” for — instance, 
would modify the situation, sug- 
gested by Mr. Morgan, of an Elks 
picnic falling on the same day that 


Relative 
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N ADVERTISING, it's the trimly feathered shaft which 
gries into the gold. 


An advertisement cannot be expected to do business if it 
s unbalanced by “over-decoration.” Simplicity of construc- 


on is essential to directness—and to results. 


Redundancy, exaggeration and overstatement destroy that 


fraightforwardness which makes an advertisement credible, 


convincing—and finally effective. 


The quiver of the progressive advertising agency holds 
only shafts of fact, trued up by a soundly conceived, clearly 
defined and well-matured sales-plan, and stripped to the 
twin feathers of trenchancy and speed. 


te ERICKSON @ 


FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK... EARLY 
1929, THE N. Y. CENTRAL BUILDING 
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the advertisement appeared and 
automatically increasing the gaso- 
line sales? Answer: Run the same 
copy on another day or in another 
community, all other conditions be- 
ing equal. 

But all other conditions are never 
equal. It follows then that we 
must run each piece of copy a suffi- 
cient number of times in a sufficient 
number of communities to dampen 
the force of all variables. 

Consider the following formula: 
Run each piece of copy every day 
of the week in four widely sepa- 
rated towns. Use morning papers 
in two towns, and evening papers 
in the other two. Buy preferred 
positions for all advertisements, 
thus controlling visibility. 

It must be remembered that we 
are testing copy appeal, not the 
relative pulling power of news- 
papers or their relative cost. 
Therefore, by paying for a pre- 
ferred position on a specified page 
we eliminate variations of make- 
up and concentrate the test on the 
relative effectiveness of our copy 
and layout. 

What does our “control” consist 
of? We have four distinct audi- 
ences, widely enough separated to 
cancel the effect of local news. The 
identical copy appears on twenty- 
eight different days, which is a long 
enough period to offset the effect of 
current news of unusual interest. 
By running every day of the week 
we level off the differences in cir- 
culation strength and advertising 
weight that exist as between one day 
and another in every newspaper. 

All told we have six advertise- 
ments running twenty-eight times 
each, giving us a total of 168 in- 
sertions in the test. Possibly fewer 
pieces of copy or fewer insertions 
may yield a valid result, but the 
principle remains true. Whether 
or not the game is worth the 
candle depends on the scope and 
importance of the ultimate cam- 
paign. Certainly the determination 
of the one strongest appeal is a 
worth-while objective in view of 
the unmeasured wastes in adver- 
tising that can be properly charged 
up against poor copy, unconvincing 
argument, ineffective layout. 

Mr. Morgan warns manufac- 
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turers against the craze for tests, 
He says the results of tests ought 
to be taken with a grain of salt, 
He is altogether right, but the 
grain of salt must not be a sea- 
soning of doubt and skepticism, 
but the ingredient that savors the 
whole mass. It is an ingredient 
compounded of time, patience and 
a scientific spirit which does not 
accept a result unless it is proved 
authentic and does not weary in 
the search for truth. 


New Accounts for Frank 


Presbrey Agency 

The Wardman Park Hotel and the 
Carlton Hotel, both of Washington, 
D. C., have appointed the Frank Pres 
brey Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 

Katz & Ogush, Inc., diamond im 
porter and cutter and manufacturer of 
“Certified” platinum jewelry, and the 
Perryman Flectric Company, manufac- 
turer of Perryman radio tubes, both of 
New York, have also placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Frank Pres- 
brey Company. Magazines, newspapers 
and business papers will be used on 
the Perryman account. 


H. C. Hoagland with Knox 


Hat Company 

H. C. Hoagland, for the last three 
years managing director of the Stoll 
Company, London, Eng., has been made 
advertising manager of the Knox Hat 
Company, New York. He _ succeeds 
Stanley V. Wright, who has been made 
Western sales manager with headquarters 
at that city. 


O. A. Wilkinson, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Globe-Wernicke 


O. A. Wilkinson, president _and gen 
eral manager of the Steel Equipment 
Corporation, Avenel, N. J., an affiliated 
company of The Globe: ernicke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has been elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
latter company. 


H. A. Lyon Heads Boston 


Financial Advertisers 
Harold A. Lyon, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Boston, has 
been elected president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association of Boston. He 
has been in charge of new business and 
promotion work for this bank. 


Aviation School Account to 


Nelson Chesman Agency 
Parks Air College, St. Louis, has ap 
pointed the St. Louis office of Nelson 
Chesman & Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Area of Coverage 


Buying Potential 
of m= 
Readers 


Penetration 
into Reader 
Consciousness 


TT roe pol 0 
Newspaper Advertising Value 


T is now possible for you to secure the unbiased facts 
regarding Cincinnati and trade area. Not only com- 
plete market data, not only circulation figures, but each 


7 


The Times-Star covers more 
families, carries more influ- 
ence with every type of buyer 
—best, medium or poor—in 
Metropolitan Cincinnati, sub- 
urban and true country area 
than any other Cincinnati 
newspaper. 


Know the true facts and 
you too will use the Times- 
Star for maximum results in 
Cincinnati. 
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newspaper described by the 
“Three Dimensions of Ad- 


~ vertising Value.” 


These three dimensions 
define correctly the true val- 
ue of a newspaper as an 
advertising medium. Home 


effective coverage, reader 


acceptance or attitude to- 
ward a medium and the 
buying ability of its families. 

All facts are now avail- 
able. Write for your copy. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


COPYRIGHT 1928 
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THE MIRROR of 


a -_—, : . , 
Pictures interpret life more 
truly than pages of words- 


and more quickly. 


From all parts of the coun 
try we have collected pic 
tures typical of our readers, 
their homes, their farming 
methods, marketing, the 
organized forces making 
their farming more profit 
able and their lives more 
pleasurable. 


Advertising executives are 
welcoming this photograph 
ic presentation because it 
gives them a new apprecia 
tion of the modernness of 
farm life, as found in The 
Farm Journal homes. 
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he very limited edition is 
eing distributed personal- 
y by our representatives. 
he Farm Journal reaches 
farmers with double the 
average wealth and income. 
Best of all, it reaches the 
hearts of its readers. 


It Pays to Advertise 
in The Farm Journal 


Fe. 


P. E. Ward, President | 


the Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Securing High-Powered Concentra- 
tion Through Art Technique 


Artists Are Playing with Light and Shade and Subtleties of Method to 
Bring About Desired Focusing of Attention on Any 
One Part of a Composition 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Mphder ge years ago the writer 
stood on an elevation above 
Montreux, Switzerland, and, look- 
ing down upon the simple, pic- 
turesque countryside, witnessed one 
of those amazing demonstrations 
of Nature when she is in a 
whimsical mood. Much of the sky 
was overcast, with rain-clouds 
which had seemed to 


beautiful they might be. It was 
quite inescapable. 

Nature, in establishing this state 
of affairs, had shown herself an 
adept in advertising composition. 
Here was a lesson for any builder 
of illustrations in which concentra- 
tion and the elimination of the 
unnecessary is desired. 





gather all in a moment, 
and all the surrounding 
area, from Lausanne to 
Castle Chillon, was 
steeped in an enveloping 
gloom. But just above 
little Vevey there was a 
break in the clouds and 
through this shot a 
singularly effective and 
penetrating shaft of 
sunlight, so vivid in its 
contrast with the larger 
area of gloom that it 
looked staged and un- 
real. 

This beam of illumi- 
nating light struck the 
small village of Vevey, 
with its romantic towers 











and steeples and charm- 
ing quays colorfully 
decorated with red 
geraniums, and picked it 
out from the shadows with daz- 
zling distinctness. Nothing else 
mattered in those hundreds of 
miles of landscape. Vevey alone 
commanded my attention, rimmed 
and sprayed with yellow sunshine. 

I have often thought since then 
that here was a quite masterful 
demonstration of one of the princi- 
ples of good advertising design, 
layout, composition. Nature had 
seemingly selected Vevey as the 
one point in the landscape to stress, 
to force into the foreground of my 
attention. I was to give considera- 
tion to no other details, however 


= \ 


Piver Finds Modernism Useful in Spotlighting the 


Product in an Illustration 


A few days ago, I came upon the 


embodiment of that same Swiss 
Nature-study, in an American 
newspaper advertisement. It was 
as if someone else had witnessed 
the inspirational vista and had 
said: “I will put that to practical 
use without delay.” The same basic 
thought had been transferred to 
paper by an artist in one of hi: 
remarkable drawings for the cam- 
paign in behalf of the City of 
Atlanta, through its Industrial 
Bureau of the Chamber of Com 
merce. 

The illustration was to bring out 
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Tipography 


Betittles Op-T 0- Date 
Ideas And Copy D> 


ELF-EVIDENTLY you have to sell the eye 

before you can sell the mind. Therefore, the 

importance of typography, the first glimpse 
of an advertisement, cannot be overrated. This 
association fine-combs the world for all that is far- 
advanced in technical equipment and artistic em- 
bellishment. Individual endeavor, however earnest 
and well-directed, cannot enter into rivalry with the 
collective success of united craftsmanship. Buy 
composition only from members of the Advertising 
Typographers of America whose names are listed below. 





€ = 
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Members Advertising Typographers of America. 





Boston 
Tue Woop CLARKE PREss 
Tue BERKELEY PREss 
Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
BerrscH & CooPpEeR 
J. M. BuNpscHo, INc. 
HAYES-LOCHNER 
Haxoip A. Hoimes, Inc. 
Detroit 
Grorce WILLENs & Co. 


Indianapolis 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Co. 


, Los Angeles 
TypoGRAPHIC Service Co. 








New York City 

Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (a-c) 

ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPH- 
ERS, INc. 

Tue ADVERTYPE Co., INc. 

E. M. DIAMANT TyPOGRAPH- 
1c SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Daviw Givpga & Co., INc. 

HELLER-Epwarps Typoc- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontaGuE Lee Co., Inc. 

F — NELSON PHILLIPs, 

NC. 





Superior TyPoGRAPhy, INC. 

SupREME AD SERVICE 

Tri-Arts PRINTING Corp. 

Typocrapuic Service Co. 
oF N. Y., INc. 

Kurt H. Vork, INc. 

Wooprow Press, INc. 


Philadelphia 


S. Wittens & Co. 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 


Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart, INc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 


aes Toronto 
Swan SERVICE 
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_NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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That Western 11 


Uf 


Eleven large states—progressive, prosperous 
and with almost infinite space for expansion— 
comprise the national distribution district com- 
monly known as the “ranch states.” In this less 
thickly settled section Farm Life has a circulation 
of approximately 68,000. Almost personal in its 
interest and responsivness, is this audience. You 
can buy this as a separate unit in Farm Life’s 
national circulation of over a million—buy it far 
more economically than has ever been possible 
before in the agricultural publishing field. The 


Farm Life rate is only 50c per line. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


A Pleasure 
Seeking Market 


Situated between the mountains and the sea, Worcester finds 
numberless opportunities for motor trips. Within a day’s 
easy driving distance are the famous beaches of the South 
Shore and the Cape, the rugged scenic drives of the North 
Shore, the wild picturesque beauty of the Berkshires, the 
historic shrines at Concord, Lexington and Plymouth, the 
rest and relaxation of a hundred quiet villages with their 
lakes and inns. 


Following increased industrial activity, increased average 
wage and increased savings deposits, is this interesting side- 
light on the essential prosperity of the Worcester market; 
checking the automobile registrations of January 28, 1929, 
with those of the same date in 1928, the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles notes 


An Increase of 22.9%, In Pleasure 
Cars Operated in Worcester County 


The workers of Worcester like to drive, and have money 
to gratify a hobby. And these thousands of Worcester 
motorists who slip in and out of the thronging Sunday traffic 
of the Boston Post Road to climb the Berkshire hills, form 
an intelligent, responsive audience to advertising that talks 
of the luxuries as well as the necessities of life. 


In this prosperous market The Telegram-Gazette occupies 
a dominating position; in the United States there are not 
over half a dozen newspapers that cover their fields as 
thoroughly as The Telegram-Gazette covers this, the second 
largest market in New England. 


City Circulation 

Within 18 miles of center of city 
Within 25 miles of center of city 
Total Circulation 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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the fact that Atlanta occupies a 
strategic position in this Southern 
territory. With this in mind, the 
artist started with a sheet of black 
paper, its surface chalk-covered. It 
is possible to scratch detail, form 
F color upon surfaces of this 
kind with any sharp instrument. 
Some artists use a pen-knife. It is 
also an easy matter to draw in 
detail, in Chinese white, with a 
pen. The result is a technique 
which will often closely approxi- 
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back-drop of shadows and misty 
detail. 

Light has always been considered 
a good directing influence, but to- 
day artists appear to be employing 
it in this direction with immeasur- 
ably more skill—and science. There 
is less of the obvious forcing of an 
arrangement or composition. 

I have found an_ illustration 
which incorporates practically all 
of the ingredients and requisites of 
a superlative attention-directing 


The Art Technique Is an Important Factor in This Illustration from an Atlanta 


Chamber of Commerce Advertisement. 


The Artist Makes the Eye Speed to the 


Emblazoned City 


mate a wood engraving in appear- 
ance. 

The Atlanta composition was 
handled in this highly artistic tech- 
nique, with the centrally located 
city drawn in white in considerable 
detail, the one sparkling, light- 
radiating spot in a very large area 
of dark tones. A shaft of sun- 
shine, breaking through clouds sup- 
plied the logical reason for this 
arrangement of light and shade. It 
was the Vevey picture, quite suc- 
cessfully applied to advertising. 

It was not alone the idea, the 
composition, the skilfully thought- 
out plan of the picture, which gave 
it this concentration-power. The 
technique was an important factor. 
The distribution of areas of light 
and shade caused the eye to speed 
to the small suggestion of a city, 
emblazoned against all that mighty 


picture.’ It embodies, not one of 
these scientific principles, but all of 


them, which makes it unique. It is 
also a Chamber of Commerce 
magazine page for a Southern city 
—Dallas, Texas. 

In order to visualize more clearly 
the fact that a “Central Base of 
Operations” is, in business as in 
everything else, where strategy 
comes to the fore, an indispensable 
factor, a fragment from the life 
of Napoleon is used as the artist’s 
theme. The copy states: 


Napoleon’s uncanny skill in always 
selecting a strategic position enabled 
him to gain victory upon victory in the 
face of overwhelming odds. No bivouac 
was too rude, no weather to severe, no 
emergency too urgent to prevent the 
Little Corporal from first studying his 
maps and selecting the central position 
most advantageous to his army. 


Here, then, was the artist’s in- 
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spiration for a strongly dramatic 
picture. Napoleon was shown 
kneeling, in a small and uncouth 
hut, compass in hand, before a 
large map spread out on the rough 
floor. 

He was making a series of ever- 
widening circles on a white sheet, 
and at the very point where his 
compass drew its smallest inside 
circles, light fell from an open 
fireplace. The experienced eye, 
analyzing this illustra- 
tion, discovers an inter- 
esting quota of atten- 
tion-directing devices. It 
is seldom that so many 
are incorporated in a 
single canvas. 

First it should be 
understood that the 
reader was asked to 
concentrate on _ the 
small, inside circle of 
the series of circles 
Napoleon had drawn on 
his outspread map. Here 
was the hub of the pic- 
ture wheel. It repre- 


sented the “first princi- 
ple of military—or mar- 


ket strategy.” A corre- 
sponding diagram in 
small size, below, more 
definitely described the parallel. 
Circles drawn over the surface of 
a map of the Southern States 
featured one small, central area, 
which was the city of Dallas. 
From a scientific analysis of the 
main illustration, these factors are 
found to be in force: The art tech- 
nique is adapted to both the sub- 
ject and the need for concentration 
on that inner circle. It is bold, 
vigorous, sketchy. The kneeling 
Napoleon is handled in free areas 
of light and shade, contrasting 
noticeably with the smooth, even, 
tidy grace of those compass circles 
on the white sheet beneath him. It 
is actually two techniques in one, 
as a rugged feeling plays against 
the orderly forms on the map. 
Therefore you will observe that 
the technique of such illustrations 
can become a highly important 
matter, although subtle. Now see 
how the distribution of light and 
of shade can be employed advan- 
tageously to encourage concentra- 
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tion. All of the scene is in 
shadow with the exception of the 
bright area of the map and its 
widening circles. There are other 
highlights, of course, but the fire 
appears to halo that one, vital 
point in the composition. 

Now consider how the action in 
the layout comes to the aid of the 
artist: The figure of Napoleon is 
bending over, in the direction of 
those circles. He himself is look- 





In This Old Briar Tobacco Illustration the Pipe Is 
Featured in a Most Natural and Effective Manner 


ing down upon them. His hand, 
reaching out with the compass, is 
a final arrow of motion. And if 
something else were needed, the in- 
side point of the compass hooks 
the eye and focuses it with unerr- 
ing certainty. 

I have described this particular 
illustration in considerable detail 
because it so shrewdly embraces 
many of the composition rules of 
directing-tendency. Everything pos- 
sible is done to make the reader 
confine his major attention to the 
advertiser's argument, in picture 
form. That little, inner circle is 
the meat of the layout. All else 
should be subservient to it. And 
the combination diagram of the 
map, below, clinches the story. 

Technique can be easily manipu- 
lated to bring out definite portions 
of a variety of compositions. It 
is much less difficult than adver- 
tisers are apt to believe. Most ef- 
fective is the sheer outline, hair- 
line pen drawing, with a feature in 
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WHY VERMIN IS ovr 


While most sportsmen now realize that drastic control 
of vermin is necessary if the balance of nature is to be 
preserved, there still remains in this country a certain 
group of “naturalists” who are opposed to the killing 
of all wild life. 

The remarkable photograph shown herewith is from the 
March issue of FOREST AND STREAM and depicts 
three timber wolves pulling down a white-tailed deer. 
It is representative of the ceaseless warfare waged by the 
carnivores against game birds and animals. The rifle of 
the sportsman must be turned against the more destruc- 
tive species of vermin if the useful and harmless wild 
life of America is to return to its old-time abundance. 
Because FOREST AND STREAM is the leader in the 
great conservation movement which is now sweeping 
this country, more than one hundred thousand outdoors- 
men read every issue. 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. ’ NEW YORK CITY 


rere Cn 


Publisher 


W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 
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heavier technique, or intensified by 
Ben Day tints, wash, or other 
mediums. 

Here are ten excellent photo- 
graphs of doors in homes and in 
offices. They are to be used in a 
newspaper campaign, two columns 
wide. I saw an artist transform 
these prints within a comparatively 
short space of time. The details 
of the doors were rendered in the 
most delicate of pen lines—mere 
traceries. The “trick” is to keep 
the lines all of one weight and 
color value. 

It was desired to emphasize the 
hardware of these doors—locks, 
hinges, knobs, etc. At such points, 
blacks were employed, and a mod- 
est amount of pen shading. They 
were drawn over silver-prints, by 
the way, which cut down the cost 
of production considerably. 

When the prints were bleached 
it became at once evident, that, 
while a sufficient amount of door 
and background detail was retained 
to establish the environment and 
setting, the hardware dominated 
every composition, and did it in a 
quite unmistakable manner. 

Exactly the same results may be 
secured in halftone with tempera 
grays which finally lead up to vivid 
blacks and contrasting white areas. 

It seems apparent that adver- 
tisers are not fully aware of the 
things which can be accomplished, 
with minimum ease, through the 
use of combination plates, line and 
halftone, from original drawings 
prepared with that process of en- 
graving in mind. There is nearly 
always doubt and fumbling when 
the problem arises of making the 
product “stand out” over a mass of 
surrounding detail. People do not 
seem to know how to go about it. 

Every good photograph is the 
basis of an “emphasis picture.” As 
originally taken, a set of look- 
down views of beautifully set din- 
ner tables, for a glassware house, 
failed to feature the product. There 
were too many surrounding dis- 
tractions for the eye. 

But the subjects could not be 
simplified, for it was absolutely 
necessary to show fully dressed 
tables, with all the accessories, as 
if ready for guests to take their 
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seats. The glassware was a part 
of the ensemble. 

Combination drawings and plates 
simplified this problem. For every 
negative, a companion, same-size 
silver-print was made. Over these 
the artist worked, with a pen, 
drawing in all detail except the 
glassware. He did not touch these 
portions at all. His work was 
daintily, delicately handled with no 
shading, no heavy blacks. Bleached, 
these prints were mounted, and 
over them, in turn, the photo- 
graphic reproductions of the prod- 
uct, in the correct positions desig- 
nated by the original. Thus the 
glassware was for halftone repro- 
duction, while the confusing acces- 
sories were in subdued pen and ink, 
The blend of the two techniques 
was altogether charming. 

Any photograph can be handled 
in this style, and the effects are 
likely to be even more distinctive 
and atmospheric than a “straight 
photograph.” 

Concentration in many instances 
can be secured without too obvi- 
ously suggesting that it is being 
done. That is why this technique 
is looked upon with more favor 
today than the old method of 
brutally designed “pointers,” which 
always seemed to say: “I’m put 
here with a purpose—eye—step 
lively !” 


Harold Bugbee Heads Walter 
B. Snow Agency 


Harold Bugbee, who has been vice- 


president and manager of Walter B. 
Snow and Staff, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency, has been elected president. 
Miss Adelaide S. McKenna, formerly 
assistant treasurer, has been made trea 
surer. 


M. H. Prince Joins Staff of 
New York “Times” 


M. H. Prince, recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New York Times. 
He was formerly with Gimbel Brothers, 
New York. 


Appoints Doremus Agency 

Fuller, Richter, Aldrich & Company, 
Boston, investment bankers, have placed 
their advertising account with the Bos- 
ton office of Doremus & Company, ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Last 


Stock & Curb Closings 
x Complete « 











In Boston, the class interested in the 
financial markets, look for the above box 
in the upper right-hand corner of their 
Transcript. 


They know that only the Transcript gives 
full, complete, accurate, final quotations on 
Curb Stocks, no matter what time the ticker 
stops. 


Merely another example of the thorough- 
ness which has made the Boston Transcript 
not only one of the outstanding papers of 
the country, but the leading and indispens- 
able financial paper of New England's great 
metropolis. 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Five Year Renew 

INE years ago, for the first and only time, Street Cag Seven 

Advertising was sold to Smith Brothers. The conf Menth 
tract was for three States. Previously they had used af the pu 
of the other forms of advertising. now he 
In 1921, Smith Brothers bought every city on our lige *¢vert 
This contract covered three years. \s ital 
In 1924, they again bought every city on our list. Thi sold to 
contract was for five years. States. 


In 1929 (January,) Smith Brothers once again bought evergg of the 
city on our list for five years, which insures fourteen con of the 
secutive years of Street Car Advertising. sales fo 
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bm ‘Smith Brothers 

Seven years ago Smith Brothers brought out their new 
Menthol Cough Drop which was introduced and sold to 
the public by Street Car Advertising. The new product 
now has a large sale and Smith Brothers give Street Car 
Advertising 100% credit for its success. 





As italicized in preceding paragraphs, the only contract 
sold to this advertiser was the first one in 1920 for three 
States. All contracts since that time were bought because 
of the constantly increasing evidence to Smith Brothers 
of the power of Street Car Advertising to build greater 
sales for both the old and the new product. 


RTISING COMPANY 


The right ammunition 
to end that cough. 
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RESULTS— 
WITH SPEED 


“I do not recall an instance where we obtained so 
much satisfaction in advertising material as we 
obtained from you on this work. You immedi- 
ately grasped the fundamentals of the rough copy 
which we gave to you; introduced valuable, orig- 
inal ideas, and set them up in satisfactory shape. 
All the small details were painstakingly handled. 
The job came to us quickly and in first class con- 
dition. The quick results of this campaign were 
orders for samples from over four hundred dealers, 
many of whom have already reordered.” 


Four teaser postcards and one broadside, produced 
at express speed, brought these results for an out 
of New York customer from a list of 6,000 dealers 
on an item averaging $5.75 each wholesale—one 
dealer alone placing an initial order for 110. And 
all this without a single dealer having seen asample. 


Just an instance of the non-competitive, result- 
producing brand of the Goldmann creative ser- 
vice, at your disposal on the Goldmann Minimum 
Overhead Plan. 


May we also remind you that we have thrived on 
competitive, non-creative, printing for 53 years. 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 


G, Segpaaen WORTH 6080 
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If They Won’t Buy “Corsets” 


Sell 


Em | ‘Lingerie Plastique” 


Royal Worcester Corset Company Is Going Out to Upset Tradition in 
the Corset Business 


By Oscar DeCamp 


Hi’ SRE is a suggestion for busi- 
ness men whose markets are 

ting with other products. If 
- buying public shows a dispo- 
sition to discriminate against a 
product because it has become un- 
fashionable in looks and name, 
dress it up in harmony with con- 
temporary styles and give it a new 
name, 

The corset business, since the 
close of the war, has been the 
classic example of a neglected step- 
child left at home to do the house- 
work while the rest of the family 
goes visiting. Corsets have borne 
the gibes and suffered the abuse of 
the business world until many peo- 
ple actually believe the corset busi- 
ness is something that once was 
but no longer is. The facts are 
that with a large proportion of the 
female population corsets never 
went out of use though they may 
have gone out of fashion and that 
a great many women wear them 
who do not admit that they wear 
them. In other words, the corset, 
more as a name than as a garment, 
is unfashionable and is not to be 
listed in the bright lexicon of flam- 
ing maidenhood where only such 
terms are to be found as suggest 
slenderness, suppleness, grace, agil- 
ity, eternal youth and ceaseless ac- 
tivity. 

The Royal Worcester Corset 
Company is one of the oldest com- 
panies in the corset field, founded 
in 1861. During the last six 
months the company has been 
busily reorganizing its sales poli- 
cies, merchandising plans and re- 
designing and restyling its line of 
garments. One of the most inter- 
esting of the changes made is the 
dropping of the word, “corset,” 
rom its selling and advertising 
vocabulary and the adoption of 
such terms as “Lingerie Plastique,” 
“molding garments” and “founda- 
tion garments,” in its place. While 


corset is still retained in the com- 
pany name it has practically disap- 
peared from Royal Worcester ad- 
vertising matter. 

The changes made in the com- 
pany’s products, sales policies and 
merchandising plans are all keyed 
to the idea that almost everything 
about the corset business ought to 
be changed to meet present-day 
conditions in the fields of women’s 
dress and merchandising, which 
fields are totally different from 
what they were during the corset’s 
palmiest days. Hence the com- 
pany has abandoned the word, cor- 
set, and devised a new term. Of 
the two lines of corsets formerly 
put out, Royal Worcester and Bon 
Ton, the former medium and the 
latter better quality, Royal Wor- 
cester has been discontinued and 
Bon Ton has been completely re- 
designed and restyled. The new 
line, called Bon Ton Lingerie 
Plastique, is being offered as a gar- 
ment which takes the place of the 
old corset and underwear, as it per- 
forms the function of both. In 
other words, Lingerie Plastique is 
made all-in-one with a double layer 
of silk and does away with a sepa- 
rate girdle, vest, bloomer and bras- 
siere. Moreover, it may be laun- 
dered, as the garters attached to 
the garment can be detached and 
there is no elastic or boning to 
get out of shape. 


A Figure Type Chart 


The principle of standardization 
has been adopted in the selection of 
a figure type chart by means of 
which every figure may be classi- 
fied under one of nine types, and 
upon which chart (which shows 
the estimated percentages of women 
of various figure types) Bon Ton 
styles are to be gauged. 

A model stock for each dealer 
has been worked out on the basis 
of a standardized selection of styles 
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and sizes, modified to suit the re- 
quirements of each dealer. 

Besides these changes the com- 
pany has devised a number of other 
merchandising plans and ideas as 
follows: 

1. A new type of traveling style 
exhibition with live mannequins to 
show women the importance of 
having a different type of “mold- 
ing garment” for each occasion 
and type of dress, such as evening, 
sportswear, street and general. 

2. Stock boxes made with dupli- 
cate re-order cards designed to im- 
prove turnover and simplify the 
dealer’s clerical work. 

3. Semi-yearly contests for deal- 
ers with cash prizes for greatest 
merchandising ability in the dis- 
play and sale of Bon Ton gar- 
ments. 

4. A new plan of circularizing 
dealers’ customers. 

5. New counter display cards fur- 
nished monthly, new window dis- 
plays furnished seasonally, copy aid 
and merchandising suggestions fur- 
nished when requested. 

6. The creation of a new Bon 
Ton style every month with ap- 
propriate sales helps for the dealer. 

7. Advertising -in national con- 
sumer periodicals, newspapers and 
business publications. 

The advertising campaign to the 
consumer is particularly interest- 
ing. The first advertisement is a 
two-page spread in the February 
16 issue of a women’s publication. 
Staggered across the two pages are 
six photographic reproductions of 
models wearing Bon Ton garments. 
Near each picture is a small-type 
caption describing the features of 
the garment. The copy of the ad- 
vertisement bears this caption, 
“Utterly new and utterly smart 
Lingerie Plastique,” and the fol- 
lowing sub-caption, “wherein one 
sheer boneless garment molds the 
figure to the correct silhouette.” 

At the bottom of each page, in 
the place ordinarily occupied by the 
signature, are the words, in bold 
type, “Bon Ton Lingerie Plas- 
tique.” A coupon addressed to 
“Bon Ton Atelier, Worcester, 
Mass.,” requests a copy of a book- 
let entitled, “Uplift your figure— 
and your spirits” with Figure Type 
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Chart. The firm name, Royal 
Worcester Corset Company, does 
not appear anywhere. in the adver- 
tisement. 

A very interesting and significant 
thing about this campaign is the 
direct and militant way in which 
it addresses itself to its rightful 
market. Corset manufacturers 
have all but reconciled themselves 
to the loss of the young woman 
market with the thought that after 
all the really big market is the 
older and fleshier woman who sim- 
ply cannot get along without a cor- 
set. But here is a company re- 
designing its product for the young 
woman upon an entirely new idea 
of a garment that fulfils the func- 
tion of underwear and a corset that 
can be laundered, and a plan of 
selling every woman not merely 
one garment for general use, but 
an assortment that comprises one 
for each style of dress. 


Bruce Barton Is Nominated 


EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISING CoMPANy 
New York, Fes. 4, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The idea outlined by Barton [“Bruce 
Barton Would Add a Clause to the Kel- 
logg Peace Treaty,” January 31 issue] 
is itself worthy of “paean’s of grati- 
tude”—but it has come too late. It is 
like trying to get a publication on after 
the “list” is closed. 

As the world knows nothing about 
the treaty, Congress knows nothing 
about advertising. 

Not only States and districts are rep 
resented in Congress—but some indus- 
tries and many “‘interests.’”” If they 
cannot get their appointees into the 
sacred chamber, then they stand in the 
‘lobby”—but they are there. They in 
form Congress, and help to shape and 
guide legislation — sometimes for the 
good of the people. 

Is advertising represented? Is there 
a voice for advertising in Congress? Or 
even in the lobby? fi there is, where 
was that voice when the treaty was 
drafted? Perhaps the advertising pro- 
fession is represented. But, its ap- 
pointee must have been so busy watch 
ing legislation which would hamper ad- 
vertising that he did not see the golden 
opportunity for service which Mr. Bar- 
ton points out. 

Are we the shoemaker going without 
shoes or the doctor who won’t take his 
own medicine? We advertising people 
ought to advertise a little—before the 
“list” is closed. I nominate Mr. Barton 
as the representative in Congress of the 
advertising interests of a peace-loving 
people. 

Georce D. Bryson 
President 
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This Man Knows What He 
Wants and How To Get It 


By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


\ New York advertiser 
struck a new note when he said 
to me the other day: 

“I have told my advertising 
agency-to designate to me the 
New York newspapers which 
in his estimation are regularly 
read day in and day out, month 
in and month out, year in and 
year out, by thé same people.” 

“T want to reach people who 
think enough of one newspaper 
to insist upon buying and read- 
ing that one newspaper.” 

“T wanted my agency to find 
mediums so strong with their 
readers that there was no de- 
sire on the part of those read- 
ers to jump from one medium 
to another medium.” 

“IT want to advertise regu- 
larly to a definite number of 
definite people each day.” 

“T want to obtain the cumu- 
lative value secured by adver- 
tising to the same families day 
in and day out, and year in and 
year out.” 

“Well,” he continued, “I was 
told that there was no such 
paper in Greater New York. 
What do you know about 
that ?” 

“There is,”’ I replied. 

“In the Bronx, the Greater 
New York borough of a mil- 
lion, there now are exactly 
100,374 families who desire so 
much to read the same news- 
paper every day that each fam- 
ily pays exactly $6.24 every 
year to have that newspaper 


delivered at their homes daily 

and Sunday.” 

“I am quoting exact A.B.C. 
figures, and that newspaper is 
the Bronx Home News.” 

“Furthermore, it is the one 
and only newspaper in Greater 
New York which completely 
meets the qualifications which 
you demand.” 

Then this advertiser said: 
“Why didn’t I know about this 
before ?” 

The answer is that a lot of 
advertisers cannot seem to be- 
lieve that 100,374 families in 
any section of Greater New 
York can secure from one 
newspaper such a news service 
as that supplied by James 
O'Flaherty, the Publisher of 
the Bronx Home News. 

He has been giving this sort 
of a newspaper to the people 
in the Bronx for over twenty 
years, and here is his formula 
for publishing the only news- 
paper in Greater New York 
which completely covers its 
territory alone: 

1. Let the territ be a part of New 
York City pw the old “home- 
town” idea still exists. 

. The paper must be independent in 
politics. 

. Publish at least ten times as much 
news of the locality as all the other 
newspapers combined. 

. Publish all other news of importance 
and interest, but boil it down. 

. Make your Woman’s Page the best 
in New York. 

. Be aggressive for the welfare of 
your territory. 

. Never tolerate humbugs, in or out of 
office. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page 123) 
8. Adhere to a rule of sixty per cent 
news and forty per cent advertising. 
9. Be lavish with school and church 
news. 
10. Expose fakers mercilessly. 
11. Publish accounts of all engagements, 
marriages, births and deaths. 
12. Make liberal use of good local 
photographs. 
13. Deliver your paper into the home 
by your own Carriers. 
. Distribute promotion copies generously 
on a regular schedule. 
. Deliver your paper to the home be- 
fore 4:30 each evening. 
. Publish your advertising rates and 
stick to them. 
. Avoid “boiler plate’ and 
fillers. 
. Exclude puffs of advertisers, 
; | give a premium for a sub- 
criber; if your paper cannot sell 
itself, KILL IT 
. Keep doing all ‘these 
twenty years. 


In the Bronx, 55.8 per cent. 
of the families are in the 
“$3,000 to $4,000 annual ex- 


penditure group,” as compared 


cheap 


things for 


with 19 per cent, for Manhat- 
tan, 34.5 per cent, for Brook- 


lyn and 19.6 per cent for 
Queens. 

To those who would be con- 
vinced further that the Bronx 
Home News really covers its 
territory 100 per cent—actu- 
ally 100%—we would like to 
send a map showing how it is 
done. 


Send for it. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 


National Representative 
“The Home News” 





Tear off this slip and mail: 


Please send “Bronx Home News 
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Trade Commission Clarifies 
“Rayon” Resolution 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
been requested recently to give a 
further expression of the intent and 
effect of the resolution adopted by the 
Commission on October 31, 1925, which 
states that: “The Federal’ Trade Com. 
mission hereby recognizes the term 
‘Rayon’ as meaning and properly desig. 
nating the artificial silk products, the 
basis and chief ingredient of which is 
cellulose.” 

In order to clarify a misunderstand. 
ing which is indicated by the inquiry 
to exist in the synthetic textile trade, 
the Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced that the intent and effect of 
the resolution is to make such use of 
the term ‘“‘Rayon’’ permissive but not 
mandatory. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Capehart Automatic 


E. D. Lashbrook has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Capehart 
Automatic Phonograph Corporation, 
Huntington, Ind., manufacturer of the 
Orchestrope. E. Hobbs has been 
made sales promotion manager. Mr. 
Lashbrook was for eight years adver- 
tising manager of the Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Company, Indianapolis. 


Join Paramount Service 


S. Harvey Rosenberg has joined the 
Paramount Advertising Service, New 
York, as account executive and _ sales 
manager. He was formerly with the 
Wienes Typographic Service and the 
Literary Guild of America. 

Miss Clara Fisher, formerly with he 
Wallach Advertising Company, also has 
joined the Paramount sta 


Meadows Mfg. Company 
Appoints G. W. Allison 


George W. Allison has been appointed 
manager of sales development of The 
Meadows Manufacturing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill, Meadows washing 
machines. He was formerly with The 
1900 Washer Company and The Hoover 
Company. 


Bates Valve Bag Appoints 
B. C. Wheeler 


Bertrand C. Wheeler, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Marquette Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
and, more recently, with the Chicago 
Golfer, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Bates Valve Bag Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


R. S. Pollock Joins “Physical 


Culture” 

Roy S. Pollock has resigned from 
Picard, Bradner & Brown, Inc., New 
York ‘advertising agency, to head the 
advertising promotion department of 
Physical Culture, New York. 
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Tae BRILLIANCE, ingenuity, initiative, resourcefulness— 
md sound common sense—of an advertising agency may be estimated by 
various more or less just methods; perhaps most convincingly by a 
study of the duration of its period of service to its clients. 


ENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 '14 "15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 '23 °24 °25 °26 ’27 ’28 
\LE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 "15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 
4. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 "18 °19 °20 ’21 °22 ’23 °24 
PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 "18 °19 °20 °21 °22 °23 °24 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 "19 °20 °21 °22 °23 °24 
TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 °20 ’21 - 
rEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 "22 °23 °24 
FARBER, INC,, Adjusto-Lite; Farberware 
1920 °21 °22 "23 °24 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.,, Brille 
1921 "22 "23 °24 °25 ‘26 


\ STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 1925 ’26 


PUT 


X THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 1926 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 

3. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brioschi 

THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC.,, Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 


ryPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 


KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 
l. OLLENDORFF CO., INC 


Ollendorf’ Watches 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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In New York— 
You Are Still Selling the 1918 Marke 


—unless you have this coverage! 


It is an astounding fact that—if you omit the Graphic— 
the combined circulation of ALL other New York eve- 
ning newspapers is LESS than it was ten years ago! 


Yet the richest market in the world—the New York 
metropolitan area—has grown tremendously in popula. 
tion and buying power in these ten years. 
—MORE FAMILIES 
by over three hundred thousand!—with a 
correspondingly greater increase in expendi- 


tures for food, clothing, furniture and all 
other necessities and luxuries. 


—MORE PURCHASING POWER | 


by almost two billion dollars. 
—AND—the MOST INTENSIFIED COMPETI. 
TION in the history of industry. 


How is this great growth accounted for in terms of increased 
numbers of evening newspaper readers? 


Only in ONE way! 


By the circulation of the New York Evening Graphic—a circulation 
that directly corresponds to the increase in number of families. 


The Graphic, like all other newspapers, is in possession of evi- 
dence that gives temptation to talk about the number of Park 
Avenue dwellers among its readers. 


But isolated wealth is not merchandising strength. 


The power of the Graphic’s circulation is due to the fact that it 
has unquestionably been drawn from the great earning and spend- 
ing middle-class—the backbone of volume buying. 


—a fact that is proven by the unbiased figures on the opposite 
page—revealing the true situation in the New York evening news- 
paper field. 


If you omit the Graphic you are MISSI! 
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Grand Central Area in IMS-and ins 
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(im circle) 
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*From reports filed with the Government for the six-months’ period ending 
October 1, 1918, and the same period in 1928. 


The average daily sales of the Graphic for January, 1929, were 355,000. 


‘ew York’s second largest evening newspaper coverage 
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Fifth District Meets with 
Marketing Executives 


Joint Conference Discusses Advertising and Sales Co-ordination 


Dayton, Onto, Feb. 12. 

Special by Wire. 
MPROVED Co-ordination of 
Advertising and Selling” was 
the basic topic of discussion at a 
joint convention or Project Com- 
mittee No. 6 and members of the 
Fifth District of the International 
Advertising Association, held here 
yesterday and today. More than 
400 1 marketing executives and club 
members from Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and West Vir- 

sinia were registered. 

A plea for less haste and guess- 
work and for more careful thought 
and preparation in constructing 
marketing plans was made by A. 
Heath Onthank, director of re- 
search of George Harrison Phelps, 
Inc., Detroit. He cited from his 
own experience incidents which il- 
lustrate how research and prelimi- 
nary study expose weaknesses in 
merchandising plans. 

“In marketing a new razor blade 
sharpener,” said Mr. Onthank, “we 
tried displaying them in a few se- 
lected barber shops. At first, the 
plan was very successful. The bar- 
bers called attention to them. The 
sharpeners sold splendidly. We 
thought we had found a new mer- 
chandising outlet. But it was only 
a short time until we saw our mis- 
take. When the novelty wore off, 
he barbers forgot about the sharp- 
eners and they lay unnoticed on 
shelves or in drawers. In short, 
we found that the barber is a dealer 
in shaves and haircuts, but not mer- 
chandise. This test saved the man- 
ufacturer a good deal of money.” 

Wayne Calhoun, vice-president 
and director of merchandising of 
The Procter & Collier Company, 
Cincinnati, told how one manufac- 
turer co-ordinates his advertising 
and selling. “We first sold the 
salesmen of this particular man- 
ufacturer on advertising itself,” 
explained Mr. Calhoun. “Then 
we sold them on the job that ad- 
vertising was doing for them; how 


it was making goods cheaper in 
cost; how it was making more 
money for those engaged in dis- 
tributing the goods. 

“These salesmen, in turn, sold the 
wholesalers’ salesmen on the same 
proposition. The wholesalers’ sales- 
men went right down the line into 
the stores of the retailers and put 
the message across to the sales- 
people through personal contact.” 

James R. Ozanne, director of ad- 
vertising of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Company, Chicago, listed sev- 
eral pointers for the guidance of 
those manufacturers who sell de- 
partment stores. He summed these 
points up as follows: “Don’t talk 
fuzzy ; don’t send trick window dis- 
plays; don’t expect us to imprint 
booklets full of a lot of stuff we 
haven’t got; do show us lots of 
pictures.” 

The purposes of the retail gro- 
cery survey now being conducted 
in Louisville by the Department of 
Commerce were outlined by V. H. 
Engelhard, Jr., of A. Engelhard & 
Sons Co., Louisville. This sur- 
vey, it was stated, will be com- 
pleted in six months and will give 
grocers, among other things, a 
knowledge concerning exact bal- 
ances of stock and number of 
brands of each commodity to carry. 


Chains Are Included in Survey 


“It has been said that this study 
is prompted by an attempt to help 
the individual dealer to compete 
with chain organizations,” Mr. En- 
gelhard stated. “This is far from 
true, as we are going into this 
study without any prejudice at all 
and we are studying chains as well 
as independents, and the findings 
will be available to the chains as 
well as to the independents. 

“Many manufacturers and dis- 
tributots have the idea that an 
analysis of this sort will be detri- 
mental to their businesses because 
it may show the necessity for re- 
ducing the number of brands and 
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items carried by both wholesalers 
and retailers. It seems to me that 
there are a great many points to 
combat this feature on the part of 
some organizations. If a reduction 
of brands and items is necessary, 
the sooner we find it out the better, 
because later on it will be forced 
on us, possibly disastrously to our 
own businesses.” 

The reduction of items does not 
mean the arbitrary elimination of 
brands or commodities, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Engelhard. He realizes 
that it would be foolish for anyone 
to eliminate commodities for which 
there has been built up sales vol- 
ume. The reduction of the num- 
ber of items carried, as he sees the 
situation, actually would mean a 
balancing of stocks and the elimi- 
nation of items for which there is 
no need or sale. “The study of 
food distribution,” he said, “is to 
aid dealers to cope efficiently with 
present methods and to attempt to 
indicate correct methods without 
the costly method of having to learn 
these methods by actual experi- 
ence.” 

The Dayton program was so 
scheduled as to permit morning 
sessions to be given over to the dis- 
trict convention; with the after- 
noon given over to the group con- 
ferences of marketing executives. 
The conference and the convention 
interlocked. Fred J. Nichols, chair- 
man of Project Committee No. 6, 
closed the joint meetings with a 
summary of what had been achieved 
in bringing together marketing ex- 
ecutives for a discussion. of their 
problems which, at the same time, 
gave district club members an op- 
portunity to participate in the dis- 
cussions. 

The annual banquet of the dis- 
trict was addressed by Grove Pat- 
terson, editor of the Toledo Blade. 
“Love of beauty, love of truth and 
desire to serve,” he said, “distin- 
guish man from beast. They are 
the basis of our civilization. By 
promoting all three of these, ad- 
vertising can be one of the great- 
est forces in sustaining the present 
mode of existence.” 

It was decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of the district at 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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New York Agency Athletic 
Association Elects 


_At a meeting of the Athletic Asso. 
ciation of the Advertising Agencies of 
New York, held recently, S. Malcolm 
Levy, The H. K. McCann Company, 
was elected president. L. Baietti, 
Federal Advertising Agency, was made 
vice-president and secretary, and H 
Boitel, The Erickson Company, trea 
surer. 

William O’Donnell, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., was appointed 
chairman of the baseball committee, 
with G. Gormby, Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., and R. Nelson, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., as assistants. James Boday, The 
Erickson Company, will edit ‘‘Adletics,” 
with C. M. Gordon, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., as business manager. C. E. Le. 
quin, Batten, Barton, Duretine & Os. 
born, Inc., was made chairman of a 
new promotional committee to secure 
new members. 


T. D. Harman Heads New 
District 

T. D. Harman, of Capper, Harman, 
Slocum, Inc., has been elected chairman 
of the new district of the International 
Advertising Association which is com- 
posed of Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, northern 
Virginia and eastern West Virginia. 
Maude M. Schaefer has been made 
secretary-treasurer. 


B. R. Patterson, Advertising 
Manager, Meccano Company 


Bayard R. Patterson, formerly with 
the M. P. Gould Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the 
Meccano Company, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., construction toys and mechani- 
cal trains. 


Joins Milwaukee Agency 


Harry J. Kleefisch has joitied The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee 
advertising agency, as a member of its 
merchandising division. He has been 
superintendent of retail stores for Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, for the 
last year. 


R. G. Douglas with Norge 
Corporation 


Roy G. Douglas, formerly with the 
U. O. Colson Company, Paris, IIl., has 
joined the advertising department of 
the Norge Corporation, Detroit. 


Shampoo Account to Touzalin 


Agency 
H. S. Peterson & Company, Chicago, 


have selected the Chas. Touzalin 
Agency, of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising for Canthrox Shampoo. News- 
papers will be used. 
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The 


International Embargo 
on 


Advertising Copy 
“oe ; 


Piliitiameael products, meas- 
ured in pints, pounds, or quintals, may be exported with 
profit from one — to another. But there is an inter- 
national embargo on a vertising—a natural embargo created 
by the failure of mere translation to convey ideas intended 
in the original copy text. Effective — advertising is 
couched in terms of the buyer—in words brightl pelithod 
from daily use. Your writer of good copy dines with 
his market. His wife supplies her Fitchen om the neigh- 
borhood stores on her own street... in London... Tokyo 
.. + Buenos Aires . . . Berlin. 





Through the better part of a century Rudolf Mosse has 
dealt with the intricacies of international merchandising . . . 
has created advertising successes by treating each country 
as a single sales field. Today, the Mosse organization has 
forty-three completely staffed branches, placed with eco- 
nomic strategy throughout the world. Each branch is 
manned by native executives, Mosse trained ... guided by 
one high ideal of production. 


From the Graybar Building in New York City, Rudolf Mosse, 
Inc., directs, completely, the merchandising and advertising 
of American Manufacturers in any or all foreign markets. 


LIN. 
RUDOLF MOSSE, inc. 


INTERNATIONAL Ww ADVERTISING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Developing the Counter Cabinet’s) 
Full Selling Ability 


How the L. H. Gilmer Company Has Built a Complete Merchandising 
Campaign Around Counter Cabinets 


By Charles G. Muller 


HE ability of a counter dis- 

play cabinet to enable the man- 
ufacturer to open new accounts, to 
increase sales of old customers, to 
stimulate the jobber to greater 
sales effort, to give the: manufac- 
turer’s and the jobbers’ salesmen 
a system to sell instead of merely 
just another line of merchandise— 
these are matters that rarely are 
capitalized in full, Though many 
manufacturers have taken strong 
advantage of attractive packaging 
and others have used display cabi- 
nets to handle various sized assort- 
ments of such packaged goods, it 
is seldom that the cabinets them- 
selves are called on to do the full 
selling job of which they are ca- 
pable. 

The L. H. Gilmer Company, 
manufacturer of fan belts, has gone 
to unusual lengths to develop the 
merchandising power of its cabi- 
nets so as to dominate the automo- 
bile fan belt replacement market. 
As told by Charles H. Bauer, man- 
ager of the company’s jobbers di- 
vision, in an article, “Packaging 
Is Winning Back Our Market,” 
in the July, 1927, Printers’ INK 
MontTRLy, the Gilmer company ir 
1921 had about 95 per cent dis- 
tribution in its field and was back- 
ing this with full-page national 
advertising, business-paper space, 
direct mail and dealer helps. Then 
rubber belts came into popularity, 
the company’s woven fabric belts 
lost hold, and Gilmer was out of 
the market for fourteen months 
until it could develop a new rub- 
ber belt. 

Mr. Bauer told how the problem 
then was to recapture the old 
market and how this was done by 
putting each belt into an individual 
carton, grouping the belts so that 
a few would service many cars, 
and selling them in cabinets of 
various assortment sizes. These 
cabinets, because they kept the in- 


dividually packed belts from de 
teriorating, allowed the dealer tg 
pick out any desired belt at a 
glance, gave him a small stock) 
with fast, profitable turnover, and 
allowed jobbers’ salesmen easily to 
take refill orders, soon won back 
Gilmer’s prestige. Today income 
is 50 per cent greater than two 
years ago, in spite of a list price 
which has been lowered each suc 
ceeding year since counter cabinets 
were sent out to help recapture the 
old market. 


Selling a System Instead of 
Merchandise 


Though the story of the first few 
years is interesting in that it shows 
how a good merchandising idea put 
a temporarily incapacitated mane 
facturer on his feet again, the 
story of the last year or two is 
equally interesting because it tells 
how this manufacturer, after long 
experience with counter cabinets, 
has worked out details of selling 
through such cabinets until, as 
Mr. Bauer puts it, “our men and 
our jobbers’ men no longer sell 
merchandise to dealers but instead 
sell a system of doing fan belt 
business at a profit.” 

To explain how the Gilmer com 
pany has capitalized fully the sales 
capabilities of cabinets, let me 
briefly list the various cabinets 
in use. The first to go on the 
market was an orange-colored steel 
counter display case with black 
printing and the Gilmer name if 
white. The front panel showed 4 
garage man holding a belt and the 
cabinet opened on the dealer’s side 
of the counter so that the mer 
chant could quickly get at any de 
sired belt, the 100 individual cat- 
tons being stamped with a group 
number and the cars serviced be 
ing listed alphabetically in that 
group. 

The first idea of a 100-belt a& 
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The more you cut off from the 


cost of the window or counter cutout 
the larger the cost of reaching 


and impressing each 
person who sees it 
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brains, ideas, selling talk, colors, 
design, faithful reproduction you 
put into your cutouts, the less it 
costs, because the above combination 
teaches and convinces more people 
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sortment was quickly modified, 
‘however, for while it was ideal 
in that it would service 98 per cent 
of existing car models, it required 
an investment of more than $50. 
Not every dealer was able to make 
such an investment, and in cases 
where the dealer had a $100 credit 
limit, more than half of it was 
used up before he could take much 
other merchandise. So a second 
cabinet, holding forty-five belts to 
service the more popular automo- 
biles, was brought out. A third 
addition was a_twenty-five-belt 
cabinet to service Ford, Chevrolet, 
Dodge and Buick cars. This, in 
spite of salesmen’s objections that 
it would interfere with the distri- 
bution of larger assortments, 
quickly opened a field of its own 
and outstripped sales of all other 
cabinets combined. Then came a 
service station cabinet to hold 300 
belts. 

While each of these cabinets held 
extra space for merchandise which 
local needs required individual 


dealers to have, the company soon 
found that. the original cabinets 
built up dealer trade to a point 


where more cabinet space was re- 
quired. Not always, however, was 
the next full size cabinet needed 
to handle this business, and so the 
“sectional bookcase” idea was 
adopted. This has worked very 
well, the company now providing 
extra bases to give adequate space 
for new groups and for expansions 
of current stocks regardless of 
size. More than one sectional base 
can be added to the original cabi- 
net, and the possibilities are un- 
limited. 

So much for the mechanical 
angle of the cabinet problem. Now 
let us see how Gilmer salesmen 
and jobber’s men sell the “cabinet 
system” to dealers instead of spend- 
ing their time talking about the 
goods themselves. According to 
Mr. Bauer, the following digest 
from the salesmen’s loose-leaf 
manual, applies to any kind of mer- 
chandise distributed in a cabinet 
ind therefore can be adapted to 
other fields: 

* * * 

Mr. Jones, I want you to give 

me just a few minutes extra time 
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today so that I may explain the 
features of the Gilmer Fan Belt 
Cabinet that we are handling and 
which we think is so much better 
than any other method of selling 
Fan Belts on the market today. 
It is not just a line of Fan Belts, 
but is a merchandised line of goods. 

Nothing doing, I am too busy to 
talk to you. 

Surely, Mr. Jones, you are not 
too busy to make more profit, and 
even though you do not take the 
Gilmer Cabinet today—although I 
am quite sure that you will after 
you know more about it—you will 
at least find something about mod- 
ern merchandising that you can 
apply on everything you sell. My 
house fully realizes that it will not 
make very much progress in busi- 
ness unless you dealers prosper, 
and we all know that a dealer will 
prosper more if we wholesaler’s 
men do our share to keep the 
dealer informed as to what pro- 
gressive merchandisers are doing 
to make it easier to increase profits. 

That's all right, but I’ve got too 
many belts now and do not care 
to discuss or go into the question 
of fan belts right at this particular 
moment. 

Sure, I am aware of that by just 
looking at your stock. But I do 
not figure out just the way that 
you do. You have too many belts, 
it is true, but the rub comes in 
that you have too little variety. 

(Endeavor to get the dealer 
to count the belts by groups and 
if possible record the time that it 
takes him so that you can use it 
as an example later in your talk.) 

You cannot merchandise them 
because they are scattered around 
and you have difficulty in locating 
the proper belt. This Gilmer line 
eliminates all of that for you. It 
is an individually packaged line 
throughout. The company origi- 
nated not only the individual car- 
ton and the cabinet but also the 
group idea, which is universally 
used to reduce the number of belts 
necessary for a dealer to stock. 

My customers do not care about 
individual packages. 

Mr. Jones, every customer of 
yours is interested in better service, 
whether it be individual cartons, 
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in Pittsburgh 


pes the year 1928, The Pres 
carried more advertising linag¢ 

than both other Pittsburgh news 
papers combined—with over 50 per cen 
more advertising than the Sun-Telegraph 
and over three times as much as the Post 
Gazette. The Press led in 29 out of 32 ad 
vertising classifications. 


Only five newspapers in the United State 
exceeded The Press total of 24,401,653 line 
for 1928. These five newspapers are th 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, Detroi 
News, Washington Star and Baltimore Su 
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ore advertising than the other two 
ittsburgh newspapers combined 


IRST in Total Advertising aasasa 


The Press. , . « 24,401,653 
Sun-Telegraph 16,075,875 
Post-Gazette 8,157,667 


Press excess over both newspapers 
Press excess over Sun-Telegraph 8,325,778 
Press excess over Post-Gazette 16,243,986 


IRST in National Advertisingaaa 


The Press... 
Sun-Telegraph 
Post-Gazette 


Press excess over Sun-Telegraph 1,551,107 
Press excess over Post-Gazette 2,819,337 


IRST in Local Display Advertising 


The Press 


Sun-Telegraph 
Post-Gazette 


Press excess over Sun-Telegraph 4,343,759 
Press excess over Post-Gazette 10,203,981 


IRST in Classified Advertising aa 


The Press..... 4,566,103 
Sun-Telegraph 
Post-Gazette 1,345,435 


Press excess over Sun-Telegraph 
Press excess over Post-Gazette 


A sCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


National Advertising Department, WILLIAM 8. CADY, Director, 
250 Park Avenue, New York ... Chicago .. . Philadelphia 
-+ + Detroit... Los Angeles... San Francisco... Atlanta... Dallas 
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better merchandise or what, and 
it may be true that you have lost 
some customers just for that par- 
ticular reason. To take it a step 
farther, perhaps it was due to your 
failure to locate the proper belt 
when the customer dashed in and 
wished to buy. I need not tell you 
that many customers are wunrea- 
sonable. What they want they 
want right away, and of course 
they appear to be totally indifferent 
as to the how and why involved in 
making it possible for them to be 
served right off the bat. 

With a Gilmer Fan Belt Cabinet 
you not only have a live, fresh, at- 
tractive boxed fan belt to hand to 
the customer quickly, but you can 
feel secure that all of your fan 
belt problems are over. Because, 
first, you have a complete stock 
that does not represent much in 
the way of investment, and each 
belt is exchangeable for faster 
moving numbers if you happen to 
have a peculiar condition. Second, 
each time I call I will check over 
the cabinet and refill it with the 
numbers that have been sold since 
I was in on my last trip. You 
see it is automatic. The customers 
ask for a belt for a certain car, 
you refer to the alphabetical list- 
ing, get the number required, reach 
in the cabinet, and it is a com- 
pleted sale. (Make sure to use 
the alphabetical listing as far as 
possible, with a pantomime illus- 
tration of just how the assortment 
works.) 

It looks all right but I have 
enough belts now maybe I 
will put in a cabinet when they get 
down to just a few belts. 

Mr. Jones, with the present line 
you are carrying it does not seem 
possible to me that you can get 
the stock down very easily. It 
would be my suggestion that you 
sort these belts into groups, tie 
them, tag them, put a little extra 
effort behind them and in the mean- 
time let me send you a No. 50 
Assortment, which comes packed 
in the same cabinet as the No. 100. 
This No. 50 Assortment is so 
packed that there is room for 50 
belts more before the cabinet is 
full. .Both the No. 50 and the No. 
100 Assortments are packed in the 
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same size cabinet. On my next 
trip I will see what you have sold 
from your present line and replace 
them with Gilmer. In a very short 
time you will have built the assort- 
ment up to the No. 100 size and 
from the extra profit you will have 
made by having this Gilmer Cabi- 
net and getting all of the fan belt 
sales you can easily scrap or give 
away the few obsolete numbers left. 

Well, how much does the cabinet 
cost me? 

The cabinet does not cost you a 
penny, Mr. Jones. All you. buy 
are the belts, and if you buy a No 
100 Assortment now, you get 5() 
per cent off on your refill business 
and if you buy a No. 50 Assort- 
ment you get 40 per off on refills. 
Just look at the assortment. 

Phew! I only sell Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Buick belts in this estab- 
lishment. 

Supposing you do. You would 
not refuse to sell a customer a belt 
for a Packard or a Cadillac at $2 
or $3, equaling four or five sales 
for other makes of cars. Too, the 
exchange privilege works out on 
this line, so you need not worry 
about selling particular groups. 
Just leave it to me to watch your 
cabinet. There are thousands of 
these cabinets out and as far as 
records go, not one dealer has ever 
asked the Gilmer people, or a Gil- 
mer distributor, to take it back. 

What would happen if I needed 
150 belts as a complete stock? 
Would I put the extra ones on 
the top of the cabinet or on the 
shelves, which is just what I am 
doing now and which you do not 
think is modern? 

No, Mr. Jones, that is not the 
case with the Gilmer line, because 
when your stock requirements get 
above 100 belts, or above one thou- 
sand belts for that matter, you get 
a base or a section made of metal, 
which is approximately 10 inches 
high, the same width and depth as 
the cabinet, and on which you set 
your cabinet. These bases or sec- 
tions will hold about forty to fifty 
belts, depending on the groups that 
you need to bring your stock up 
to the higher point. 

Do these bases cost me anything? 

These bases come to you with- 
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People buy a magazine 
because of their interest 
in its editorial content. 


When a magazine has an 
intimate and restricted 
appeal to a certain class 
—reader interest and ad- 
vertising value are rela- 
tively greater. 


Such interest is found in 
B’nai B’rith, the National 
Jewish Monthly. 


Total Distribution 
69,916 A.B.C. 
$300 per page 


B’nai B’rith Magazine 
The National Jewish 
Monthly 


40 Electric Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DWIGHT H. EARLY OSCAR R. GOTTFRIED 
100 N. La Salle Street 11 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
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WruutuMm Sampte, Vice 
President, Ralston Purina 
Company 


... ¥ ear 


Dartnell offers 
you membership 


in a national 

association of 

Dartnell Service Cabinet in Sales Manager’s 3,000 sales exec- 

Office Pro-puy-tac-tic Brusu Co., Florence, 
Mass. 


Their sales manager wrote: “In filing our Dart- ‘ 
nell material we noticed a reference to a drive meetings or 
that had been made by one of your subscribers. assessments. 
From the thought contained in this article came 
the germ of an idea which we immediately put 
into effect and from which we secured many thou- 
sand dollars worth of business within ten days.” 


utives, without 


conventions, 


Iy YOUR COMPANY IS ALREADY A SUBSCRIBER arrange to have 
these February features come to your desk and put the ideas 
to work building sales. One idea might be worth hundreds of 
dollars to your firm. 


Ir your company 1s NOT a susscriser we will be glad to 
send service on trial. If you like it pay $6.00 a month as long 
as you wish or return the first month’s material and we will 
cancel the charge without quibbling. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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. Stmpson, G 
Sales Manager, 
United Drug. Company 


after Y ear, for Ten Y ears 


WINsLow RUsSELL, Vice- 
President, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


C. E. Srerrey, General 
Sales Manager, — 
Cash Register Co 


the above men have exchanged sales experiences 


through Dartnell Service. 


So have hundreds of 


others. A really worth-while method for the inter- 
change of sales methods, advertising ideas, sales data 


and materials. 


immediate sales use. 


Arranged for reference as well as 


Get these February Features 


This collection of letters is avail- 
able only to Dartnell service sub- 


Collection of the most effective 
sales letters used during 1928 by 
Dartnell subscribers, with facts on 
what each letter accomplished, how 
it was used and why it pulled. 


A WEEKLY TABLOID 
News But.erin for re- 
mailing to your salesmen 
with back page blank 
for your personal mes- 
sage. 


Spgcrat Report on what 
Dartnell subscribers find 
best in the way of sales- 
men’s equipment. 


scribers. 


Straw Hat Conrssr for 
stepping up spring sales, 
with many useful varia- 
tions. Actual samples of 
needed materials. 


Berrenr Lerrers But- 
LETIN for passing around 
the office constructively 
pegs an abrupt let- 
ter. 


It makes one of the 
eight regular Dartnell service fea- 
tures. Other February features: 


Srxreen Sates Pans 
(digested on leaf 
sheets) which subscribers 
have found productive 
of new business. 


Forty-gicut Cagps — 
sestins and LL 


at 
ee Btevest. to sales 
executives. 


Dartneli also publishes Paintep SALESMANSHIP magazine, THE 
DarTNELL Reram Sares~ Service, and Books and Reports on 


Sales Management. 


Publishers, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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Figure it by the number of active 
spindles. Figure it by the number of 
new mills. Figure it by amount and 
size of mill expansions projected, 
under way or just completed. Figure 
it by annual amount expended for new 
mill equipment and supplies. 
The one answer is that textile mill 
activity is greatest in the South, where 
COTTON has by far the largest circu- 
lation going to the mill executives, en- 
gineers, superintendents, department 
heads and master-mechanics. 
COTTON, the recognized construc- 
tion and production journal of the tex- 
tile field, reaches the men under whose 
supervision the machinery or material 
is used—the men whose final okay 
must be had, irrespective of the indi- 
vidual who actually places the order. 
And its circulation covers the mills in 
all sections of the country in almost 
exactly the same proportion as the buy- 
ing power in each section. 
Use COTTON with the largest cir- o0ee 
culation where mill activity is greatest Copies 
and selling is easiest! Monthly 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Also Publishers of Southern Power Journal, Southern 
Automotive Dealer, Electrical South, Southern Hardware. 
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out charge, and when the first is 
filled there is a second one and 
when that is filled there is still 
another, and so on. Just like a sec- 
tional bookcase—as the library 
grows, SO grows the bookcase. As 
your fan belt volume grows and 
your stock increases, so grows the 
ability adequately to take care of 
that stock in one place and with a 
minimum investment. 

Summed up, the Gilmer Fan Belt 
Cabinet is the modern way to do 
a better business on fan belts, and 
you can compare it to so many 
other appliances in other fields. 
For example—modern scales, the 
cash register, the gas pump, the car 
washer, etc. These are all devised 
to increase the dealer’s profit and 
at the same time to permit you to 
bring your transaction with the 
public up to the level to which peo- 
ple have been educated through ad- 
vertising and proper merchandis- 
ing, a level which they expect from 
all dealers regardless of what par- 
ticular merchandise they happen to 
be interested in at the moment. 

I certainly appreciate this added 
time you have given me today so 
that I might tell you the entire 
story, and you had better let me 
put you down for one of these 
assortments which we will ship out 
of stock with the balance of your 
order. 

* * * 

In addition to this sales presen- 
tation of the cabinet system idea, 
salesmen are equipped with graphic 
data about what the cabinet will 
do for a dealer in actual dollars and 
cents. For example, the company 
devoted considerable time to a 
study of dealer sales through the 
cabinets, especially noting turnover. 
One dealer was picked, without his 
knowledge, his purchases and re- 
fills being checked and _ verified 
from the day the cabinet was 
shipped. Actual belt numbers were 
listed on a page in the sales man- 
ual and totals summed up in a 
single sentence: 

“In a nutshell, 


this dealer paid 
$53 for the original assortment and 
has made $62.48 actual profit on 
refills in a period of less than nine 
months.” 

Such presentation of the system 
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and of dealer results obtained from 
using the cabinets simplifies the 
salesmen’s job in getting orders, 
but even these are not enough to 
make the system develop its great- 
est merchandising power. The Gil- 
mer company has gone still fur- 
ther. 

To prevent orders from slipping 
away after the company has: in- 
vested money in digging up pros- 
pects and calling on them, Mr. 
Bauer has worked out a follow- 
up which has proved very effective 
where interviewed dealers have 
said they might be interested in a 
Gilmer cabinet when present stocks 
have been reduced. This follow- 
up consists of a prospect slip in 
triplicate. It is headed, “Gilmer 
Fan Belt Cabinet Prospects,” and 
has space for name and address. 
It goes on to read: 

The above named was interviewed by 
a Gilmer factory man on 

At that time it appeared that he oo 
be in the market for a Gilmer No. . 
fan belt cabinet on or about oi 

We are passing this reminder on to 
you now so that your salesman can use 
the information on next call. 

This is signed by the company 
and has space in the lower left 
corner for the name of the par- 
ticular man in the jobber’s organi- 
zation who should get this notice. 

The three slips—white, yellow 
and pink—are sent into the factory 
after the original interview. The 
white then goes to the jobber, the 
yellow to the Gilmer salesman in 
the territory, and the pink is kept 
on file. On the proper date the 
prospect supposedly is interviewed 
again. If, in due course, no order 
comes to the factory, a check-up 
is made from the pink slip to find 
out if that dealer was called on 
and, if he were, why he: did not 
buy. If a return call was not 
made because of oversight, the 
dealer is then followed up at once. . 
Sometimes, instead of being 
checked individually from the main 
office, these prospects are tabulated 
according to jobber territory and 
followed up by districts. In either 
event, prospects get a full follow- 
through to eventual cabinet sales. 

Still further, to leave nothing to 
guesswork or to careless handling 
by salesmen, jobber’s men are pro- 
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*Figures from 
Advertising Record Company. 


*THE FIVE PRIMARY LEADERS: 


Publication Gain 


KANSAS FARMER 


Publisher: ARTHUR CAPPER 


Branch Offices: New York Detroit 
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First! 


KANSAS FARMER TOPS 
EVERY PRIMARY FARM PAPER 
IN COMMERCIAL GAINS 


HERE is a difference in publishing a farm paper 

for people. who think in terms of tractors and 
combines, tillage implements which cut the labor in 
half, radios and electric refrigerators, and every 
modern home convenience. 


That Kansas Farmer has met the test of such a 
market is attested by a gain in 1928 in commercial 
lineage of 60,201 lines over the preceding year. No 
other primary farm paper gained as much—and only 
five, either state or national, exceeded it in total 
commercial business. 


Every economic authority agrees that Kansas 
agriculture is in the best financial condition of any 
farm market. For quick responsiveness the Kansas 
farm market is second to none. The year of 1929 will be 
a big year in Kansas. 


KANSAS FARMER 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


ROY R. MOORE, Advertising Mgr. 


Cleveland St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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vided with a very simple but effec- 
tive stock record book which en- 
ables them to take cabinet refill 
orders with no chance of overlook- 
ing possible orders. This book, 
4 by 8% inches, lists on detachable 
sheets four belt group columns 
with parallel space for needed 
quantities. This form requires 
neither much writing nor excep- 
tional memorizing on the part of 
the salesman, and therefore he can- 
not omit any item essential to the 
dealer’s stock. 

The cabinet plan gets an even 
closer tie-in with reorders through 
the cover of this book, which has 
printed on it the three major as- 
sortments contained in the leading 
cabinets. A note at the top of the 
order book cover says: “Check 
dealer’s stocks with the assortments 
as originally shipped and see that 
cabinet always contains full as- 
sortment.” Which suggestion is 
quickly and easily followed by 
glancing at the cover’s printed lists 
and then at the empty spaces in 
the cabinet on the dealer’s shelf. 

The beauty of this method of tak- 
ing refill orders from cabinets of 
specific assortments is that sales- 
men never need argue about how 
much merchandise the dealer re- 
quires. Having sold the merchant 
on the cabinet system with its basic 
idea of the cabinet always being 
kept full, they merely make re- 
placements on each visit. How 
satisfactory the entire plan is, with 
its refit ordering system foolproof 
in the hands of the average sales- 
man, is shown by the fact that no 
dealer has ever registered a com- 
plaint about the system and, once 
a cabinet ~ into his shop, never 
lets go o 

So satisfactorily and so soundly 
has the belt cabinet plan worked 
for the Gilmer company that in 
introducing a new line of radiator 
hose within the last year, special 
cabinets were prepared to stock 
this line and to serve as the basic 
merchandising idea. These hose 
cabinets, based on the successful 
merchandising idea behind the belt 
cabinets, quickly sold 1,000 and in 
a year have put the Gilmer com- 
pany substantially into the hose 
business. 
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Republican Committee Lists 
Advertising Expenses 
During the recent Presidential elec- 
tion campaign, #. 016,872 was spent on 
—s 

i 


and a vertising by the Repub- 

can National Committee, according to 
information received by the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This 
money, it is explained, was spent as 
follows: 

Radio, $435,984; books and pamphlets, 
$409, 613; publicity or “news service” 
to mewspapers, $289,178; novelties, 
$190,778; postage, $129, 667: office sup- 
plies and stationery, $102, 523; telephone 
and telegraph, $99,141; lithographs and 
photographs, $95,865; office expenses, 
$70,807; shipping expenses, $71,101; ad- 
vertising in national weeklies (a ricul- 
tural journals), $51,164; good-will ad- 
vertising {principally foreign language 
press), moving pictures, 
$10,679; text books, $9,828. 

Approximately 700 employees were 
paid about $1,200,000 is addition to the 
above items. Many of them, it is re- 
ported, were field workers who traveled 
most of the time. 


Appointed Executive Manager, 


Independent Oil Men 

C. Y. Hinchey has been appointed 
executive mesg! pro tempore of the 
Independent Oil Men of America, Chi- 
cago, Red Hat motor oils and gasoline, 
to succeed Lou Harrington, resigned 
Mr. Hinchey has been advertising man 
ager of this organization. 


H. K. Goodall with 


“Breeders’ Gazette” 

Harry K. Goodall has joined the 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, as classified 
advertising manager. He was_ for 
eighteen years with the A. W. Shaw 
Company, of that city, in the same ca- 
pacity, working on The Magazine of 
Business and System. 


New Orleans Agency Adds 
to Staff 


Clarence Reeder, formerly with the 
Affiliated Artists, New York, has joined 
the art staff of the Fitzgerald Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., New Orleans. Mar 
vin Casmir also has joined the copy stafi 
of this agency. 


Joins Lee E. Donnelley Agency 

Charles Feldman, formerly copy and 
contact man with the Roalene, Kerr 
Company, Cleveland, has joined the Lee 
E. Donnelley Company, advertising 
agency of that city, in the same 
capacity. 


Appoints Fralick, Bates & 


Alward 
The El Reno, Okla., Daily Democrat 
has appointed Fralick, Bates & Alward, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 
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For eight years 
hand running, 
this newspaper 
has stopped its 
field...in Tofa/ 


Local Display! 


the (OURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 
cAfternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,, Inc. 
New York...... 2 West 45th St. 
Cuicaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. 
Pumape.pnia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco 58 Sutter St. 
Los Anczizs .. 117 West Ninth St. 


Szatriz ... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 


Ae The Home Folks ought to know! 
929 
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New Basak Ral 


PACKED with information vital to every manufacturer who 
plans a sales conquest of this great territory. A complete 
analysis of 33 smaller cities of the Northwest and the richest 
of agricultural areas that surround them. Seventy- 
five per cent of the population of the North- 
west live in the smaller communities 
and upon the farms. This book 
tells how to reach them— 
most _ effectively— 
most efficiently. 





For Your 
Data Library 


Get the facts and figures 
—the intimate knowledge of 
this great region that this 
book only can supply. Every- 
thing at your finger tips. Sized 
to fit your file. Dictate your 
request NOW! 


pinion 
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NORTHWEST DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 
PALACE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE QUALITY AIR! There is the right 
sort of a dress for every printed form. Even 
the lowly billhead and statement need never 
be slovenly or commonplace while there is 
so good a rag-content, watermarked paper 
as GLACIER BOND. The reasonable price 
of this paper is its big feature, but it is just 
as well liked by printers and users for its 
performance and appearance. Made in white 
and eight colors. 


Glacier Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Ne J 

Svcomss Bonp eenah, hy isconsin Guacter Bonp 

OLD eS Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RIEFTAIN BoNnD Resorts LEDGER 
NeEPNAH BoNnD Check the (DS Memes PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledges 
for testing purposes 
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How the Various States Regulate 
Roadside Advertising 


All but Seven of the States Have Enacted Legislation Governing the 
Use of These Signs 


I N a survey of State laws gov- 
erning commercial advertising 
signs along public highways made 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the United States Department of 
\griculture, it was found that such 
laws range all the way from the 
most general of rules and regula- 
tions to certain well-defined stipu- 


the size of display, and each sign 
must show the name of agency 
displaying, owning or leasing bill- 
boards. No direction or danger 
sign shall bear advertising. 

In Vermont, the application for 
license shall name the property 
upon which advertising is to be 
displayed; the population of the 


lations. Only seven 
States are without 
State regulation— 
South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Texas, 
New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and 
Wyoming. 
Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Ver- 
mont have the best 
defined and most 
rigid laws. Before 
any agency can 


erect commercial 
advertising signs in 
these States, it must 
be licensed by State 
authorities at cer- 





peener no form of 
advertising is subject to 
so many State regulations 
and local ordinances as road- 
side advertising signs.“ Print- 
ers’ Ink” continually receives 
inquiries from manufactur- 
ers asking for information 
on this point. Most of these 
inquiries request data con- 
cerning State laws. For this 
reason, we are printing in 
full the accompanying re- 
port prepared by a Federal 
bureau. It should be of con- 
siderable help in guiding 
users of this form of adver- 
tising around legal shoals. 


city, village or 
town; the size and 
description of sign 
and the distance at 
which it may be 
read from State 
highway, railroad 
or railway track, 
public park or nav- 
igable water. 

State authorities 
of these three 
States—Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts 
and Vermont—have 
the right to exact 
fines for noncon- 
forming signs and 
to remove them. 





tain annual fees, | 





The cost of re- 





and if it does not 

reside in the State a bond must be 
furnished. Each license must show 
a number and the date of expira- 
tion. 

Connecticut levies a license ‘fee 
of $100 per year, and an annual 
permit fee of $3 for every 300 
square feet or less of advertising 
space to $9 for between 600 and 
900 square feet. Fees apply to 
each side of each panel. Signs 
of more than 900 square feet are 
not permitted. 

In Massachusetts the fee is fixed 
with regard to administrative costs 
and varies throughout the State. 
Vermont levies an annual license 
fee of 3 cents for each square foot 
of advertising space. 

In Connecticut each application 
for a permit must bear the writ- 
ten consent of the owner of the 
property on which the sign is to 
be erected. Each permit must state 


moval, after due 
notice has been served, is collected 
from the agencies or from the sure- 
ties on bonds. Connecticut imposes 
a fine of $100 for each non-conform- 
ing sign; Massachusetts, a fine of 
not more than $100 with a further 
$500 for continued violation; Ver- 
mont, a fine of $100, or imprison- 
ment of thirty days, or both. 

Also in Connecticut, any person 
who shall deposit, throw, affix or 
maintain any advertisement within 
limits of any public highway or on 
private property without consent 
of owners is subject to a fine of 
not more than $50 or imprison- 
ment of not more than six months, 
or both. 

Advertising signs in Connecticut 
may not be placed within fifteen feet 
of the right of way of a highway, 
and in Massachusetts within 500 
feet. In these two States, cities 
and towns may further regulate 
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and restrict advertising signs in a 
manner not inconsistent with State 
laws. 

Local authorities of the three 
States may remove non-conforming 
signs within their jurisdictions. 

Laws of the three States, as well 
as laws of other States, permit cer- 
tain advertising by manufacturers 
or land owners located along high- 
ways. Seven other States—Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina and Tenn- 
essee—impose fees for advertising 
signs. Mississippi collects a fee 
of 75 cents for each sign of from 
ten to 100 square feet of area, 
$1.50 for an area of between 100 
and 300 square feet, and $2.50 for 
an area of more than 300 square 
feet. 

North Carolina exacts an an- 
nual license fee based on popula- 
tion of cities and towns; from $5 
in cities of 5,000 inhabitants to $50 
in cities of more than 35,000. Also 
no advertising signs are placed on 
private property without consent 
of owner and no signs are placed 
within limits of highways on pen- 
alty of a fine of $50 or imprison- 
ment of not more than thirty days. 
Local authorities regulate adver- 
tising signs within their jurisdic- 
tions. 


Tennessee’s Stringent Law 


Tennessee forbids the erection of 
signs upon the right of way of any 
State highway, and prohibits erec- 
tion of signs resembling railroad 
crossing symbols on any public 
highway or street or on private 
property within one-quarter mile 
of any public road or street. The 
State requires an annual license 
fee for electric signs, according to 
population; from $10 in cities and 
towns of less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants to $50 in those of more than 
50,000. It imposes an additional 
annual fee of $7.50 upon agencies 
posting bills or other printed mat- 
ter in counties of less than 20,000 
inhabitants to $75 in counties with 
60,000 or more. 

In Florida, the State road de- 
partment prohibits advertising signs 
on State highways and imposes on 
agencies in the bill posting busi- 
ness a license tax of $5 in cities 
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and towns of less than 10,000 peo- 
ple to $30 in cities and towns of 
10,000 or more. 

Nebraska requires a State per- 
mit for advertising signs, with a 
fee of 25 cents to $5 for each sign, 
and no sign may have more than 
ten square feet. Also signs may not 
be erected within 300 feet of inter- 
section of crossroads, and railroad 
crossings, and a fine of from $10 
to $100 is levied for violation of 
this law. All non-licensed signs 
are removed by State authorities. 

Georgia levies an annual tax of 
$1 on each agency for each loca- 
tion, defined as seventy-five lineal 
feet. No advertising signs are al- 
lowed on the Dixie Highway in 
Bibb County. Chatham County is 
empowered to regulate signs within 
its jurisdiction. 

An Annual Fee in Nevada 


Nevada levies an annual license 
fee of $5 on advertising agencies, 
the license to be issued by county 
clerk of county in which it is to be 
erected. Money from licenses is 
apportioned to the road funds of 
counties. No permit is issued for 
billboards on any location which 
may measurably destroy the natural 
beauty of the scenery or obscure 
a view of the road ahead. Any 
agency erecting non-conforming 
signs is subject to a fine of $25 
to $100 or imprisonment of from 
ten to thirty days. 

In nine other States—Minnesota, 
Colorado, Maine, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
New Hampshire and Illinois—no 
advertising agency may erect or 
maintain upon any highway or 
right of way any commercial ad- 
vertising sign. In eight of these 
States authorities have power to 
remove all non-conforming signs, 
and in seven States to exact fines 
of from $5 to $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of from one to six months. 
Three of the States regulate dis- 
tances from railroad crossings, 
road intersections and from curves 
at which signs may be placed rang- 
ing from 300 to 1,000 feet. Min- 
nesota and North Dakota do not 
permit advertising on directional 
signs. In South Dakota, no adver- 
tising sign outside of city limits 
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A Report of Progress 


In 1928 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 
showed a gain of 


686,831 


lines of paid advertising 
over 1927 


Published advertisements of 
501 MANUFACTURERS 
523 MAIL ORDER FIRMS 
567 FINANCIAL HOUSES 
315 SCHOOLS - 70 CAMPS 
863 HOTELS 
57 COMMUNITIES 
68 TOURIST AGENCIES 

3 AIR LINES 

36 RAILROAD COMPANIES 
38 STEAMSHIP LINES 
18,392 RETAIL MERCHANTS 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 











Slee 
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may have more than 20 per cent 
of its surface in red. 

The laws of sixteen other States 
—California, Maryland, New York, 
Idaho, Michigan, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Utah, New Jersey and Wisconsin 
—prohibit advertising signs on pri- 
vate property without consent of 
owners and on rights of way of 
highways without consent of State, 
city or county authorities. 

The majority of these States des- 
ignate the distance from railroad 
crossings, intersecting highways 
and from curves at which signs 
may be placed, ranging from 300 
to 1,000 feet, with fines of from 
$10 to $500 or imprisonment of 
from ten to sixty days for violation 
of law. 

A few of the States are em- 
powered to remove non-conform- 
ing advertising signs. In others, 
local authorities may regulate and 
remove objectionable signs in ter- 
ritory under their jurisdiction. 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Idaho 
permit no advertising on directional 
signs. Fines collected in Missouri 
are credited to the State road fund 
for maintenance. 

In six States—Alabama, Arizona, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Virginia—laws governing advertis- 
ing signs merely state that no per- 
son shall erect or maintain upon 
any highway or right of way any 
advertising sign without the con- 
sent of State authorities. 

While Arkansas has no State 
regulation, authority governing ad- 
vertising signs is vested in the 
county courts with no specific leg- 
islation. In Texas, cities of more 
than 5,000 inhabitants have power 
to license, regulate, control or pro- 
hibit erection of signs or billboards 
as may be provided by charter or 
ordinance. In Oklahoma, county 
and township boards are charged 
with improvement of public high- 
ways, and have power to remove 
all obstructions on highways under 
their jurisdiction. 

While Wyoming has no State 
regulation, the highway department 
claims jurisdiction over rights of 
way and assumes authority to re- 
fuse permission to erect advertis- 
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ing signs and to remove any in 
these areas. 

In Kansas county commissioners 
of each county are authorized to 
remove all advertising signs ex- 
ceeding four feet in height within 
fifty yards of any railroad grade 
crossing, abrupt corner in the high- 
way, or entrance to driveway off 
the highway, after notice has been 
served on owner, and the costs of 
removal is entered on tax rolls 
with a penalty of 10 per cent of the 
cost. 

New Jersey prohibits advertis- 
ing signs on the Palisades along 
the Hudson River; New York bars 
advertising signs in Adirondack 
Park, and Delaware prohibits them 
for 200 feet of either side of the 
right of way of any highway en- 
tering Wilmington for a distance 
of one mile from the city limits 

No advertising signs are per- 
mitted on swamps and tidal over- 
flow lands in Louisiana except 
under lease from owners. 


Death of Edwin S. Underhill 

Edwin S. Underhill, publisher of the 
Corning, N. Y., Leader, was killed in 
an automobile accident on February 7, 
at the age of sixty-eight. He started i: 
the publishing business with his father 
on The Steuben Advocate, Bath, N. Y 
and in 1899 purchased the former Cor- 
ning Daily Democrat, the name of 
which he changed later to the Leader. 


Bendien’s World Service Opens 
New York Office 


Bendien’s World Service, London, 
publisher of Bendien’s Internationa! 
Review, and engaged in an import and 
export service, has opened an office at 
New York. D. L. Jonker is general 
representative for the United States, 
with headquarters at the new office. 


Herman Buck with Mavis 
Bottling Company 
Herman Buck, for the last thre 
years with Ludens, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
hes joined the Mavis Bottling Company 

merica, New York, as sales cor 
Hl He was at one time with 
Lash Products, Inc., New York. 


Philadelphia Agency Adds to 


Staff 
William Wilensky and Raymond Mc 
Fadden have joined Hebrew & Pohlig, 
advertising agency, Philadelphia. Mr 


Wilensky will be art director, and Mr. 
McFadden will join the copy 
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The SYRACUSE 
Market 


Here are a few interesting facts pertaining to 
Syracuse. 


A total of $5,000,000 is being expended by 
the city, state, Syracuse University, and private 
hospital interests in the development of a 
medical center. 


The city has spent approximately $60,000 for 
the acquisition and development of a municipal 
air port at Amboy, just outside of the city 
limits. 


Chapel at Syracuse University will cost about 
$600,000. 


Eight new schools were built, two others re- 
constructed and additions were erected at six 
others at a cost of five million dollars during 
the last five years. The new schools increased 
the pupil capacity of the public school system 
of Syracuse by 11,500. 


The population of Syracuse has increased from 
184,000 to 212,000 within the last five years. 


The Herald is the dominating paper of the 
community and has been for the last twenty 
years. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
National Representatives 


280 Madison Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill, Detroit, Mich. 


Western Pacific Bldg. Monadnock Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
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rief visits wit 
famou 


Distribution or advertising—which ought to come first? A 
question to which many manufacturers have had to find an 
answer. Among them E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


The problem arose when introducing Duco. It was solved in 
a manner that impressively demonstrates this immense organiza- 
tion’s grasp of merchandising fundamentals. 


With that willingness to share its merchandising knowledge 
that is so common among our business leaders, du Pont has 
furnished the Printers’ Ink Publications with material used in 
more than 35* extended references published during the last 
ten years. The information contained in these articles was 
supplied by executives bearing the following titles: 


Director of Advertising 

Director of Sales, Du Pont Viscoloid Company 
Advertising Manager, Explosives Division 

Division Purchasing Agent 

Director Dyestuffs Sales Division 

Advertising Manager, Fabrikoid Division 

Assistant Export Sales Manager, Chemical Products Div. 
Advertising Manager, Chemical Products Division 
Manager, Prescription Paint Service Division 
Advertising Manager, Du Pont Viscoloid Company 
Manager, Industrial News Service 


It was merchandising ability of the highest order that made 
dynamite commercially successful. Today dealers enter orders 


A list of these articles may be had on uest. The 
list furnishes the titles of the articles and the dates of 
issues and page numbers on which they will be found. 
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Number Six of a Series 
This Week 


erchandisers 





for dynamite as nonchalantly as they enter an order for trout 
flies. 





; = 
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Duco and dynamite represent merely two of the many merchan- 
dising experiences which du Pont has gone through. Other 
du Pont merchandising experiences common to most businesses 
covered in Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly follow: 





d in 


niza- 







Selling Sets 
Simplifying Salesmen’s Reports 
How du Pont Buys Newspaper Space 
Lifting a Business Out of a Price Rut 
Helping Salesmen Work Territories Thoroughly 
Making the Instruction Manual a Sales Builder 
The du Pont Method of Conducting Sales Conventions 
Du Pont Markets a New Product by Direct Mail 
A du Pont Purchasing Agent Sizes up Salesmen 
The Young College Man’s Value to Business 
How du Pont Visualizes Sales Ideas 
The du Pont Profit Sharing Plan 


edge 
has 
d in 
last 
was 














Viv. 






The problems represented by the above titles are but a few 
of the merchandising practices which du Pont executives are 
continually seeking to improve. And in their search for in- 
formation they are accustomed to look outside, as well as inside, 
the organization. That is why thirty-four copies of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly and twenty-five copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly go 
to their various executives in Wilmington and other cities where 
plants are located. 









Printers’ Ink Publications 
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NEW YORK snaps up 


the Revitalized TELEGRAM... 
100% by and for NEW YORKERS! 


HERE, in all the 
world, does ‘real 
ability get the quick and 
generous recognition that 
New York givesP What 
other city rewards courage 
or originality or intelligence 
with such amazing speed P 
For two years The New 
York Telegram, under 
Scripps-Howard owner- 
ship, has been mounting 
high in public favor — an 
integral and growing part 
of the daily life of New 
Yorkers—they are keen for 
it because it is different, 
brief and _ spirited — free 
and vigorous—edited to the 
new telegramic tempo — 
action in every line. 


The Telegram is NEW 
YORK, in deed and in 
spirit. 

The inevitable 
The Telegram is growing 
in circulation, in prestige 
and in advertising linage— 
offering to advertisers 
quantity circulation—more 
than 200,000 families, ty- 
pical, freely-spending New 
Yorkers—a quality circula- 
tion, concentrated in the 
districts of highest buying 
power—a circulation that is 
97.7% in the New York 
market. 

Advertise in The New 
York Telegram and you buy 
on a steadily rising market 
of power and influence. 


result? 


In New York the trend is toward The Telegram 


The New York Telegram 


A Scrpps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the United Press and Member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Advertising Department—250 Park Avenue 
—New York City,—Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 











It Pays to Get Only the Right 
Kind of Dealers 


An Oil Burner Manufacturer’s Experience in Extending the Field of 
Specialty Retail Selling 


By H. C. Sharp 


Sales Manager, Hardinge Brothers, Inc. 


T2 get a proper understanding 
of this highly specialized work 
of selling oil burners for domestic 
heating purposes it is advisable 
first of all correctly to visualize 
the position that the oil burner 
takes among the many commodities 
offered to the buying public today. 


does the layman. The oil burner 
is still looked upon in a large mea- 
sure as a luxury and convenience 
article—in wide contrast to the 
general acquaintance in boilers and 
heating plants in general. From 
this you will readily see that the 
oil burner industry still has a large 


Oil has been used 





as a fuel for many 
years, possibly dat- 
ing back as far as 
1868, but it is only 
within the last dec- 
ade that it has 
assumed anything 
like a position of 
importance in do- 
mestic heating. 
And, to be exact, 
it is only within 
the last five years 
or so that this kind 
of heating has 
started to break in 
on the public con- 





HIS is a letter written us 

by Mr. Sharp in response 
to a request for informa- 
tion about his method of ob- 
taining new dealers. Har- 
dinge Brothers, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, is a leading factor in 
the recently developed and 
rapidly growing oil burning 
i ry. In view of the 
fact that businesses of this 
type are yet in the making, 
so to speak, Mr. Sharp’s 
statements have a pro- 
nounced news value, as well 
as being of real merchan- 
dising significance. 





educational job in 
front of it. 
These things 
being so, and even 
considering that 
advertising is do- 
ing a thoroughly 
workmanlike job 
in establishing sal- 
ability for the new 
kind of heating, it 
necessarily follows 
that, for the pres- 


.ent, the selling of 


oil burners must 
remain in the hands 
of specialty or- 
ganizations with 








sciousness in a 








specialty methods 








fairly large way. ‘ 
Naturally enough, despite the rapid 
growth of the idea, it is probably 


less understood by the layman than 


any other mode of heating. 

Hence, when one of our repre- 
sentatives approaches a prospective 
purchaser he must still be prepared 
to explain that oil heating does not 
supplant steam heat, vapor, or other 
mediums of heating transfer, but 
that it is a device applied to the 
present heating system which trans- 
forms it to something that is as 
1utomatic and carefree as electric 
ights, or water which is available 
t the faucet. 

Knowledge of oil burners and 
their operation has been dissemi- 
nated only in a small way, com- 
paratively speaking. Plumbers, and 
similar dealers, as a matter of fact, 
do not know it much better than 


of merchandising. 
Eventually, of course, the selling 
will be done through what has been 
called the legitimate channels of 
trade—meaning that jobbers will 
distribute the machines through 
heating, and possibly through 
piumbing contractors. But this 
will not come until the oil burner 
has become as well standardized 
and is as generally known as the 
heating boiler. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturer of 
this class of merchandise must, of 
necessity, confine his retail repre- 
sentation to specialty organizations. 
The finding and training of such 
dealers is no mean task, as might 
well be imagined. But it must be 
carefully done, inasmuch as the dis- 
tributing organization thus formed 
is going to be the nucleus for the 
manufacturer’s selling in the fu- 
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ture when the whole thing naturally 
will be done on a more ambitious 
basis. 

The first step of our procedure 
in acquiring and setting up dealer- 
ships for the Hardinge oil burner 
is to advertise for prospects. We 
advertise in heating and ventilat- 
ing publications, and in two or 
three architectural journals. The 
architect is a man who has great 
influence with both the heating con- 
tractor and the ultimate prospective 
user of oil burning equipment. 
Thus, our advertising along this 
line carries out the double purpose 
of interesting prospective dealers 
and of establishing a general con- 
dition of acceptance for our prod* 
ucts. We get many inquiries from 
this advertising, but, of course, the 
actual work of closing with a dealer 
has to be done in person. 


A Model Sales Office 


When we began to look forward 
to the establishment of a field or- 
ganization, we decided—and subse- 
quent events have proved the cor- 
rectness of our view—that it was 
necessary first of all thoroughly to 
establish ourselves in our home 
territory. We set out, therefore, 
to build up an exemplary sales 
office in Chicago as an educational 
example to the new dealer. This 
has worked out in a way that not 
only provides instruction for our 
dealers and a standard for them to 
work toward, but it has had a 
pronounced advertising value in 
giving us the leads which have 
grown into profitable dealerships. 
We have found that this model 
sales office, and the good job of 
merchandising and selling done by 
our local organization in Chicago 
territory, has given us a prestige 
which has traveled to many States. 
Through giving our best expert 
attention to our home town, we 
have established a condition of con- 
fidence in the minds of prospec- 
tive dealers that makes them ready 
and willing to listen to what we 
have to say. 

Our object is so to combine our 
business paper advertising with the 
workings of our Chicago organi- 
zation in such a way that a gen- 
eral interest in Hardinge dealer- 
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ships is established. Then we map 
out certain desirable territories and 
proceed seriously to the task of 
getting adequate dealer represen- 
tation in them. Names are secured 
from the advertising, many writing 
us direct and others coming from 
architects. To these are sent a 
series of direct-mail pieces, each 
advertising some certain feature of 
the Hardinge burner. We send 
also six direct-mail pieces at in- 
tervals of a few days to other 
people in the district where we 
desire representation. Among the 
people thus approached are repre- 
sentative oil burner dealers, elec- 
tric refrigerator distributors, house- 
hold specialty handlers in general, 
the better heating contractors, offi- 
cials of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, publishers of the leading 
newspapers, and perhaps one or 
two prominent bankers. To all 
these we state our case and ask 
them to help us line up the most 
satisfactory retail connection in 
that community. 

Out of all this we invariably 
get the names of a number of 
promising prospects, and this list, 
added to the names obtained be- 
fore the circularization started, 
gives us plenty of promising mate- 
rial upon which to work. 

One of our field men then goes 
to the community, makes the neces- 
sary preliminary investigation, and 
closes with that dealer who seemed 
to be the best fitted to handle our 
proposition. We do all this ad- 
vance work in order that we may 
save the time of our representa- 
tive and make his work more re- 
sultful. The mails, properly used, 
can take the place of a high priced 
man in a pretty fair shape so far 
as the opening steps in securing 
a new dealer are concerned. 

In going into a given territory 
in this manner, it is our policy to 
start in the larger centers, secure 
representation there, and then radi- 
ate out into the surrounding 
smaller towns and suburban com- 
munities. There is, of course, a 
strong advertising angle here, to 
say nothing about the convenience 
and logic of this sort of proce- 
dure. Prospective dealers in a 
smaller town always inquire what, 
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- e eWour Best Prospects 
Are Now Your Customers 


Somehow or other, “new business” almost 
always seems to connote “new customers” to the average 
advertiser. Growth means adding new names to the 
ledger. ... But what about the customers who are already 
on your books—aren’t they, too, your prospects for more 
business? . 


Getting new customers is one way to increase sales. 
Getting more business from those already in the fold is 
another way—often a better way! 

Moreover, the latter method cuts down the customer- 
mortality rate—an accomplishment that is not to be sneezed 
at in this day and age of high-powered competition. 


Next year’s best prospects are this year’s customers. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. INC. 


330 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.. Phone PENasylvania 7200 
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if anything, we are doing in the 
nearby larger towns. It is inter- 
esting to note also that they ap- 
parently get the advertising idea 
very rapidly. This enables them to 
see the benefit that comes to the 
individual dealer when a number 
of dealers, large and small, are en- 
gaged in merchandising our burner 
in a given territory. Thus, unless 
we have a strong connection in 
the adjoining large town, our posi- 
tion in the smaller towns is weak- 
ened. 

There are three major things 
we require from our prospective 
dealers: Character, reputation for 
service, and financial ability to do 
the required job. 

Financial ability, of course, is 
interpreted in terms of sales vol- 
ume in the oil burner business. 
This has a peculiar significance, 
inasmuch as oil burners cannot be 
sold for cash over the counter. 
Neither can they be sold—not now 
at least—as are automobiles. In 
most cases the purchaser wants a 
week or thirty days to try out his 
new equipment before making a 
sizable or complete payment on 
his contract. Hence, it is neces- 
sary for the dealer to have suff- 
cient financial resources to carry on 
operations during the rush season 
so that he will not be embarrassed 
or handicapped when the larger 
number of his accounts are stand- 
ing out for a period of two weeks 
to sixty days. 

. Some prospective dealers fail to 
appreciate, at first, why we place 
so much emphasis upon their finan- 
cial ability. A dealer may argue 
that since our terms to him are 
either C. O. D. or sight draft we 
have nothing else to lose. We tell 
him that we are not so much in- 
terested in collecting the money 
from him for the burners we sell; 
this ig more or less of a detail 
that handles itself. But we most 
emphatically are interested in his 
capacity for handling the volume 
of business he should get through- 
out the year. Lack of capital 
would seriously restrict his activi- 
ties, causing a potential loss to the 
factory as well as to him. 

Knowledge of the oil burner 
business is, necessarily, another im- 
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portant factor. In the dealer’s or- 
ganization there must be somebody 
who is acquainted in a general way 
with heating; boilers and furnaces 
of all types; fuel and combustions ; 
electrical controls and the general 
principles of electricity. We often 
find a case where the prospective 
dealer lacks specific knowledge of 
the oil burner, but knows a great 
deal about the heating business as 
a whole, and the merchandising of 
domestic appliances of electrical 
apparatus. When a man has this 
sort of foundation he is teachable, 
and usually if he will apply him- 
self with a fair degree of diligence 
he can absorb the main essentials 
of the oil burner business. We, of 
course, do the teaching, and al- 
ways stand back of him by plac- 
ing at his disposal the accurate 
knowledge of our various experts. 

The reason we insist upon the 
dealer having so much technical 
knowledge is that he must be 
equipped, at all times, to render 
the proper service upon the burners 
he sells. Our distributor’s agree- 
ment contains one provision which, 
to me at least, has always been of 
extraordinary significance. The 
twelfth clause in our dealer con- 
tract reads like this: 


Second party agrees that it will as 
sume and bear all its own charges, cost 
and expense of making sales, and ren- 
dering service to its customers, and 
agrees to assume and bear the respon- 
sibility and liability for any damage in 
connection with delivery, installation 
and operation of Burners sold by the 
second party under this contract. This 
second party agrees to provide and 
maintain at its own expense an adequate 
station and organization for installing 
and servicing Hardinge Burners, such 
as shall be satisfactory to first party 
and to render all necessary service for 
all Hardinge Burners operated in the 
aforementioned territory, during any 
part of the term of this contract, 
whether installed by second party or 
by other persons, and second party fur- 
ther agrees that it will purchase and 
carry in_ stock at all times, a sufficient 
supply of parts of the Hardinge Burner 
to make all repairs when requested. 


If the dealer fails to give this 


service, then we will. This is 
provided in the twentieth clause 
of the contract, which is the ex- 
traordinary feature I have just 
mentioned. It follows: 


_ Second party agrees that in the event 
it does not fully perform any expressed 
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Food Advertisers 


Show A Decided Preference 
for the 


Syracuse J ournal and American 


Here are Media Records figures for the year 1928: 





Food Lineage for 1928 in Syracuse Newspapers 


Journal- 
American Herald Post Standard 


Total Food Daily 654,293 646,797 226,097 
Total Food Sunday 123,495 30,062 14,083 
Grand Total Food 777,788* 676,859 240,180 





Chain Grocery Lineage for 1928 in Syracuse 
Journal- 
American Herald Post Standard 
Chain Store Daily 170,569 140,665 14,651 
Chain Store Sunday _ 1,260 _— _ 
Chain Store Total 171,829 140,665 14,651 











Furthermore, the Journal (daily) and the American* 
(Sunday) carried more national advertising than any 
other Syracuse newspaper. 


"Includes American Weekly. 


The most complete coverage of the Syracuse market is 
given by the 


Syracuse J ournal and American 


National Representatives: 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 203 North Wabash Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


CONGER & MOODY 


Hearst Bldg. 117 West Ninth 8&t. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The 64 wholesalers of Amarillo 
secured the immense volume of 


$125,000,000 in 1928—a far greater 
total than ever before achieved! And 
practically every one of them plans a 
new peak in 1929 based on rapid de- 
velopment of the trade territory plus 
the best wheat prospect in years. 


The manufacturer intent on starting 
or increasing sales in this fertile 
market of 533,478 prosperous white 
Americans should contract now for 
eee te in the one big daily of 
the area, t 


Amarillo News-Globe 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
Chicago Kansas City 
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or implied agreement that it may make 
with any purchaser or user of a Har- 
dinge Burner or Burners to install, ser- 
vice or repair said Burner or Burners, 
then the first party may, if it so desires, 
a said agreement and install, ser- 
ice or repair such Burner or Burners 
and second party agrees to pay first 
party its reasonable charge for such 
installation, service or repairs. 


You will see from this that we 
practically bind the dealer to render 
complete satisfaction to every pur- 
chaser of a Hardinge burner. 

In addition to all this technical 
knowledge about which I have 
been speaking—all these provisions 
for giving service, and the finan- 
cial resources of carrying the 
whole proposition along — there 
must, of course, be ability in the 
direction of sales management and 
merchandising. At our headquar- 
ters office we have ample facilities 
for helping our dealers in this di- 
rection—both in the way of teach- 
ing them all the up-to-date prin- 
ciples of merchandising, and in 
giving them specific help in adver- 
tising. We supply full campaigns 
to be carried on by mail, and do 
much newspaper advertising of a 
general nature so that a consumer 
acceptance may be established for 
the burner. 

Adequate advertising is of such 
outstanding . importance, both for 
our dealers and ourselves, that we 
are not going to take any chances 
that it shall not be done. In fact, 
we make an advertising agreement 
part of the contract, and insist 
that this clause be carried out just 
as religiously as all the others. — 

Here is the clause in the dealer’s 
contract whereby he binds himself 
to invest a sufficient amount in the 
all important proposition of sales 
promotion : 


Second party agrees to advertise the 


Hardinge urners under the name of 
‘Hardinge Burner” in his territory and 
for this purpose shall expend annually 
a sum equal to 3 per cent of the list 
price of the Hardinge Burners sold by 
it, of which 3 per cent advertising ex- 
pense first party will stand one-third, 
or 1 per cent, and as evidencé and to 
establish this expenditure said second 
party shall supply first party with 
monthly statements showing when and 
to whom said money was paid, with 
copies of such advertisements and _ in- 
voices. Copy of advertisements to be 
approved by first party. Advertising 
allowances will be adjusted at the end 
of each calendar year. 
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It will be observed, from a study 
of this clause, that we do not take 
any chances on not getting enough 
advertising. In addition to repay- 
ing the dealer one-third of his ad- 
vertising outlay in money, we 
maintain an unusually complete ad- 
vertising service which is at his 
disposal. In fact, he can use the 
central office as his advertising 
manager, and then pays only two- 
thirds of the advertising cost to be 
attached to his establishment. 
Thus, the advertising outlay is 
equitably divided between the fac- 
tory and the dealer. 

Naturally enough, a rigid adver- 
tising agreement such as this would 
not appeal at all to the indifferent 
or inefficient dealer; and it would 
be an absolute danger signal for 
the one who lacked merchandising 
vision. This, of course, is one 
of the objectives at which we are 
aiming in having the requirement. 
When we get a dealer who sees the 
benefit of this sort of thing, and 
he is ready to sign an agreement 
to go along with us in an adver- 
tising way (and we do get them 
inasmuch as all our dealers must 
sign this agreement) we have some- 
body worth while—somebody with 
whom we can work and plan for 
mutual benefit. 

If I have succeeded in making 
myself plain here, it will be seen 
that our dealer standard necessarily 
is very high We make it that 
way deliberately, regardless of the 
hard work and expense incurred in 
the sifting out process. We be- 
lieve we have a fine product, and 
one of the highest priced of its 
kind on the market. We feel, 
therefore, that our distributors and 
dealers must be in keeping with the 
product itself. We tell our field 
men who go out in search of these 
high-class dealers to have con- 
stantly in mind that if we had de- 
partment-store merchandise of 
identical quality to sell we would 
want to have it handled only by 
stores of the Marshall Field type. 

You can readily see that our 
future growth (if we are correct 
about the standard and quality of 
our merchandise) is going ahead 
in proportion to the size of our 
dealer organization. We, naturally, 
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are anxious for the quickest pos- 
sible expansion. Nevertheless, we 
insist upon going as slowly as may 
be necessary to get dealer represen- 
tation of a quality in keeping with 
our goods. There is too much at 
stake to let down on the standard 
in the interest of an immediate in- 
crease in sales. We consider that 
it pays us to go to all this trouble 
and expense to get the right kind 
of dealers because we are build- 
ing for the future and not for now. 


Start Style Promotion Service 
Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor- 
Lewis and Mrs. Virginia Chandler Hall 
have started a styling promotion ser- 
vice at New York under the name of 
Lewis & Hall. Mrs. Radnor-Lewis_ was 
formerly with H. R. Mallinson & Com- 
pany, Inc., and Mrs. Hall was with the 
Belding-Heminway Company. 


R. H. Isbell with King’s 


Palace 
Robert H. Isbell has been appointed 
advertising manager of King’s Palace, 
Washington, D He was formerly 
with this firm before movi to Rich- 
mond, Va., four years ago where he es- 
tablished the William Byrd Advertising 


Service. 


Joins Willhelm Oil Company 


John P. Paulson, recently with the 
Collegiate World Publishing Comonny, 


Chicago, has made director o 
sales promotion of the Willhelm Oil 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. and_ the 
North American Oil Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Made Advertising Manager 


Keystone Portland Cement 

C. F. Brooks, for five years office 
manager in the Philadelphia district of 
the Portland Cement Association, has 
resigned to become advertising manager 
of the Keystone Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


New Accounts for Collins- 
Kirk 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising for the McMillan 
Radio Corporation, of that city. This 
agency will also handle advertising for 
the Erhat Spaghetti Company, Chicago. 


Professor Fernald Resigns 
University Post 


Professor Charles H. Fernald, for 
more than four years an instructor in 
advertising at the University of Illi- 
nois,; has resigned to engage in sales 
promotional work at Chicago. 
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Record Membership Reached in 


Farm Co-operatives 

Statistics covering the development 
of co-operative groups organiz for 
the sale of farm products have been 
compiled by the Division of : 
tive Marketing of the 
Agriculture. summary of the report 
states that, last year, there were 2,000.- 
000 farmers enrolled in 12,000 organ- 
izations. The collective sales of these 
co-operatives totaled close to $2,000,- 
000,000. Their purchases of supplies 
amounted to nearly $500,000,000. 

These co-operative farmers are lo- 
cated throughout the States with their 
reatest numbers located in Minnesota, 
owa, Wisconsin, Missouri and New 
York and in States along the Pacific 
Coast. 

Classified according to product, about 
one-third of the farmers engaged in 
group buying or selling are members 
of farmers’ elevator associations; one- 
fifth belong to dairy marketing asso 
ciations, and nearly 150,000 are banded 
together to gin or market cotton. It also 
is reported that about one-half of he 
farmers participating in co-operative 
activity are members of more than one 
organization. 


Paul F. Herrick Incorporates 

Paul F. Herrick, publishers’ repre 
sentative, Rochester, +» has incor 
porated his business as Paul F. Her- 
rick, Inc., of which he is president. 
J. Nelson Pratt, formerly with the In 
ternational Power and Paper Company, 
will be associated with Paul F. Her- 
rick, Inc., as vice-president and secre- 
tary. 


C. F. Drake with Theatrical 
Poster Company 


Charles F. Drake, for four years 
with the Chicago Elevated Advertising 
pany as ger of its copy and 
art department, has joined the The- 
atrical Poster Company, of that city, 
where he will be a partner in the busi- 
ness. 


Joins Macfadden Novel Group 


Ralph M. Horenberger, formerly with 
the space department of Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Inc., Chic advertising 
agency, has joined the estern office 
of Macfadden Publications, as represer 
tative for the Macfadden Novel Grou; 


Edward Wenham Appointed by 


“Arts & Decoration” 
Edward Wenham, until recently edi 
tor of the Antiquarian, has m ap- 
pointed managing editor of Arts & Dec- 
oration, New York. 


H. R. Horne with William R. 


Stewart 
. R. Horne, formerly with the Chi- 
c Herald and Examiner, has joined 
Willi R. Stewart, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, of that city. 
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Silence is no longer golden in the movies—they- are becoming “speakies” 


as well. 


Greater interest for the silver screen is forecasted thru the use 


of words plus pictures. 


A Tip for Advertisers 


[Pi REctT advertising is used by 
more concerns than any 
other form. More money is spent 
for it than for magazines or news- 
papers or posting. It can be em- 
ployed by the small concern as 
well as by the large. And, in 
direct advertising, letters are 
considered to be by far the most 
important of mail-matter. 


Three hundred manufacturers 
were questioned on this subject 
and all placed letters first—a 
100% preference. But up to a 
few years ago, they lacked the 
lure that pictures lend. 


Then along came Two-Text, the 
paper for illustrated letters that 
made it possible to add _ the 
power of pictures to the wizardry 
of words—that made it possible 
to enhance the halt-power and 
the sales-power of the most im- 
portant of all advertising—letters. 


Thousands adopted it forth- 
with. Just as pictures and words 


are combined in successful cam- 
paigns in newspapers and maga- 
zines—just as they are being 
combined in the movie-speakies, 
so are they now being combined 
in sales-letters, quadri-letters, fre- 
quently in colors. Letters, printed 
description, pictures all together 
for immediate action or ready 
reference. Letters are keeping 
in step with “The New American 
Tempo.” 


The great contribution of Two- 
Text was that it offered for the 
first time a paper which provided 
a real bond surface for the let- 
ter-side and a coated surface for 
the illustrated-side. 


Standard Paper 


Manufacturing Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Makers of 


TWOTEXT 
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of Marketing facts 


Advertisers 


CveryA BP paper 














Papers, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





or than consumers can be 
induced to buy without 
being taught to use. 


Most agents and many 
advertisers know this. 


But—what they some- 
times fail to appreciate 
is that knowledge must 
come to the producer 
through the business 
“Bl press! 


Only through the busi- 
hess press may new ideas 
of advertising, merchan- 
dising and selling secure 
effective currency and re- 
ceive the acid test of cri- 
tical examination and 
widespread discussion. 
Hence the modern busi- 
hess paper assumes the 
obligation of leadership 
J as its contribution to in- 
dustrial progress. 





“Factual Wealth 
(Knowledge and its 
use) among distribu- 
tors and consumers 
must precede growth 
of material wealth.” 

—Says Dr. Godfrey 











The A. B. P. 
recognizes this 
obligation of 
leadership 


Through 130 members, each 
a leader in its field, it seeks con- 
stantly to inspire and direct the 
development of new ideas and 
methods of creating and supply- 
ing demand. 


And it is here that modern 
business papers and progressive 
agents meet on common ground. 


Data on this subject, includ- 
ing Dr. Godfrey’s monograph, 
“The Growth of Wealth,” is 
available for agents and adver- 
tisers. 


Every ABP Paper is an ABC 
Paper—and a leader in its field. 
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Do Copy Tests Tell the 
Truth? 


(Continued from page 100) 
white space—and I proceed to sub- 
ject his testing idea to the test of 
another line of reasoning. 

The size of an advertisement— 
its illustration—copy—layout and 
typography are controlled or stable 
factors. And, unless in a test of 
any nature we deal only with con- 
trolled or stable factors, the test 
is of little value. 

But, when the advertisements 
which are to be tested leave the 
advertising agency, the control 
ceases and they are then subject 
first to the vagaries of the pub- 
lication in which they appear, and 
second to the variable factors of 
the market at which they are di- 
rected. Let me illustrate. 

In a chemical experiment, which, 
we will say, involves the use of 
sulphuric and nitric acid—the 
strength of both acids must be 
known before any significance can 
be attached to the reaction ob- 
tained. The nitric acid might be 
diluted nitric acid—which would 
give one result—or it might be 
concentrated nitric acid—which 
would produce another result, even 
though the strength of the sul- 
phuric acid was known and con- 
stant in both cases. 

Similarly, I hold that when an 
advertisement meets a market, little 
if any significance can be attached 
to the results unless the market 
can be measured—and who knows 
how that is to be done? 

For example, I send an adver- 
tisement to a newspaper for a test. 
The size of the copy is four col- 
umns ten inches. The paper has 
an A. B. C. circulation of 45,000. 
This particular advertisement may 
be scheduled for publication on the 
very day an exciting murder story 
appears. The circulation jumps. 
My copy may be placed next to 
this live reading matter. Two 
things may happen. The readers 
may gulp down the murder de- 
tails so avidly that they do not 
notice this advertisement of mine 
which normally they would read. 
Or, the readers, because of the 
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absorbing murder story next to my 
copy, may see and read it so as 
to make it more than normally ef- 
fective. Who knows? 

Or, the day when my advertise- 
ment is scheduled to appear may 
be a dull day in the news. Read- 
ers may glance through the paper 
—find little of interest—and pay 
little attention to either reading 
matter or advertising. Or quite 
the opposite may happen. 

The make-up man may shove 
my copy up in the first four pages 
—or he may bury it underneath an 
avalanche of department store 
double trucks. 

Therefore, I say that the circu- 
lations of newspapers, the reader 
interest of newspapers from day 
to day—the position of an adver- 
tisement are neither fixed nor con- 
stant factors. An advertisement 
which seems more than usually 
successful may be such—or the 
gods of chance which govern news- 
papers may have given it more 
than an even break. Without con- 
stant factors all around, the test 
cannot be said to have much 
weight. 

Now, let us think about the mar- 
ket. This commodity of mine is 
gasoline. Our advertisement ap- 
pears for test. That night it 
snows. The next day it takes a 
sled to get around. Sleds do not 
use much gasoline. Sales drop. 
But, because of the snow, can it 
be said that the advertisement is 
to be condemned? 

On the other hand, the weather 
may be unusually fine, and the 
Elks may be staging a rodeo the 
day after my advertisement ap- 
pears. Five thousand motorists 
decide to drive out—twenty miles. 
Gasoline sales jump. Can it be 
said that the advertisement of mine 
produced the business, or should 
we give the credit to the Elks? 

The man sitting at the desk in 
New York counting coupons or 
reading sales totals can never 
know. The figures on his adding 
machine turn out what may be a 
mechanical truth, but a commercial 
lie. 

Wallace Burr has joined the staff of 


Claude Arnold, advertisin agency, 
Seattle. ’ , 
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Setting the Pace on the 
Speedway of 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


URING the month of January, ad- 
D certising space in The Philadelphia 

Inquirer, from all branches of the 
automotive industry, showed an increase 
of 16,060 lines over the same period of 
a year ago. 


‘This increase is greater than that re- 
corded by ALL OTHER PHILADEL- 
PHIA NEWSPAPERS COMBINED. It 
is the ONLY GAIN shown by a news- 
paper in the morning field. 





Here Are the Actual Figures 


Total Inquirer Automobile Display 
Advertising—Month of January, 1929 


146,855 Lines 


GAIN 
INQUIRER 16,060 
Record 
Ledger 
Bulletin 
Eve. Ledger 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 











Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 





PATENTS EXPIRING! 


what'll we do? 
what'll others do? 


Basic patents on a machine used extensively by a 
specific industry were owned by the ABC Corp. 


The XYZ Co. also made the machine, along with 
other products, paying the ABC people a royalty 
for every machine sold. The XYZ Co. chose to 
stay in business without making a practical profit 
on this particular product. Why? 





Two years or so ago the patents expired. The ex- 
pected happened. Dozens of manufacturers turned 
to making the machine. But instead of diminishing 
sales tor the XYZ Co., there came increased sales, 
pyramiding profits and leadership in the field. This 
leadership is being maintained today by the same 
formula that was used steadily for three years 
before industry-at-large was free to make the 
machine. 





McGRAW-HIL 


New York Chicago Cleveland Philadelpg 
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ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 44 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


‘PROFITS 


During this three-year period, when 
XYZ's profits were barely enough 
to pay the patent owners, XYZ ad- 
vertised regularly in McGraw-Hill 
Publications—building recognition 
for the future—intrenching them- 
selves in a strategic position for 
the post-patent period. 





1928 


Pyramided effects of continuous in- 
dustrial advertising sent sales and 
profits constantly upward after 
patents expired. A sustained ad- 
vertising program of full and double 
ges, with pithy, factful copy, is 
eeping the XYZ Co. in top place. 
A clearcut victory—not so much 
for McGraw-Hill publications but 
for Industrial Advertising strategi- 
cally applied. 





San Francisco 


Boston London 
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High Price 
Actually Helps to Sell 
High Quality 


Apptson Vars, Inc. 
BurFrFralo 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please give me a list of 
references to articles which have ap- 
peared in your publication on the sub- 
ject of selling quality merchandise at 
a slightly higher price than competitors 
are getting for standard merchandise? 

We have a client who manufactures 
a product which is better than a similar 
product manufactured by two competi- 
tors. Our competitors are very large 
concerns, both of them firmly entrenched 
with years of advertising value behind 
their lines. We are considering placing 
a higher price on our merchandise in- 
stead of putting it into the same price 
range. We wonder just what experience 
other manufacturers have had in meeting 
this problem. 

Apptson Vars, Inc., 
F. W. Kenpatz, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


NE of the most interesting 

things in modern merchandis- 
ing is the extent to which high 
price, far from being a liability, 
has been proved to be-a sales asset 
of immense value. What is more, 
the phenomenon is by no means 
confined to the so-called “luxury” 
trades, in which it has been as- 
sumed that vanity on the purchas- 
er’s part makes high price an 
asset. 

The argument that, with a manu- 
facturer of reputation, high price 
is the customer’s best assurance of 
high quality, has been employed 
with great effect in the industrial 
field, by such firms as SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., which boasts openly 
that its ball bearings are the cost- 
liest on the market; by William 
Cramp & Sons on behalf of their 
hydraulic power machinery, and 
by many others. If the argument 
proves effective with the hard- 
headed, close-figuring engineers 
who buy industrial equipment, it 
ought to work anywhere. 

But, of course, there is one ab- 
solute condition for the successful 
use of high price as a sales argu- 
ment. The quality—quality pref- 
erably even higher in proportionate 
comparison than the price—must 
be there. High price, in the cus- 
tomer’s mind, is an implied pledge 
of equally high quality ; and if that 
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pledge is once broken, the last state 
of that manufacturer will be worse 
than the first. 

On the other hand, there seems 
ample evidence in the experience of 
many manufacturers who have told 
their stories in Printers’ INk— 
a list of the articles in which they 
did it is available for anyone who 
cares to write for it—for the be- 
lief that claims of high quality, 
even when well substantiated, do 
more harm than good when the 
price is no higher than that of the 
allegedly inferior product. 

The customer, apparently, is not 
quite so dumb as he sometimes 
seems. He knows very well you 
can’t get something for nothing; 
that unusual quality, other things 
being equal, has to be paid for 
somewhere, somehow. At best, 
then, advertising that indirectly 
suggests that either the other fel- 
low’s price is unfairly high, your 
own unjustifiably low, or your qual- 
ity claims not well substantiated— 
instils a wee drop of suspicion in 
the customer’s mind. And suspi- 
cion is deadly poison for sales.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoint Gottschaldt- 


Humphrey, Inc. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
by the Charlotte Knitting Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; the Southwestern En- 
quate. Company, Atlanta; and_ the 
has. B. McFerrin, Inc., Orlando, Fia., 
to direct their advertising accounts. 


Fertilizer Account to Charles 


Austin Bates 

The Lyons Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Fla., maker of Orange Belt 
brand fertilizers, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Charles Austin 
Bates, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Direct mail and citrus growers’ 
papers will be used. 


Ex-Cell-O Tool Company 
Appoints J. E. Wells 


John E. Wells has been appointed 
assistant sales manager and has been 
placed in charge of the advertising of 
the Ex-Cell-O Tool Company, Detroit: 


Appoints Small, Lowell Agency 

The Osmos Co. of America, Boston, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Small, Lowell, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers, trade papers 
and magazines are being used. 
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It is Lincoln! 


“It is a rock” is the comment of those who 
cannot see the finished work in the crude idea. 


As the industry gropes with a new idea, some gifted few 
are able to see the ends to which it is being shaped. 
The great majority learn as the work progresses step 
by step to its ultimate perfection. 

The new idea may be in raw material—a further util- 
izing of iron, steel or brass for the newer services of 
man or the application of design in the making and 
marketing of products. Perhaps it is a machine evolved 
from many others or from the thoughts of an indi- 
vidual. Sometimes it is in management or the man 
problems of the metal working industry. 

Regardless of what phase of the industry is affected, 
you will find the beginnings, the progress and the 
climax recorded in the American Machinist. In these 
weekly pages are complete stories and the serials—the 
dramas that must be continued-in-our-next for they 
are the living records of a major industry. 

Therefore this publication is the most vital to key 
men in the industry and its advertising pages are the 
broad avenues through which you may reach them with 
your selling message. 

The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tion issued from Tenth Ave. at Thirty-sixth St., N. Y. 
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EXTILE WORLD enjoys to an un- 


usual degree the confidence and re- 
spect of its readers. 


The answer is found in any issue. Let’s 
single out just one feature. The TEXTILE 
WORLD ANALYST is a typical example 
of the authoritative, broad-gauged type of 


service which Textile World is rendering 
the industry. 


This department is conducted by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, one of the country’s fore- 
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PHF editorial service 


most diagnosticians of business trends. It 
provides a listening post for every branch 
of the industry two or three months or 
more into the future. These forecasts over 
a number of years have proved notably 
accurate. Mill men look to them as their 
foremost source of statistical information. 


Industrial advertisers nowadays are in- 
veterate fact-finders. The type of editorial 
service a paper is giving—its status with its 
readers—are pertinent considerations. 


Both in editorial and advertising prestige 
Textile World is far in the lead in the Textile 
Industry. 


Send for a copy of 
“How to Sell to Textile Mills” 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 

p, 

&> BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE li) 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
TENTH AVE., at 36TH ST.. NEW YORK 


vo U.hU TEU COU 
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fx 
Electrical World revises for Sales Man- 
agers who are selling the electric utilities an 
analysis of all towns in the United States 
of over 2,500 population. This Electrical 
World service, called the Bonbright Sur- 
vey,* maps out each state, showing which 
company serves each locality—a picturiza- 
tion of central station operations for in- 
telligent application to sales work. 


Once each week 


Electrical World provides sales contact 
with the utilities whose service territories 
are shown in the Bonbright Survey. Thus, 
by tying in with the work of 14 Electrical 
World editors—the matter of reaching the 
utilities is not only solved, but also that 
more difficult job of reaching them through 
a medium which commands their strongest 
interest. 


asc Electrical World 4=” 
—a McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th St., New York City 





*P. S. Manufacturers laying out territories, pl g sales campaigns or 
estimating future growth; advertising agencies, investment houses handling 
securities of power and light companies, and anyone else requiring a nation- 
wide, concise picture of electric light and power holdings, earnings, and 
related data will find a copy of the Bonbright Survey of genuine value. 
Copies on approval, $10 oath. 
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What the 
Trade Commission Told 
Congress 


(Continued from page 20) 
facturers. It may be that the 
manufacturers represented take in 
many of our more prominent ad- 
vertisers and that their views are 
therefore truly guideposts to the 
average thought of advertisers re- 
garding price maintenance. On the 
other hand, it may be that the ma- 
jority of manufacturers who an- 
swered are not the possessors of 
trade names that have strong con- 
sumer acceptance. If this is so, 
and leaving aside entirely the fact 
that 849 manufacturers would 
scarcely seem a sufficient number 
to base conclusions on, it may very 
well be that the manufacturers’ 
section of the Commission’s report 
presents figures that might be radi- 
cally changed were the larger ad- 
vertisers heard from. 

In introducing this section of the 
report the Commission also said: 
“The manufacturers constitute the 
primary factor upon whom proposed 
legislation aims to confer power to 
establish resale prices to the con- 
sumer if they choose to exercise it. 
This right to fix resale prices has 
been the subject of almost endless 
legal controversy for many years, 
and manufacturers in general have 
been obliged to give the matter 
much serious consideration. Con- 
sequently, the first question ad- 
dressed to manufacturers was de- 
signed to develop their attitude 
with respect to the proposed legis- 
lation.” 

The question was: 


Are you in favor of legislation per- 
mitting manufacturers to fix by con- 
tract the price to be charged to the ulti- 
mate consumer? 


Of the 849 manufacturers re- 
turning questionnaires, fifteen or 
ibout 2 per cent made no answer; 
4 per cent made replies of such in- 
definite nature as to make it im- 
possible to decide whether they 
favored or opposed price mainte- 
nance; 21.9 per cent were defi- 
nitely opposed, and 74 per cent, or 
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“BURY 
THE 
HATCHET/" 


Another fine old symbol of 
pioneer days is vanishing in 
the changing markets of 
modern America. The 
shrinking demand for“‘hatch- 
ets” has caused them to be 
dropped from the line of one 
of our clients. An impor- 
tant department of this 
agency is devoted exclusively 
to market analysis . . . what 
to sell and where to sell it. 


THE 
MAN TERNACH 


COMPANY 
_Advertisin is 


@ 


55 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Every distinguished 
visitor to Atlanta 
is sent to 


The Atlanta Biltmore 


by the local committee 
on arrangements... 


Col. Lindbergh, Count von Luck- 
ner, General Atterbury, Ivy Lee, 
Merle Thorpe, B. C. Forbes, 
President Machado of Cuba, 
Suzanne Lenglen, Wm. Randolph 
Hearst, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Jimmy Walker, Dr. Buzzard 
(surgeon to King George), The 
Mayos, Vice-President Dawes, 
Admiral McCulley, 0. O. 
McIntyre, Will Rogers, Irvin 
Cobb, General Robert Wood, 
John McCormack, Galli-Curci, 
Schuman-Heink, George Foster 
Peabody .. . and so on. 


You select newspapers 


somewhat by local line- 
age; why not choose your 
Atlanta hotel by what 
local people think? In 
addition to the celebri- 
ties, the hard hitting 


commercial travelers 
who are in the know, 
also come to the Bilt- 
more. Why not? The 
room rates begin at 
$3.50—600 outside 
rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath, circulating 
ice water and ceiling 
fan; smallest room in 
the house 12x20 feet, 
not counting vestibule! 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 
Rares from 


Bo 
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417, definitely favored proposed 
legislation. 

A second question put to manu- 
facturers had to do with quantity 
discounts. This was included be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, such discounts may give 
the distributor whose business per- 
mits purchasing in large quantities, 
a decided advantage over those 
who are obliged to buy in small 
quantities. The question read this 
way: 

If retail price maintenance contracts 
should be made lawful, should the man 
ufacturer be permitted to give: quantity 
discounts? 


The table analyzing the replies to 
this question shows that 586, or 69 
per cent, of the manufacturers were 
in favor of quantity discounts and 
140, or 16.5 per cent, were opposed 
to the practice. “From the show- 
ing made,” said the Commission, 
“it would seem that any attempt, 
in most of the lines represented, to 
eliminate quantity discounts would 
meet marked opposition from 
manufacturers.” 

Another question manufacturers 
were asked to answer read: 


How would resale price maintenance 
affect the chain-store system of distri- 
bution? 


It is interesting to learn that of 
the 849 manufacturers returning 
questionnaires, 345. made no an- 
swers or answers of such nature 
as to make it impossible to classify 
them definitely under general head- 
ings. The remaining 504 manufac- 
turers named one or more effects 
which they believed price mainte- 
nance would have upon the chain 
stores. Opinions were divided as 
to whether the effects would be in- 
jurious or beneficial, with a pre- 
ponderance of the answers indicat- 
ing either that chain stores would 
be injured, or that their present 
methods of merchandising would 
be changed. 

To quote the Commission: “As 
to general effects, 120 manufac- 
turers were of the opinion that re- 
sale price maintenance would have 
little or no effect upon chain stores ; 
142 that it would injure and eighty- 
six that it would benefit the chains. 
In stating more specific effects, 106 
thought price maintenance would 
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Advertise to 
The Real Buyer 


The right kind of advertising in the DRY 
GOODS Merchants Trade JOURNAL 
enables you to sell the 


(1) department head and buyer 

(2) advertising and display manager 
(3) sales manager and salespeople 
(4) real buyer 


The real buyer in most medium sized city 
dry goods, department and general stores is 
the general or merchan- 
dise manager or store 

proprietor. 


The one most effective 
and economical publi- 
cation for reaching this 
real buyer as wellas his 
associates is the DRY 
GOODS Merchants 
Trade JOURNAL. 


' DRY GOODS 
Merchants Trade JOURNAL 


Member of A. B. C. 


er DES MOINES, IOWA a 
81 Madison Avenue Market Stree 1800 ers ig. 
New York = San Francisco ~ Chicago 
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The Street 
Everybody Knows— 


War STREET, the Grand Canyon 
of the world’s business, is a street everybody 
knows. Those to whose interest it is to know 
it best — read one or more of THE BARRON 
GrRouP — The Wall Street Journal -:- Boston 
News Bureau -:- and Barron’s, The National 
Financial Weekly. 


This group of financial publications gives 
national coverage of all people to whom the 
daily news and trends of action in Wall Street 
are of vital importance. 


If you have something to sell — a product or a 
service in the luxury class — where your mar- 
ket is made up of people of more than ordi- 
nary means, you can reach this market most 
directly and without waste circulation by ad- 
vertising in THE BARRON GROUP. 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of 
THe BarRRON GRrouP 
will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon appli 


Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager ot The Wall Street Journa., 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager 01 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Maseachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s. The WVational Financial Weekly 





i 2. MM, a. Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml. 
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lessen chain-store competition, fifty- 
six that it would lessen leader mer- 
chandising, and sixty-three that it 
would promote the use of private 
brands by chain stores.” 

Still another question 
framed this way: 


was 


Are special rebates, allowances and 
free goods given for advertising pur- 
poses in your branch of business, and 
are they used as a basis.for price-cutting 
by the wholesale or retail merchants? 


In response to the first part of 
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questions manufacturers were re- 
quested to answer: 


What effect has your advertising had 
upon the quantity of your products 
sold? 

Has it increased or decreased your 
total manufacturing and selling cost per 
unit? 

Has it increased or decreased your 
net profit per unit? 

Has it resulted in an increase or a 
decrease in your selling prices? 


The following table summarizes 
the answers: 





ies 
Per 
Number cent 
49.9 151 
1 250 
5.7 71 


472 


Effect 
Increase 
Decrease 
No effect 


Total 55.7 


Costs 


Number 


Selling Prices 
Per 
cent 
5.9 
19.6 
33.8 


59.3 


Per 

cent Number 
17.8 50 

29.4 166 
8.4 287 


503 


55.6 455 





the question, 236 manufacturers, or 
27.8 per cent, stated that rebates, 
allowances and free goods are 
given for advertising purposes ; 504 
or 59.4 per cent of the total stated 
that they are not given. With re- 
gard to the use of such allowances, 
127 manufacturers, or 15 per cent, 
stated that they are used by dealers 
as a basis for price-cutting ; 494 or 
58.2 per cent stated that they are 
not so used. 

Here are two more questions 
asked of manufacturers which are 
analyzed jointly by the Commis- 
sion: 

(1) What effect has cutting the price 
of your products had upon the distri- 
bution of such products? (Give specific 
instances.) 

(2) When prices of competitive prod- 
ucts have been cut by retailers, has the 
volume of your sales been decreased? 


Some 321 manufacturers an- 
swered the first question by stating 
that price-cutting caused a decrease 
in their sales; 136 declared that 
price-cutting had no appreciable 
effect upon their volume, and forty- 
five said that price-cutting in- 
creased their volume. Answers to 
the second question were so contra- 
dictory that the Commission lit- 
erally threw up its hands and ad- 
mitted that it could place no sane 
interpretation upon them. 

The Commission also asked 
manufacturers about their adver- 
tising experiences. These are the 


This is what the Commission had 
to say regarding the above table: 
“It is quite generally conceded that 
advertising tends to increase the 
volume of distribution. [Some 
Congressmen may be surprised to 
learn that.] Consequently, it is not 
surprising to find that one-half of 
the manufacturers returning ques- 
tionnaires stated that distribution 
was increased by advertising and 6 
per cent stated that advertising has 
had no effect on the distribution of 
their product. 

“The increase by industry ranges 
from 26 per cent for boots and 
shoes to 85 per cent for rubber 
products. The other industry 
groups with large majorities indi- 
cating an increase in distribution 
were ‘other metal products’ 80 per 
cent; ‘auto accessories’ 71 per 
cent; ‘machinery’ 70 per cent; 
‘clothing’ 66 per cent, and ‘tobacco 
products’ 60 per cent. 

“While the actual effect of ad- 
vertising is somewhat problemati- 
cal, it is considered such an im- 
portant factor in business opera- 
tions that it seems reasonable to 
assume that most business con- 
cerns are able to trace, with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, the 
benefits accruing from their adver- 
tising. 

“Effect of advertising on cost: 
In answering this section of the 
question, 151 or 18 per cent of the 
849 manufacturers thought the unit 
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Complete 
DIRECT MAIL 
Service Means 


To determine selling methods, 
markets and a logical plan of pro- 
cedure. 


To coordinate direct mail with 
personal selling and other media. 


To write, illustrate and design lit- 
erature with proper sales weight to 
copy, art and physical appearance. 


To create all direct mail media — 
booklets, letters, folders, broad- 


sides where they best serve. 


To produce direct mailings or pro- 
grams in their entirety—whether 
you or we create—with proper re- 
gard for every detail that makes 
good prospects read good copy 
and act! 


The creative and production facilities 
of Coyne & Co.,—or the production 
facilities alone—are available to all 
those using printing or letter Service 
as a substitute for direct mail service. 


COYNE 


and COMPANY, Inc. 


131 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 
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cost was increased. Not a single 
manufacturer in either the ‘auto- 
mobile’ or ‘tobacco products’ groups 
thought the costs would be in- 
creased, while for the other groups 
the range was from an increase of 
12 per cent for the ‘miscellaneous’ 
to 24 per cent for the ‘paper, print- 
ing ag Fear cond group. 

the other hand, 250 or 29 
per poet claimed that the unit cost 
was decreased by advertising. The 
range was from 12 per cent for 
‘boots and shoes’ group up to 62 per 
cent for ‘rubber products’ group, 60 
per cent each for ‘other metal prod- 
ucts’ and ‘tobacco products,’ and 55 
per cent for the ‘machinery’ group. 
Eight per cent saw no effect, while 
12 per cent made indefinite or mis- 
cellaneous replies and 32 per cent 
made no answer at all. 

“Effect of advertising on selling 
prices: Of the 849 manufacturers, 
287 or 34 per cent stated that ad- 
vertising had no effect on selling 
prices and only 216 or 26 per cent 
claimed that it had any effect. 
More than three-fourths of this 
216 (166 or 20 per cent of the 
849) stated that selling prices were 
decreased and only 50 or 6 per 
cent of the 849 said they were in- 
creased. Indefinite or miscellaneous 
replies were made by 9 per cent 
and 31 per cent made no answer 
at all. 

“Not a single manufacturer of 
auto accessories, rubber or tobacco 
products stated that selling prices 
would be increased, while the range 
for the other groups was from 
2 per cent for the ‘iron and steel 
products’ and ‘machinery’ groups to 
15 per cent for the ‘paper, print- 
ing and stationery’ group. The 
range for those claiming a decrease 
was from 5 per cent for ‘boots and 
shoes’ group to 47 per cent for 
‘other metal products,’ 43 per cent 
for ‘machinery’ and 42 per cent for 
‘auto accessories’ groups. 

“Effect of advertising on unit 
profits: In answering this section 
of the question 190 or per cent 
of the 849 claimed that advertising 
had increased the unit profits, the 
range being from 16 per cent for 
‘boots and shoes’ to 40 per cent each 
for the ‘machinery’ and ‘tobacco 
products’ groups, 33 per cent for 
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Mr. 
Erskine 


says: 


“We sell more Studebaker 
and Erskine Six motor cars 
when we reach people who 
recognize and appreciate true 
mechanical worth in automo- 
biles. Popular Science readers, 
we find, are intelligent and dis- 
criminating.” 

More than 350,000 ‘intelli- 
gent and discriminating’ men— 
all men—buy Popular Science 
Monthly every month. 

These men buy more auto- 
mobiles than a million ordi- 


O 


‘Credit for a large part 
of the success we have 
experienced with Stude- 
baker advertising in 
Popular Science Month- 
ly justly belongs tothat 
magazine for the con- 
fidence it has won from 


its readers.”’ 
Founded 


Tick Galvn$: 1872 
«Te atte orn flan 
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A. R. Erskine 
President 
The Studebaker Corporation 
of America 


mary men (evidence on re- 
quest). They have money . 
and influence. 

Forty-five per cent of them 
are presidents and executives, 
engineers, bankers, etc., leaders 
in industry and in professions. 

Popular Science Monthly is 
edited for these “key men,” 
who appreciate mechanical ex- 
cellence in motor cars and in 
everything else that they buy 
for industrial or personal use. 


ular 
cience 


MONTHLY 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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This independent or- 
ganization has, in its 
years of concentrated ef- 
fort, translated Market 
Research from vague and 
confused effort into an 
orderly practice, with 
well-organized and effec- 
tive processes and meth- 
ods, which save time and 
money, while producing 
dependable and compre- 
hensive results. 


R-O-EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 








| Attractiveness i in a 
house-organ, a cata- 
logue or a mail cam- | 
paign is noaccident. 
Make a note to call} 

| us. Medallion 4836.] 


| CURRIER ¢ HARFORD | 
LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N.Y. 
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‘other metal products’ and 31 per 
cent for ‘rubber products.’ 

“There were 167 or 20 per cent 
who claimed that advertising was 
responsible for a decrease in prof- 
its, while 12 per cent stated that 
advertising had no effect on their 
profits. ourteen per cent made 
indefinite or miscellaneous answers 
and 32 per cent made no answers. 

“From the above, it will be seen 
that of the thirteen industry groups 
a smaller percentage of the ‘boots 
and shoes’ group claimed advantage 
from advertising under each of the 
subdivisions of the question than 
any of the others. On the other 
hand, the groups showing the 
largest percentage of manufactur- 
ers claiming advantages from ad- 
vertising were ‘rubber products,’ 
‘other metal products,’ ‘auto acces- 
sories’ and ‘tobacco products,’ which 
fell in about this order under each 
section of the question.” 

In analyzing its returns from the 
questionnaire sent to wholesalers 
the Commission made a startling 
discovery: It found that many of 
the wholesalers it addressed are 
members of associations that have 
taken definite stands regarding re- 
sale price maintenance. Appar- 
ently, the officials of these associa- 
tions instructed their members 
how to answer the Commission’s 
questions, for the Commission re- 
ports that: “The answers of whole- 
salers in certain lines are so strik- 
ingly similar, and in some cases 
even stereotyped in nature, as to 
indicate that the answers made by 
the individual wholesalers were 
merely copies from a list of replies 
prepared by someone else for their 
guidance.” 

With that, 
wholesalers. 

The retailers are the concluding 
group. The questionnaire to re- 
tailers contained twenty-nine ques- 
tions. They were asked whether 
they favored resale price mainte- 
nance legislation and independent 
dealers replied almost unanimously 
in the affirmative, while depart- 
ment and chain stores predomi- 
nately made negative answers 
in reply. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the retailers 
indicated it to be their belief that 


we may leave the 
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Food Advertising 
in OMAHA 


During the last three 
months of 1928 


—food advertisers, national and local, used 
over 46% more space in The World- 
Herald than in the Bee-News. The 
figures: 

World-Herald 211,365 lines 
Bee-News 143,871 lines 


—they increased their lineage in The World- 
Herald 13% and decreased their space 
in the Bee-News 11%, in the last three 
1928 months compared with the last 
three months of 1927. The figures: 


World-Herald Gain 24,325 lines 
Bee-News Loss 49,571 lines 


The figures for both periods are com- 
piled by the Haynes Advertising Company 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Omaha’s HOME Newspaper 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


National representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Detroit Los Angeles 
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wholesalers use rebates to cut 
prices and two-thirds of the retail- 
crs stated that they made similar 
use of rebates and allowances. 

“An attempt was made,” declared 
the Commission, “to secure data 
as to the proportion of retailers’ 
sales represented by nationally ad- 
vertised. products. Each retailer 
was asked to state what part of 
his sales were of each merchandise. 
Replies indicate that very few have 
exact information on the subject, 
most of those stating a proportion 
ndicating that their replies were 
estimates. The character of the 
data received indicates that it is 
impracticable to secure an accu- 
rate estimate of the relative im- 
portance of sales of nationally 
advertised products. Such sales 
probably constitute less than half 
of the total sales of the merchants 
furnishing information, but the 
proportion appears to be increas- 
ing. 

Retailers were asked about the 
effect of national advertising on 
the volume of sales of a product. 
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Over 95 per cent of those who an- 
swered the question declared that 
the volume of sales of a product 
is increased by national advertis- 
ing. Every retail group expressed 
this opinion. 


Advertising’s Effect on Price 


The retailers were also asked 
what effect national advertising had- 
upon the price of merchandise. 
“Twenty per cent, approximately, 
stated national advertising had no 
effect on prices,’ declared the 
Commission. “Almost 20 per cent 
thought it caused higher prices and 
over 30 per cent stated that lower 
prices resulted.” 

The Commission reports that 
replies from retailers “indicate that 
price-cutting generally decreases 
the distribution” of trade-marked 
or nationally advertised products. 
“Fifty-eight per cent of the mer- 
chants submitting questionnaires 
have this opinion. Only 10 per 
cent stated price-cutting increased 
distribution, 3 per cent stated they 
thought it had no effect, while 10% 
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In these days you need ex- 
pert advice not only as to 
what type of display material 
to use but how to distribute 
it, all of which you can get 
from this organization. 


CARL PERCY, Inc. 


Window Display Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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WANTED 
A 
SALES 
MANAGER 


7: 


A large and responsi- 
ble real estate firm is 
seeking a competent sales 
manager. 


Previous real estate ex- 
perience is not essential, 
for this firm believes that 
a man who is a trained 
leader and _ organizer, 
capable of successfully 
directing the efforts of 
others can soon acquire 
the necessary real estate 
background, with the 
help and information that 
can be supplied. 


In reply, state age, 
present occupation (if 
any) and compensation, 
with full details as to 
your training and experi- 
ence, in the assurance 
that all applications will 
be treated in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address A. G. 


Porter-Spohn 
Company 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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per cent stated they stop handling 

trade-marked or nationally, adver- 

tised products when the prices 

thereof are cut." 
+ 


a: 


The material surveyed in this 
analysis occupies about two-thirds 
of the report. The remainder of 
the report is concerned with the 
Commission’s investigation into the 
legal phases of price maintenance. 
The second volume of the report, 
the Commission states, will deal 
with “the development and analysis 
of pertinent facts of a quantitative 
or statistical nature based on actual 
business results of dealing in trade- 
marked or otherwise identified 
products.” 

In the early part of this sum- 
mary, it was stated that there are 
at least five questions which those 
interested in resale price mainte- 
nance would like clearly answered 
regarding the Commission’s report. 
Four of them have already been 
covered. The fifth is: How much 
significance may be attached to the 
Commission’s report? 

That question may be answered 
in several ways: Based on the in- 
adequate number of replies secured 
from the various groups, it would 
seem that the phases of the Com- 
mission’s report covered in this 
analysis are of value only in spots. 

Some of the questions were not 
skilfully phrased, to put it mildly, 
and the “yes” or “no” answers 
which were asked in many in- 
stances could hardly be expected 
to secure really worth-while re- 
plies. From that point of view, 
the report is again of importance 
only in spots. 

From the standpoint of the uses 
to which the report will be put, 
there is little doubt that the volume 
now issued and the one to come 
are of considerable significance. 
It cannot be questioned that the 
volumes will be quoted liberally if 
the Capper-Kelly bill should come 
up for discussion in the House 
or the Senate and it is probably 
proper to assume that the figures 
presented will be interpreted by 
Congressmen in ways they never 
were intended to be. Also, there is 
no doubt that the figures are going 
to be used by business firms, 
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Rutland, Vermont 


Population of City ..... . 16,449 
Population of Trading Area . 97,000 


County Seat of Rutland County, whose principal indus- 
tries are marble quarries and mills, slate quarries and 
mills, railroad shops, machinery and textile factories, 
dairying and fruit raising. 


The only daily newspaper published in Rutland County. 
Circulates 1 paid copy daily for every 3.23 persons in 
Rutland County, and reaches 98.65% of the literate 
families in the city of Rutland every day. 


The Rutland Daily Herald 


ESTABLISHED IN 1794 


one of the 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Times St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
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ps 
(Cantact Man 


IS WANTED 


by one of our members outside of New 
York City. If the position were in an 
agency it would be called “account ex- 
ecutive” —but it is with a printer—and 
a very good printer, too. The man will 
have complete responsibility for the 
handling of two or three very impor- 
tant accounts. {He must have an ap- 
preciation of fine printing—must know 
printing processes. He must have sales 
instinct (although he will not be a sales- 
man) and be a good mixer. He must 
know advertising practice and pro- 
cedure, especially in direct mail, and 
be able to contribute materially to the 
planning well in advance of a whole 
year’s printed advertising. {The posi- 
tion pays well. {Please write in some 
detail concerning yourself to 
GUILD OF MASTER 
DIRECT MAIL CRAFTSMEN 
460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





























-am now 


at 42 east 
Oth street 


BELIEVE I have 
| = an ideal 
location. Quiet—his- 
torically background- 
ed—yet within a few 
minutes of all the 
office centres. 


NORMAN G, 
RUDOLPH 


(2) 


NEW YORK 





schools and social and economic 
organizations for various purposes 
and, unfortunately, here again the, 
will be misinterpreted frequently. 
Especially will the big point of the 
inadequacy of the number of re- 
plies be overlooked. 

As to the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on the en- 
tire subject of price maintenance 
legislation, it is pertinent to point 
out that as far back as 1918 the 
Commission called the attention of 
Congress to the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs growing out of the 
inability to determine exactly 
when price maintenance is legal 
and when it is not, and when price- 
cutting represents unfair compe- 
tition and when it does not. “Both 
price maintenance and price-cut- 
ting, under certain conditions, have 
been found to be objectionable,” 
declares the Commission in its 
present report, “with the result that 
business men appear perplexed.” 

The attitude of the Commission 
may perhaps be summarized thus: 

1. It believes that the producers 
of identified goods should be pro- 
tected. 

2. It does not believe that unlim- 
ited power both to fix and to en- 
force resale prices may be made 
lawful with safety. 

3. It is convinced that unre- 
strained price-cutting is not in the 
public interest. 


Changes on Staff of “The Shoe 
Retailer” 


The Shoe Retailer Company, Boston 
has elected Louis P. Hayden vice-presi 
dent to succeed Harry F. Malloy, wh 
recently resigned to enter the national 
advertising field. Mrs. F. F. Cutler 
widow of the founder of the Retailer 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors. 

Gordon Scott, associate editor for a 
number of years, has been transferred 
to the sales staff, to operate in Bostor 
and New England. 


Appoints Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law 


The State Bank of Chicago has ap 
pointed the Chicago office of Rudolph 
eee Law, Inc., advertising 

cy, to direct its advertising account. 
eee pers and magazines will be used. 

This ogeney also has been appointed 
by The Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
hotel, for which newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 
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Paris Cab 
1846 


N 1846 the Scientific American published 
on its cover a picture of an automobile in 
operation. 

And when in the fifties, the first horseless 
carriage was barred from the streets of Paris 
because of its speed (4 miles an hour), Ameri- 
can readers, through the Scientific American, 
knew of the car and its possibilities. 

When Cadillac brought out the V-type motor, 
it advertised in the Scientific American to 
determine whether or not the radical design 
would be accepted by industrial executives. 

When Chrysler was studying, he read every 
issue. *‘It was my Bible,”’ he declares today. 

History now in the making is following old 
laws and the Scientific American is pointing 
out the future of science in industry. To its 
columns, business leaders come with confi- 
dence, and so do advertisers who want such 
an audience. 


Scientific American 
24 West 40th Street New York City 


Western Representatives 
Blanchard - Nichols - Coleman 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Seattle Atlanta 
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First 


in the second 
largest market 
in America! 


et Out | veneer AEH iy) = 
- eT m2 


MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WALL STREET OF THE WEST 


San Francisco, in 1928, was the 
second largest securities market 


in America—second only to 
New York. 


The San Francisco Chronicle led 
all other San Francisco news- 
apers in Financial Advertising 
or the year, carrying 459,830 lines 
more than its nearest competitor. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


LEADING NEWSPAPER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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To Represent Dairy Breed 
Group in East 


Daniel S. Klinger has opened an of- 
fice at New York under the name of 
the Dairy Breed Publications as East- 
ern group representative of the Ayr- 
hire Digest, Spencer, Mass.; he 
Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterboro, 
N -; The Holstein-Friesian World, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the Jersey Bulle- 
tin, Indianapolis, official organs respec- 
tively of four dairy breeds of cattle. 

Mr. Klinger was formerly with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Times and the Fairchild Publish- 
ing Company. 


Sheet Aluminum Account with 
Savage Agency 

The advertising account of the Sheet 
Aluminum Corporation, Jackson, Mich., 
maker of Art Craft Ware, has been 
placed with The Savage Advertising 
Agency, Detroit. Magazines, news- 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
are being used. 


Rocktile Company Appoints 
Whipple & Black 


The Rocktile Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, maker of automatic tile 
machines, has appointed Whipple & 
Black, Inc., advertising agency of that 


city, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers will be used. 
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Ramp Buildings Organize 
Subsidiary 

The = | Buildings Corporation, 
New York, has formed d’Humy Man- 
agement, Inc., as a subsidiary to oper- 
ate garage properties with Clifton D. 
Jackson, formerly of John Wanamaker, 
New York, as president. 

William Kidwell 
manager of “Advertising Club News, 
published weekly by the Advertising 
Club of New York, is assistant to the 
president of the Ramp Buildings Cor- 
poration. 


Death of William B. Ward 
William B. Ward, president of the 
Ward Baking Corporation, New York 
died recently at that city at the age of 
forty-four. He started in the business, 
at the Pittsburgh office, in 1906. His 
father, the late Robert Boyd Ward, 
was the first president of the Ward 
Baking Company. In 1921 William 
Ward organized the United Bakeries 
Company, which was later absorbed by 
the Continental Baking Corporation. 


Mail-Order Sales Gain 


Sears, Roebuck & Company report 
sales for anuary of $29,271,280, 
against $24,240,148 in January, 1928, 
an increase of 20.8 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for January of $18,128,836, against 
$13,225,470 in January last year, an in- 
crease of 37 per cent. 


Hutson, formerly 











WANTED 


Publicity Manager for investment trust 








RAPIDLY growing in- 

vestment trust corpo- 
ration needs a man to take 
entire charge of its public- 
ity and to co-operate with 
its advertising agent in the 
preparation and placing of 
advertising. 


The man should have 
had some financial public- 
ity experience. He should 
be about 30-35 years of age 
and should have vision to 
recognize the great oppor- 


tunities in the investment 
trust business. It is essen- 
tial to have a man of high 
character who will be a 
congenial associate in a 
high grade organization. 


Address replies to the un- 
der-signed who will place 
them before the principals. 
We are acting for this ad- 
vertiser in receiving replies 
and we cannot. grant any 
personal interviews in con- 
nection with this opening. 








W. L. BRANN, INC. 


125 Park Avenue 


New York City 
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Seasoned 


SALES 


EXECUTIVE 
Available 


If you are looking about for a 
man who really qualifies as a 
seasoned sales executive, such 
a man is now available. 


This man has sixteen years of 
successful selling and mana- 
gerial experience to his 
credit. His present situation 
as an exclusive sales repre- 
sentative is not wholly satis - 
factory andhe would be 
interested in a new connec- 
tion with some sound, pro- 
gressive organization. 


His business history includes 
the entire management, as 
creditors’ committee of one, 
of a factory producing elec- 
trical goods, and the district 
managership of one of the 
largest concerns in the non- 
ferrous metal field. Both as 
an individual on the firing 
line and in directing others 
from headquarters he has 
proved his ability. 


His successful experience in 
presenting analytical and 
constructive sales arguments 
to groups, as well as to indi- 
viduals, fits him to serve as 
a producer of new business 
for an advertising agency. 


He is in his early thirties, 
married, has three children, 
and is a Protestant. He lives 
at present in Chicago, but is 
not averse to locating else- 
where. He has commanded a 
salary rather above the aver- 
age, but not, he feels, higher 
than you would expect to pay 
if it is a really seasoned sales 
executive you seek. 


A conference may be arranged 
by addressing — 


“F. W.C.,"’ Box 111 
Printers’ Ink 
231 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago Ill. 
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17 Questions for the 
Embryonic Exporter to 
Ask Himself 


(Continued from page 8) 
with you provided you are just as 
willing to help him. If you have 
no agent on the ground to look 
after your interests, whom are you 
going to refer to in case of need? 

12. Must I make a formal con- 
tract? 

The answer to this would seem 
to depend upon the nature and size 
of the proposition. You may never 
have sold any goods at all in a cer- 
tain place and by way of starting 
right may think it advisable to 
present to the agent for his sig- 
nature a long and imposing look- 
ing document setting forth all the 
duties you expect him to perform, 
and more likely leaving out any 
reference about what you might 
do. Though you may thus bind 
an agent for a period of years, 
you are also binding yourself and 
this at the beginning may be un- 
desirable. The agent is not fami- 
liar with your line nor have you 
had any experience with him. It 
would seem, therefore, that unless 
the proposition by its very nature 
suggests formality, the practical 
thing to do is to work on a trial 
basis. 

If it later develops that both 
the agent and you are satis- 
fied with results, the arrangement 
may continue in its present form 
or be made more formal. The 
formality of the contract doesn’t 
mean that your goods are going to 
be sold and, after all, that is what 
you want. The important thing 
to remember when you make your 
arrangements, whether they are 
formal or informal, is that the 
proposition must be mutually bene- 
ficial and not one sided and that 
when it ceases to be that, neither 
you nor the agent wants to con- 
tinue it. 

13. Shall I ship to everyone or 
make the agent the exclusive dis- 
tributor? 

Whether your agent should act 
as the exclusive distributor of your 
goods, or whether he_ should 
merely take orders for you to exe- 
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Outléak 


and Independent 


announces the appointment of 


Eliott D. Odell 


as 


Advertising Manager 





Francis Rufus Bellamy 
February llth, 1929 Publisher 
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Production 
Manager 
Wanted 


New York 4-A Agency, 
medium sized and rapid- 
ly growing, needs a 
production manager. 
Excellent opportunity 
for the right man. Only 
men of experience in 
this kind of work who 
can furnish good refer- 
ences need apply. The 
people in our company 
know of this advertise- 
ment. 


Address ‘‘X,’’ Box 251 
care of Printers’ Ink 




















Established 
Medium-Sized 
Agency © 


Specializing in Textiles, is 
extending its services into 
other fields, in the interests 
of which it is prepared to 
offer an unusual arrange- 
ment to a high grade copy 
man who is now contacting 
his own business and who 
would be at the head of his 
division of this business and 
participate in its earnings. 

This might appeal equally 
to the owner of a small 
agency who is desirous of ex- 
panding and economizing in 
overhead at the same time. 

Our entire staff has been 
informed of this advertise- 
ment. Negotiations in the 
strictest confidence. 


Address “E,” Box 257 
Printers’ Ink 
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cute, depends entirely upon the type 
of product and the best means of 
introducing it in a given market. 
It also depends on what the trade 
is accustomed to. In some coun- 
tries dealers strongly dislike to buy 
from local stocks, in others they 
prefer to. Some agents will only 
take on a line if on an exclusive 
basis; others will only take orders 
for direct shipment, though in the 
latter case the agent is generally 
quite willing to carry a small stock 
to aid in introducing the goods and 
to serve as an emergency stock 
until the goods are firmly in- 
trenched in the market. With an 
exclusive distributor you have only 
one credit risk, by dealing with 
many firms your risk expands, 
though this consideration alone, 
though tempting, perhaps should 
not be the deciding factor. What 
you want is business at a reason- 
able risk. 

14. Must I extend credit? 

There may be several countries 
where your credit risk may be 
minimized or at least centralized 
by having an exclusive distributor. 
There are many other markets 
where you will find it necessary 
to extend credit if you want to do 
business. At home the manufac- 
turer is quite willing to grant credit 
to a man at the other end of the 
country, 3,000 miles away, but often 
when it comes to a question of 
granting less credit to someone in 
a different country, though in ac- 
tual mileage it may be much closer, 
there is a tendency to feel that the 
money is not safe. You could not 
get very far here if you tried to 
get cash with all your orders or 
C. O. D. You cannot get very far 
with that attitude in other coun- 
tries either. 

The safety factor in foreign 
business depends a great deal upon 
yourself. Before you ship goods 
you can ask your customer for ref- 
erences. Your agent should give 
you references when he sends in 
his orders and should tell you what 
he knows about the man to whom 
he sold. There are different credit 
bureaus that you can join, the cost 
of which is nothing compared to 
what you get out of them. If a 
dealer in some other country is 
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cANNOUNCING 
the establishment of the 
AUDITONE 
BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


THE NATIONAL BROADCAST AUTHORITY 


BUREAU OF BROADCASTING 
RADIO DIGEST 


E. C. RAYNER, President 


510 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


FOR ANY KIND OF RADIO 
ADVERTISING PROGRAMS 


For Information 
Eastern Representative 
INGRAHAM AND WALKER 


33 W. 42nd Street New York City 
Pennsylvania 2210 


AND OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘To Publishers’ 
Representatives 


We are pleased to 
announce that we have 
selected 


Henri, Hurst & McDona.p, INc. 
of CHIcaco 


as our advertising agency. 
We will shortly place 
through them 
a vigorous campaign 
in magazines, newspapers, 
and trade publications. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 W. ADAMS ST. SY CHICAGO, ILL. 
U,S 


O 
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in good standing at home and other | 
manufacturers are granting him a 


fair line of credit, he feels it rea- 
sonable to 
necessarily the exact same terms, 
but fair terms. 

15. What about advertising dis- 
play material and samples? 

16. Who is to control the prepa- 
ration of copy, etc.? 

When to advertise. That is the 
question. You enter a_ foreign 
market where you may not have 
any sale, appoint an agent, ac- 
quaint him with all the details con- 
cerning your product and expect 
him to send in orders. At the very 
start he asks you about advertis- 
ing. If he does not, the very first 
time you complain about sales he 
will tell you your goods should be 
advertised if you want to do a 
worth-while business. 

There are some markets where 
good business has resulted without 
much effort in the way of con- 
sumer publicity. Most certainly a 
market can be expected to absorb 
a certain quantity of merchandise 
without actual advertising. But 
some help has to be given to the 
dealer to accomplish this. You can 
send display material, samples and 
literature for free distribution. 
With this support your business 
can reach a certain point of de- 
velopment. But if you wish to go 
beyond that you must be willing 
tu invest more of your profits. 

[he extent of the advertising 
support depends on the possibilities 
the market holds. At the beginning 
the manufacturer may not be pre- 
pared to spend large sums and may 
wish to keep his appropriation 
within a certain percentage of sales, 
building slowly and gradually in- 
creasing the advertising support. 
Others go into a market very ag- 
gressively from the start and in- 
vest heavy sums to introduce their 
goods. Without consumer publicity 
the sales anywhere are limited and 
to bring them up advertising sup- 
port is absolutely necessary. But 
the amounts spent should not be 
out of all proportion to the re- 
sults attainable. Proper investiga 
tion should be made before large 
sums are invested. 

The question of who is to con- 


ask and expect, not | 
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AVAILABLE! 


Proven Sales 
Executive 


Interested only in a man- 
sized job where results will 
determine size of income. 


Ten years of selling expe- 
rience. Six years as sales 
manager in machinery field. 
Excellent record in deve.op- 
ing salesmen. Has created 
direct-mail literature that 
brought $1,000,000 in orders. 
Good judge of men, Cazable 
negotiator. 


Age 36; Protestant Gentile of 
English parentage. Weil edu- 
cated. Willing to locate any- 
where, but prefers Chicago. 
Complete details with refer- 
ences and evidence of sales 
ability will be furnished 
upon request. 


Address ‘“‘H,’’ Box 110, care 


of Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Printing 
Salesman 


with good trade and of 
unquestionable reputa- 
tion for business ability, 
will be given the op- 
portunity to prove him- 


self and work into a 
half ownership of a 
going well-equipped 
New York City plant. 
Only hard workers and 
hustlers need apply. 


ADDRESS “L” BOX 112, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK 
a oe 
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Wanted. 


A Publication 
Representative 








Salary 
$7500.00 plus 
for the right man 


An old and well known en- 
gineering publication with 
a large circulation, for the 
first time in many years 
has an opening in a highly 
desirable Midwest territory 
for an advertising sales- 
man. 


Man to be considered must 
be healthy, 28 to 38 years 
old, and possess exemplary 
character, pleasing, force- 
ful personality, thorough 
knowledge of advertising 
and natural sales ability. 


Applications strictly con- 


fidential. 


Address, stating age, edu- 
cation, experience and 
other qualifications. 


Address «Y” 
Box 252 
Printers’ Ink 
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trol the advertising is worth con- 
sidering. The manufacturer feels 
he can do it better than the agent 
and very often the agent feels he 
can do it better than the manufac- 
turer. If complete control is not 
exercised by the manufacturer he 
should certainly make it his busi- 
ness to watch carefully the essen- 
tial features. The best results are 
obtained when agent and principal 
work closely and in harmony on 
this subject. 

If you have a good reliable ex- 
port advertising agency looking 
after your copy and the placing 
of your advertisements, you are 
reasonably sure of winning the 
agent’s approval, and, what is more 
important, the approval of the ulti- 
mate consumer. Your export copy 
should be written, not merely trans- 
lated, though there is no reason 
why you cannot use your Ameri- 
can illustrations, in part at least, 
and thus reduce your expenses 
somewhat. The advantage of cen- 
tralized control is that your ap- 
peal is uniform and consequently 
more effective and that you are in 
complete control of the statements 
made to the public about the goods 
upon which you base your reputa- 
tion. 

17. What must I expect of my 
agent in the way of service? 

I previously mentioned the vari- 
ous jobs an agent is ready to per- 
form. There are a hundred and 
one things he is called upon to do, 
some of which are reasonable, 
others not. He is representing 
your line along with several others 
and must give some of his atten- 
tion to each. He cannot devote 
time to your line out of proportion 
to the profit he makes on it. He 
cannot do anything for you which 
may jeopardize his position with 
his other principals or with his 
dealers. He is a middle man and 
must retain the good-will of every- 
one. Be reasonable in your re- 
quests to him. If he is doing a 
good business for you, let him 
alone as much as you possibly can. 


New Business at Ogden, Utah 

The Sawyer-Hinds Advertising Cor- 
poration has been incorporated at 
den, Utah, with George G. Sawyer as 
president and L. Merle Hinds as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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< ; bE nwouncing 


an addition to the American Paint Journal 
Group of publications 


‘American Modes 


a” DAINTING 2d DECORATING 


. a 12-page publication, printed in four-color process on 80-lb. enam- 


eled paper and to be issued quarterly. 


The illustrations and text matter 


(comprising both interior and exterior subjects, but chiefly interior) will 


not treat of homes of those who “dwell 
in marble halls.” Instead, the publica- 
tion will be devoted almost solely to the 
modest or “average” homes, 


The first issue, of 40,000 copies, will 
appear on May 1, 1929. No advertising 
will appear in the publication. 


Its immediate and regular “paid cir- 
culation” is already secured, for every 
subscriber to the “American Paint and 
Oil Dealer” or the “American Painter 
and Decorator” will regularly receive 
“American Modes in Painting and 
Decorating” enclosed as a Color Supple- 
ment in the magazine for which he is 
a subscriber. The size of the page will 
be the same as that of these monthlies. 


The issues of the two monthlies carry- 
ing this Color Supplement will be devoted 
chiefly to the subjects and illustrations in 
the Supplement to more technical or 
practical descriptions of arrangement, 
color schemes and harmony and to the 
materials, processes, estimating, etc. It 
is expected that every issue of these 
monthlies will, in some degree, reflect 
and tie in with the general program of 


‘this 


Color Supplement subjects now being 
planned for the coming year. 


This Color Supplement will be enclosed 
within these monthly magazines, to pre- 
vent breaking, but it will not be bound 
into the magazines. Instead, it is planned 
to furnish ibers with art -- 
in which the Supplement will be fil 
make a Display Book on Home oe 


tip the this service will greatly 
multiply interest, helpfulness and 
value of the “American Paint and Oil 
Dealer” and the “American Painter and 
Decorator” to all their subscribers—and, 
therefore, to all their advertisers. 


The paid ghenrigtion lists of both the 
“American Paint and Oil Dealer” and 
S “American Painter and Decorator” 

e being increased to paid totals of 
is, $000 and 25,000, respectively—approxi- 
mately 50 per. cent more than their former 
guaranteed minimum paid circulation. 


If are in any way interested in 
id and are not now advertisers in 
these publications, we want your inquiry. 


For a detailed and interesting résumé 
of the background and purpose of this 
new enterprise address 


AMERICAN PAINT JOURNAL COMPANY 
3713 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. * 


& Fao 


The AMERICAN PaINT JouRNAL GrRovp: 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, monthly; American Painter and 
Decorator, monthly; American Paint Journal, week/y; American 
Modes in Painting and Decorating, guarterly. 
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When is an in- 
vestigation not an 

tions That investigation ? 
Don't That question is 

Investigate not propounded 
as one deserving high honors in 
a prize collection of nonsensical 
questions. It is asked in all seri- 
ousness and comes up as a result 
of an investigation which concerns 
a great many readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

We refer to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation of re- 
sale price maintenance. Why does 
this survey provoke the question, 
“when is an investigation not an 
investigation?” One need not look 
far for the answer—no farther in 
fact that the article appearing in 
this issue under the title: “What 
the Trade Commission Told Con- 
gress About Price Maintenance.” 
This article was written after a 


Investiga- 
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complete examination of the Com- 
mission’s 400-page report had been 
made in Washington by an editorial 
representative of Printers’ Inx, 
(Incidentally, so far as we know, 
this article is the first to appear in 
the business press based on a study 
of the Commission’s report itself, 
of which only a few typewritten 
copies—all in Washington—are in 
existence. ) 

In the article it is pointed out 
that although the Commission sent 
out thousands of questionnaires in 
the course of its investigation, the 
returns it received were astonish- 
ingly small. Speaking roughly, re- 
turns averaged less than 10 per 
cent, which, for a Federal investi- 
gation, would seem to be exceed- 
ingly poor. Exactly what this sig- 
nifies is difficult to say. It may 
mean that the lists of names circu- 
larized were poorly selected ; it may 
mean that people are not keenly 
interested in the subject of price 
maintenance; it may mean. that 
the individual questions on the ques- 
tionnaires were so framed as to 
discourage replies. We are in- 
clined to believe that all three fac- 
tors share in the responsibility, 
with the questions themselves most 
of all at fault. Certainly the 
queries could have been framed so 
that the questionnaires would not 
have looked as formidable as an 
income tax report. 

But there is no doubt that the 
paucity of returns does indicate 
this much: The investigation really 
did not investigate. It did not pro- 
duce information which warranted 
a 400-page report; certainly not 
a report designed to guide Con- 
gress in a discussion of the eco- 
nomics of resale price maintenance 

For example: Usable replies 
were received from a group ot 
some 2,000 people classified as 
“consumers.” They comprised 
farmers and members of the Na- 
tional Consumers League. These 

2,000 replies were used gs the basis 
of figures purporting to indicate 
the attitude of more than 100,000, 
000 consumers in this country. 

Then, again, with regard to that 
section of the report dealing with 
the attitude of manufacturers on 
resale price maintenance: This part 
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of the report was based on replies 
from less than 1,000 manufacturers. 
The size of these manufacturers is 
not indicated; neither is there any 
indication of how well established 
their brands are or how much ad- 
vertising they do. Yet, on these 
849 replies the Commission builds 
tables of figures which are sup- 
posed to represent the thoughts of 
several hundred thousand manufac- 
turers. 

There are perhaps 1,000,000 re- 
tailers in this country. The Com- 
mission analyzes their attitude on 
the economics of retailing by using 
information received from some 
2,400. There are probably more 
than 100,000 jobbers—the Commis- 
sion tells what they think about 
price maintenance by quoting some 
362 of them. 

Congress is going to make use of 
the Commission’s report. It may 
even be a determining factor in 
deciding the fate of the Capper- 
Kelly bill on resale price mainte- 
nance. And yet who can say how 
different the picture might have 
been if 20,000 manufacturers had 
been heard from, 15,000 whole- 
salers and 50,000 retailers? 

There is just one more point we 
should like to make: The Com- 
mission intimates that in coming 
to conclusions it contemplates giv- 
ing to the opinions of the con- 
sumer group the same weight given 
to all the other groups combined. 
That may be a noble, democratic 
procedure, but as a scale on which 
to measure the standing or resale 
price maintenance it strikes us as 
being worse than useless. 


A Black Eye The statistics 


for Mere —— by the 

ureau of Labor 
chandising Statistics of the 
Department of Labor usually do 
not offer fascinating reading. Most 
people are not statistically-minded. 
Figures, especially en masse, do not 
reach that part of the brain which 
whips the imagination. 

But the other day we came 
across a report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which presented 
some unusually interesting figures. 
They had to do with a study made 
of the rate of employment in the 
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automobile industry and we were 
rather startled to learn that, of 
the industries so far analyzed by 
the Bureau, the automotive shows 
the greatest instability of employ- 
ment. Not even the men’s clothing 
industry which, one might imagine, 
would have a poor record due to 
style changes, makes as poor a 
showing as that presented by 
seventy-eight automobile establish- 
ments. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
says of the automobile manufac- 
turers’ employment statistics: “The 
annual averages show consistently 
bad stability conditions, with little 
or no improvement apparent. In 
fact with the exception of 1926, each 
year showed a lower average than 
1923. The industry as a whole 
did not vary much from year to 
year, but the individual establish- 
ments fluctuated widely and incon- 
sistently with one another.” 

The automobile manufacturers 
have achieved marvels. They have 
had tremendous obstacles to over- 
come and they have tackled them 
courageously. Here, however, is a 
problem which is second to none 
that has faced the industry. It is 
management’s task to provide em- 
ployment for labor. And it is the 
particular province of merchandis- 
ing to develop the market and the 
marketing methods which will bring 
closer the goal of year-round em- 
ployment. 
recent adver- 


Mr. Zahn, tisement in a Ra- 
cine, Wis., news- 


Not Buying paper informs us 
that Edward Zahn, principal owner 
of the Zahn Dry Goods Company, 
of that city, has become a member 
of the Central States Department 
Stores. This is an offensive and 
defensive organization, whose main 
objective, so we are informed, will 
be collective buying. Mr. Zahn’s 
advertisement is enclosed by a bor- 
der made up of pictures of the 
twenty department stores in on the 
arrangement, including stores in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Indiana. The theme of 
the copy message is that the Zahn 
store is a better shopping place be- 
cause of the combined buying ac- 
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tivities of the twenty stores. 

As we were trying to figure out 
just what good that kind of adver- 
tising could do, our attention was 
called to a statement made in a 
New York financial newspaper by 
A. N. McFadyen, vice-president of 
Schulte-United, Inc. 

“Much has been said in the past 
about mass buying power,” Mr. 
McFadyen declared, “as though 
that were the secret of the chain 
store’s success. Mass purchasing 
facilities constitute an important 
factor, but the real assets are mod- 
ern scientific control and merchan- 
dising.” 

We have no quarrel with the 
Central States Department Stores 
organization. We hope it may ac- 
complish something useful for its 
worthy members, and doubtless it 
can. Any saving that can actually 
be made in buying is not to be ridi- 
culed—unless, as is sometimes the 
case, the store is penalized in some 
other way. Collective buying, as 
we have frequently remarked, is 
not the soundest thing in the world ; 
it has many hidden dangers. And 
Mr. McFadyen is, of course, right 


when he says that the main job of 
the. store is selling. This being so, 
it would naturally follow that an 
advertising message, whether it be 
addressed to retailer or consumer, 
should stress selling rather than 


buying. Department store man- 
agers know this as well as any- 
body, but settled habits are hard to 
break; the old buying angle crops 
out now and then despite the best 
of intentions. They will get the 
idea, though, eventually. They 
must. 


The _ testimonial 
More idea, so widely 
Personalities sed in advertis- 
in Advertisinging copy of to- 
day, is one which old-timers in 
business generally put down as a 
contribution made years ago by pat- 
ent medicine advertisers. In giving 
that type of advertiser credit for 
this copy idea we presume the 
thought is that the patent-medicine 
advertiser showed the effectiveness 
and value of the testimonial copy 
on a large scale for the first time. 
A discussion of this subject 
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within very recent weeks with an 
old-time advertiser of patent medi- 
cine brought out a suggestion which 
we want to comment on here in the 
belief that for many advertisers, 
big and small, it may have far 
more value than the subject of tes- 
timonial copy. “While the patent 
medicine advertisers of my day,” 
said this old-timer, “were giving 
testimonial copy its place in the 
sun, they were also proving the 
value of putting in the public mind 
pictures of personalities behind 
their businesses. Remember old 
Dr. Munyon with his upraised fin- 
ger? Advertising of that kind 
made the American public of that 
day feel as though it knew the 
man whose article it was buying.” 

On every side today we hear 
that business is becoming more and 
more impersonal. Bigness, achieved 
by means of advertising, by merg- 
ers and by natural growth, is 
making it so. With bigness comes 
a long list of stockholders who 
have investments to protect. When 
there is a long list of stockholders, 
there seems to be a desire not to 
let the public feel that the future 
of the business is tied to one man. 

The problem of developing this 
old-time idea to fit business of to- 
day, we realize, is difficult. It can 
be done, however. Chrysler, at the 
head of a business owned by many 
investors, has, for example, done 
it. Others have done it in other 
fields of industry. 

The fact that it has been done, 
and the fact that it is not being 
done to the extent that it should 
be done, as evidenced chiefly by the 
widespread accusation that “busi- 
ness of today is too impersonal,” 
to our way of thinking makes the 
subject worthy of considerable 
thought by all who have a part in 
the job of determining the adver- 
tising policies of American busi- 
ness. We have no doubt that 
there is, today, in the business of 
advertising the very type of ability 
which can apply this idea to par- 
ticular advertisers in such a manner 
as to eliminate, within a fairly rea- 
sonable time, most of the present- 
day complaints on de-humanized 
business with profit to those adver- 
tisers for whom they do the job. 
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Only one 
publication is 
needed to cover 
the entire 

chain store field 
and that 
publication is 
CHAIN STORE 
REVIEW a « « 


For information write or phone 


Chain Store Review, Inc. 
1732 Graybar Bldg., New York City 
929 Straus Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 








Advertising Club News 


Lists Seven Fundamentals for 
mz mn 
Writing Copy 

Seven fundamentals for the guidance 
of copy writers in their preparation of 
advertising copy were listed by Joseph 
P. Licklider, director of publicity of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, during a talk which he 
made before a recent meeting of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
These fundamentals follow: 

1. Study your public. Know whether 
you are appealing to the mass or to a 
specific class. 

2. Study your medium: How are you 
going to reach your public through the 
medium? Man has a_ physical entity 
and a mental entity. The copy writer 
must reach the latter before he can 
appeal to the former. 

3. Study your product. 
fore you. Be thoroughly 
all its points. But don’t try to incor- 
porate all those points in your copy. 
Boil down and boil down until you 
get the outstanding merit of that prod- 
uct. Know what it has that will appeal 
to the public which you have selected, 
and then state that merit as concisely 
as possible. 

4. Study your message. Your lan- 
guage must be adopted to your subject, 
to your medium, and to your public. 
You must catch the attention quickly, 
and express yourself convincingly. You 
can’t do this with hackneyed words 
and phrases. Be specific. Don’t try to 
address the whole mass or class you 
have selected. Instead, visualize one 
person and address yourself to that 
one person. This will be a help toward 
conciseness and clarity. 

5. Study your headline. A large per- 
centage of people read only the head- 
line in advertisements as well as in 
news items. 

6. Study your 


Have it be- 
informed on 


illustrations. Because 
this is a hurried age, people can’t read 
all that attracts their attention. A pic- 
ture can tell a story more quickly than 
words. Illustrations are therefore im- 
portant and should illustrate the item 
advertised. 

7. Study your layout. Layout is 95 
per cent of the responsibility of put- 
ting over an advertisement. All the 
other six instructions may have been 
carried through to perfection but the 
advertisement will fall flat if the lay- 
out is not good. 

It will be observed that Mr. Lick- 
lider prefaced each of his seven funda- 
mentals with “study.” 

x* * * 


Buffalo Women’s Club Forms 


Placement Committee 
A placement committee has been or- 


ganized by the Buffalo League of Ad- 
vertising Women to secure positions 
for women in advertising and to assist 
in training those whose educational 
background fits them to enter the adver- 
tising business. Mrs. Lucy Almand, 
budget adviser of J. N. Adams & Com: 
pany, is chairman of the committee. 


Describes “‘Packard’s Adver- 
tising Quartet” 


Business men sometimes forget, said 
R. E. Chamberlain, general sales man- 
ager of the Packard Motor Car Com. 
pany, that since advertising is an el 
ment in the total cost of production, so 
also does advertising have a direct bear- 
ing on the sales volume of the product 
in question. Hence, he continued, one 
must approach advertising problems 
the same cautious, fact-finding frame 
mind as other cost-producing factors 

Speaking at a recent meeting of 
the Chicago Advertising Council, he 
outlined what he termed “Packard’s ad- 
vertising quartet.” It doesn’t mean 
much, he said, to attempt to state which 
is the most important of the four ele- 
ments. Part I is our institutional or 
prestige advertising, in which we at 
tempt a very elaborate job in national 
publications. Part Il is the newspaper 
advertising. This he described as a 
more spontaneous “voice,” one used to 
get across less restricted messages to a 
wider variety of people. 

Direct mail, which 
sonalized advertising, sings the third 
part, while the fourth, or basso-profundo 
role, is that performed by the salesman 
himself. All four parts, he stressed, 
must be in perfect harmony, the first 
three always paving the way for a grand 
climax in which the basso-profundo cat 
ries the lead. 


he termed per- 


* * 


Philadelphia Bureau Reports 
Increase Activities 

The Better Business Bureau of Phila- 
delphia, Inc., handled a total of 9,510 
cases and inquiries for 1928, compared 
with 6,518 for 1927. The membership 
was also increased from 223 in 192 
277 in 1928. 

Of the cases and inquiries handled, 
5,031 were by the merchandise section 
and 4,479 by the investors’ section 
Nearly 500 cases of inaccurate advertis 
ing were presented for examination and 
suggestion before they were to appear 
in print, while 100 special warning and 
information bulletins were issued. 

: * 


J. A. Lutz Heads Poor 
Richard Players 


John A. Lutz has been elected presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Players, the 
play organization of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia. Other officers 
elected were P. Schuyler Briggs, vice- 
president; James J. Stinson, secretary, 
and Thomas J. Young, treasurer. 

a ie 


Cleveland Club Aegean 


The speaker’s division of the Cle 
land Advertising Club has appointed of 
ficers for 1929. They are Harry Dank 
worth, president; Robb O. Bartholomew, 
vice- president; Carl Wagner, secretary, 
and Charles Slater, treasurer. 
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What Advertising Must Do to 
Function as Buying Guide 
long as people discount advertis- 
ippeal as being partisan, one-sided, 
gerated, they will not use it as a 
g guide, in the opinion of John 
m, president of the American As- 
ion of Advertising Agencies. This 
yn was expressed during the course 
speech made by Mr. Benson at a 
meeting of the Adcraft Club of 
vit. He picked out those practices 
h he felt are responsible for lack 
complete faith in advertising and 
sted measures which he believes 
enable advertising to function as a 
g guide 
ere is a lack in advertising, said 
Benson, of more dependable and 
mative service on its part, and, 
equently, a lack of full confidence 
lvertising on the part of the con- 
r. “There is still too much skep- 
n about advertising,’ it was stated. 
ple discount its claims. They see 
nd read it and are entertained. 
We have gone a long way in mak- 
advertising attractive and easy to 
Mr. Benson said. “But all too 
this smooth-running vehicle car 
no message. It gives no real infor- 
m. It makes no useful sugges- 
It brags and boasts. It talks too 
1 about itself and little about the 
s of the reader. 
‘It does not deal broadly with the 
rest of the consumer; it deals nar- 
vly with its own. It is manifestly 
artisan; anxious to sell; not eager to 
the consumer buy. Such appeal 
acks conviction; it sounds like the pro- 
fessional eloquence of an attorney in 
urt 
If advertising is to hold the serious 
terest of its readers,” according to 
Ir. Benson, “it must be informative; 
is to be convincing, it must be 
ial and sincere. And until it is 
vincing, .it will never become the 
ing guide which should be its func- 


nsumer demand, he said, may be 
ited only by having distinctive merit 
the goods advertised and by directing 
onvincing presentation of the goods 
he public. “Nothing less will do 
Mr. Benson stated. “It is not 
ly a question of telling a sincere 
informative story about the article 
juestion. It is a question of popu- 
faith in advertising itself. As long 
people discount advertising appeal 
being partisan, one-sided, exag- 
ted, they will not use it as a buy- 
guide.” 
* * * 


A. Landon Heads Greater 
Buffalo Club 


Martin A. Landon has been elected 
ident of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
ng Club. Edward A. Dunlap and 
bert S. Hughes were made vice 
idents; Edgar O. Dullard, trea- 
r, and Charles Thomas, secretary. 
irectors chosen for a years are: 
John N. Garver, Jr., Walter McCaus- 
ian , Roy W. Nagle, Roswell E. Pfohl 
and Charles G. Oclheim. 
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Eleventh District to Discuss 
Intermountain Development 


The various phases of intermountain 
development will be discussed at the 
seventh annual convention of the 
Eleventh District of the International 
Advertising Association, which will be 
held at Coiorado Springs, on February 
18 and 19. Program plans schedule 
the following speakers: 

Monday, rebruary 18: Luncheon ses- 
sion, a discussion of community adver- 
tising in all its phases with Sam Freed, 
advertising and sales director, Great 
Western Sugar Company, Denver, giv- 
ing a talk on “Public Relations—Ad- 
vertising.” 

Afternoon session: Frank S. Hoag, 
publisher of the Pueblo Star-/ournail; 
Robert G. Breckenridge, Pueblo Flour 
Mills Company, and J. Don Alexander, 
Alexander Film Company, and _pres- 
ident, Alexander Aircraft Company. 

Tuesday, afternoon session: Eugene 
F. O'Fallon, director, Station KFEL; 
QO. P. Grimes, president, Continental 
Food Products Company and Jack 
Dern, Dern Coffee Company. 

Annual Dinner: Senator Roy A. Davi;, 
toastmaster; Clarence C. Hamlin, pub- 
lisher, Colorado Springs Gazette-1 ele- 
graph; Earle Pearson, gene:al manager, 
I. A. A., and Dr. B. M. Rastall, research 
engineer, formerly of Californians, inc. 


. oe 2S 


“Getting the O.K.” 


suggestions were of- 
fered at a recent meeting of the New 
York University Men in Advertising 
held at the Yale Club, New York, for 
getting an O.K. on an advertising ap 
propriation or plan: 

a plan can be made to appeal to 
the eye of the person in whose hands 
the power of approval lies, so much the 
better. 

A preliminary discussion or opportu- 
nity to get the opinion of those who 
are to pass on an appropriation or plan 
before they meet as a group to make 
than to go 


Discuss 


The following 


before a group “cold.” 
The use of charts that 
thing” and show how the 
is to be used is helpful. 
Often there is a tendency on the part 
of older executives “to have and to 
hold”—to remain satisfied with the profit 
and procedure of a concern. An at- 
tempt to get an increased appropriation 
in a situation of this kind is often more 
successful when stress is laid not so 
much on the increase that is hoped for 
with a_ bigger appropriation but by 
“throwing a scare” into those who have 
the o.k. power by pointing out how a 
serious set-back or loss might be in- 
curred if the plan being submitted is 
not put through to offset this condition. 


* * * 


“mean some 
appropriation 


Seattle Club Appointment 


Orrin Hale has been appointed chair- 


Committee 
Seattle, 


the On-to-Oakland 
Advertising Club of 


man of 
of the 
Wash 
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AGATE No.of No. of 
LINES PAGES _— ACCOUNTS 


4 ¢ ¢ 


ANYWAY 
YOU TAKE IT— 


The new World’s Work is advancing on all fronts. Num- 
ber of accounts, number of pages, number of agate lines, 
all are running far ahead. 

In number of accounts: In January a year ago, there 
were 165—this year 192. In February a year ago, 160— 
this year 206. In March a year ago, 173—this year 226. 


In number of pages: In January a year ago, there were 


72—this year 92%. In February a year ago, there were 
86'%4—this year 94%. In March a year ago, 100% —this 
year 106%. A gain over three months of 35 pages. 

In number of lines: For the first three months of 1928, 
58,016 lines—this year 125,698 —a gain of more than 100 
per cent. 

A new and more vigorous editorial program, a beautified 
format, greater spaciousness of the editorial and advertis- 
ing pages—all make it clear to advertisers that the new 
World’s Work offers greater value than ever. 


And they are showing their appreciation of the new Worlds 
Work with their advertising dollars. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON: Park Square Building « CHICAGO: People’s Gas Building 
ATLANTA: Glenn Building ’ SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Lines 


91,264 
89,020 
80,011 
73,738 
53,662 
53,550 
49,750 
46,200 
45,077 
44,748 
41,352 
40,992 
38,546 
36,294 
35,257 
34,433 
34,147 
33,116 
32,401 
30,579 
25,707 
25,383 
24,901 
24,836 
23,017 
22,856 


The Spur (2 issues) 
House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 
Country Life 
Nation’s Business 
Arts & Decoration 
House Beautiful 
American Home 
Forbes (2 Jan. 
Vanity Fair 
World’s Work 
Popular Mechanics 
Normal Instructor 
The Sportsman 
Review of Reviews 
American 


issues).... 


True Story 

Cosmopolitan 

Popular Science Monthly. . 

Better Homes & Gardens.. 

Magazine of Business 

Physical Culture 

International Studio 

Photoplay 

Field & Stream 

Magazine of Wall 
(2 Jan. issues) 

Harpers Magazine 

Forum 

True Detective Mysteries. . 

True Romances 

World Traveler 

Dream World 

Atlantic Monthly 

Theatre 

Motion Picture Magazine. . 

Science & Invention 

Psychology 

Golden Book 

Radio News 

Smart Set 

Country Club Magazine... 

True Confessions 

American Boy 

Scribner’s 

National Sportsman 

Elks Magazine 


Street 

22,225 
21,980 
21,387 
21,057 
20,382 
20,176 
19,554 
19,087 
18,960 
18,796 
18,701 
18,518 
18,223 
16,647 
16,405 
16,378 
14,566 
14,090 
12,903 
12,639 
12,160 
12,004 
11,869 
11,108 
11,102 
11,099 
10,926 
10,738 
10,292 


Screenland 

Boys’ 

Hunting & Fishing 

American Golfer 

Outdoor Life & Recreation. 25 


American Mercury 
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THE LARGEST 
INDUSTRIES. 
of the United States 


Industries doing over 
$100,000,000 Annually 


The intent and purpose of FORBES 
MAGAZINE is to present edi- 
torial material of intense value and 
interest to the leading executives 
of the country. The present. cir- 
culation of FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE is in excess of 65,000 which 
we believe fully covers and ap- 
proximates the big business market. 


As an indication of the adequacy 
of this circulation to cover big bus- 
iness, we will supply latest avail- 
able statistics covering this point. 


FORBES MAGAZINE is re- 
garded as the most influential ex- 
ecutive adviser in America. Edi- 
torially it covers the field of Man- 
agement, Finance and the Human 
Side of Business. 


We believe that FORBES MAG- 
AZINE, because of its concentrated 
coverage of the big business field, 
because it reaches all types of ex- 
ecutives in this field, and because 
its editorial policy and content sup- 
plies a remarkable background to 
the advertising message, will make 
a very effective advertising medium 
for reaching this market. 

A pamphlet covering the LARGEST 


INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES will be sent on request. 


FORBES 


B. C. Forses, Editor 
Watter Drey, Advg. Director 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
New York—120 Fifth Avenue, Frank Burns, 
E. V. ANNENBERG, —. : A. 
Chicago—tTribune Tower, Cc. Darcus, 
J. L. Frew; Detroit “General Motors Bldg., 


D. C. MURRAY, BLANOHARD-NICHOLS-COLE- ° 


MAN, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. 
Member A. B. C. 
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Get the special ef- 
fects you want-—how 
to use Type Faces, Engraving, 
Electrotypes, Color Processes 


Here is a new book that will show you how to 
get the best effects at the least cost. It gives 
complete descriptions of processes, methods 
and applications, with practical suggestions for 
planning and ordering. 


Advertising 
Production 
Methods 


By ALBERT W. DIPPY 
Production Mgr. L. C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency 
$18 pages, 6 x 9, 128 illustrations, $4 


A reference book on any process or material 
used in the production of advertising and print- 
ing. See what the book has to say on :— the 
production manager—his office and methods— 
production and art—ordering typography, elec- 
trotypes, photoengra ving— machine composition 
—Ben Day process—rotogravure—offset lith- 
ography sik screen process—Jean Berte water 
color printing—contractors and salesmen. 


Free Examination Coupon 





McGraw-Hut Boox Company, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

You may send me Dippy’s Advertising Pro- 
duction Methods, $4.00 postpaid, for ten days | 
free examination. I agree to remit or return it 
postpaid within 10 days of receipt. 


City and State 


Position 
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Lines 
9,300 
9,215 
9,069 
9,032 
8,159 
8,110 
7,672 
7,616 
7,579 
7,392 
6,708 
6,696 
6,578 
6,449 
6,200 
6,020 
5,856 
5,715 
5,178 
4,704 
3,332 
3,201 
3,010 
2,876 


Pages 
Motion 
Extension Magazine 
American Legion Monthly. 


Picture Classic.... 


Sunset 
Open Road for Boys 
Newsstand Group 
Scientific American 
Film Fun. 
Munsey’ Combination 
Men 
Nature Magazine 
Picture Play 
Youth’s Companion 
Forest & Stream 
American Motorist 
National Republic 
American Girl 
The Rotarian 
Current History 
Wide World ... 
Bookman 
Street & Smith 
Everybody’s 
The Scholastic 
issues) 
Blue Book 
St. Nicholas 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(2 issues) 


Association 


Combination 13 


2,856 
2,240 
1,716 


118,088 
87,865 
75,977 
69,334 
61,586 
51,907 
47,045 
35,567 
29,124 
21,420 
18,494 
18,224 
17,740 
15,893 
14,45( 


Vogue 
Ladies’ 
Good Housekeeping 

Harper’s Bazar 

Woman’s Home Companion 91 
McCall’s 76 
Pictorial Review 69 
Delineator 

Holland’s 

Farmer’s Wife 

Household Magazine 

Modern Priscilla 
People’s Popular 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 
Children, The 


Home Journal ....129 


Monthly. 


Parent’s 

12,085 
9,582 
7,172 
6,645 
5,838 
3,306 


Magazine .. 


People’s Home Journal.... 


Child Life T 
Fashionable Dress 
Junior Home Magazine.... 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 
John Martin’s Book, The 
Child’s Magazine 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Can. Homes & Gar. (Jan.) 66 
Mayfair 66 
MacLean’s (2 Jan. issues) 44 
Can. Home Journal (Jan.) 29 
West. Home Mo. (Jan.).. 25 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 16 


2,037 


41,728 
41,604 
30,584 
20,209 
18,073 

6,679 
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HERE is something about 

a photograph that—well, 
it just compels confidence. 
Of a painter’s creation they Gee ar SE reok ! 
may say “Poob! That’s just Siete anni Seah 


1" commercial pho- 

a picture!” But photographs cosenpher. Gero 

are believed. The commer- copy of “How to 

> Use Photographs 
cial photographers in your in Your Business”; 

or write National 

town make photographs that Advertising Head- 

- .P.A. of A., 

make sales. It will be profit- 156 E. Market St. 


able to get acquainted. Indianapolis. 
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JANUARY WEEKLIES 


January 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .118 


American Weekly 
Literary Digest 


Collier’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 


The Nation 
Churchman 
New Republic 
January 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
Literary Digest 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 


Collier’s 


Christian Herald 
Life 


The Nation 


Churchman 
New Republic 
*New Size 
January 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Liteary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Outlook 

Christian Herald 
The Nation 
Churchman 


New Republic 
January 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


The Nation 
Outlook 
Churchman 
New Republic 
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Lines 
79,968 
28,280 
17,944 
15,784 
11,362 
10,596 
9,672 
4,747 
2,747 
1,996 
1,559 
1,470 
1,222 
715 
Lines 
58,680 
18,339 
17,296 
15,473 
14,339 
11,247 
9,885 
4,803 
4,663 
2,485 
2,100 
1,881 
1,610 
1,200 


Lines 
50,849 
18,868 
16,100 
15,986 
11,789 
11,155 
8,062 
6,185 
3,806 
3,178 
2,730 
2,012 
1,816 
1,246 
Lines 
51,389 
18,008 
17,652 
15,069 
14,530 
13,114 
9,474 
3,913 
3,297 
3,212 
2,940 
2,147 
1,835 
942 
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Lines 
2,773 
2,625 
2,078 


January 28-31 
Outlook 
The Nation 
New Republic 


Lines 
240,886 


82,452 
67,875 
63,933 
49,970 
47,777 
38,017 
19,508 
14,025 
12,166 
11,865 

9,509 

6,679 

6,181 


Totals for January Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .355 


New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Time 

Collier’s 

Liberty 

Life 

Christian Herald 
Outlook 

The Nation 


Churchman 
New Republic 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
Pages Lines 
118,088 
91,264 
89,020 
87,865 
80,011 
75,977 
73,738 
69,334 
53,662 
61,586 
53,550 
51,907 
49,750 
47,045 


Vogue (2 issiies) 

The Spur (2 issues).. 
House & Garden 

Ladies’ Home Journal. .129 
Town & Country (2 is.)119 
Good Housekeeping ...177 
. Country Life 

. Harper’s Bazar 

. Nation’s Business 

. Woman’s Home Comp.. 91 
. Arts & Decoration 

- McCall’s 

. House Beautiful 

. Pictorial Review 

. American Home 

Forbes (2 Jan. is.).... 99 
. Vanity Fair 

. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Jan.) 66 
. Mayfair 

. World’s Work 

. Popular Mechanics 
Normal Instructor 

The Sportsman 

Delineator 

Review of Reviews.... 
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Display Men to Meet at 
Chicago 


The International Association of Dis 
play Men has selected June 17 to 20 as 
the dates for its thirty-second annual 
convention, to be held at Chicago. Allen 
A. Kagey, of Mandel Bros., Chicago, 
will be in general charge of arrange 
ments with Carl V. Haecker, Ward’s 
Chain Stores, Chicago, as his assistant 
H. C. Ochler, Wieboldt Department 
Stores, also of Chicago, is chairman of 
the program committee. 
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can Industry hope 
to serve the entire 
United States from 
any one point... 
however centrally 
located 


V V E said it three years ago. It is 
even more true today. 


Merchandising is on a hand-to-mouth 


basis. Merchants will not carry stock, 
nor will they push goods unless the fill- 
in service is on an “overnight” basis. 


We will be glad to show you why your 
clients can get more results 
per dollar for their advertising 
in the South if Atlanta is the 
base for marketing to the 
South. 


rant contains the INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 


chews Adeate a0 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9151 Chamber of Commerce Building 


AT LAN é* 


industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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FOUR-YEAR RECOED OF FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 


1926 
Lines =. Lines Lines 
House & Garden 84,562 88,355 
Town & Country (2 issues). 78,098 72,106 
Country Life 7 61,801 
House Beautiful 
Vanity Fair 
Arts & Decoration 
American 
Popular Mechanics 
Forbes (2 Jan. issues) 
Nation’s Business 
Cosmopolitan 
MacLean’s (2 Jan. issues). . 
American Home 
Popular Science Monthly .. 
True Story 
Magazine of Business 
Red Book 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
Physical Culture 
Better Homes & Gardens... 
Photoplay 
Harpers Magazine 
Field & Stream 
International Studio 
Atlantic Monthly 
Motion Picture Magazine .. 
Science & Invention 
Scribner’s 
Theatre 
American Boy 
Boys’ Li 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 
Sunset 
Scientific American 
National Sportsman........ 
Munsey Combination 
Forest & Stream 
American Girl 
Everybody’s 
St. Nicholas ne 716 3,808 


*New Size. 1,194,181 1,061,479 1,116,418 1,066,721 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) , 121,206 106,663 108,445 
Ladies’ Home Journal 65 89,104 88,455 6,605 
Good Housekeeping 57,449 62,891 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1,5 62,153 62,847 
Harper’ 55,132 53,432 
McCall’s 47,349 48,379 
Pictorial i 43,606 51,217 
Delineator 39,242 38,153 
Modern Priscilla 21,335 22,440 
Woman’s World 19,825 21,147 18,049 
People’s Popular Monthly . 15,770 16,596 16,508 
People’s Home Journal 12 17,213 18,638 15,370 
Needlecraft 14,450 14,790 16,150 





Total 


60, 803 
59,840 





*New Size. 623,258 603,834 605,648 575,800 


JANUARY be iy ae January Issues) 

| pd Evening Post 240,88 274 $329,151 

Libert , 41460 $94,120 
$83,820 


New 
Literary Digest 75 56,643 $69,837 


American eekly . 
C ollier’ s 


Christian Herald 
Outlook 7,684 11, 
*New Size. 
tFive Issues. 636,609 598,299 745,672 678,582 
Grand Totals 2,454,048 2,263,612 2,467,738 2,321,103 





2,408,540 


1,156,462 
289,356 
270,824 
266,105 
194,443 
165,226 
127,791 

75,249 
68,104 
45,602 
2,659,162 
9,506,501 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A MEMBER of the Class found 
the following advertisement 
in a Chicago newspaper displayed 
in two columns .four and one-hal 
inches : : 


WANTED — 500 House-to-House High 
Pressure Salesmen for Chicago and 
suburbs, men who want to build their 
future and retain their patrons. ‘This 
is your opportunity to connect with a 
reliable company, having a world-wide 
reputation for square dealing. Come in 
and talk it over. 

Executive Sales Office 

The Royal Tailors, Inc. 

731 South Wells St. 


Our Class member in forward- 
ing this advertisement to the School- 
master said: 

“Don’t you think the public, read- 
ing this ad, are going to be harder 
to sell when approached by this 
‘High Pressure Salesman?’” 

Well, now, that’s a question as 
old as Adam. “High pressure 
salesman” has become a contempt 
term for sellers of questionable 
stocks and other blue-sky enter- 
prises. In the field of legitimate 
selling, however, the term means 
“one call closers”’—salesmen who 
can get an order at the first, or 
at the most, the second interview 
because the proposition they have 
to sell is one which does not war- 
rant the time and expense of 
more than one call-back. If the 
proposition involved is legitimate 
and the article is one of merit, as 
it is in the instance cited, and the 
company decides upon a policy of 
one-call-to-a-prospect, or get-the- 
order-with-just-as-few-calls-as-pos- 
sible, what is left for discussion? 
Simply this: 

Does it make a prospect any 
harder to sell if he knows the sales- 
man’s system? If the prospect’s 
interest can be aroused in anything 
about the salesman or his propo- 
sition, isn’t that a gain for the 
salesman? The prospect either has 
use for the product or he hasn’t. 
If he hasn’t, it is to be hoped that 
he will not buy. If he has, it’s up 
to the salesman to sell him if he 
can. The prospect’s interest in how 
he is sold, if any, would tend to 


help the sale rather than retard 
or prevent it. 

Correct? 

* * * 

Edward Chwatczynski, K. Glow- 
czewski, Al. Andrzejewski and Dr. 
I. Kolomyjski have recently formed 
an advertising agency at Warsaw, 
Poland, under the name “Peters.” 
Perhaps this news contains the 
germ of a thought for agencies in 
this country which are looking to- 
ward mergers but don’t know what 
to do with the unwieldy names of 
the merged companies. 

* * * 


John H. Hawley, president of 
the Hawley Advertising Agency, 
recently told the Schoolmaster an 
incident in the selling experience 
of the late Walter P. Wheeler 
which the Schoolmaster believes 
will be of interest to all those who 
sell space. 

Mr. Wheeler was working for 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, then 
owned and edited by John Bris- 
ben Walker. Unannounced, one 
day, Mr. Walker bounced into the 
room where the four Eastern rep- 
resentatives of Cosmopolitan were 
busy at their desks. In one hand 
he had a copy of a current maga- 
zine, in the other, a copy of Cos- 
mopolitan. The advertising pages 
of the competitor were thicker and 
fatter in those days. Mr. Walker 
said: “No wonder they get more 
business than we do. How do you 
men expect to get any advertising, 
sitting at your desks? Wilson 
(Uncle Henry Wilson was in 
charge at that time), tell me how 
you solicit for Cosmopolitan. Why 
don’t we get all the business that 
our competitor gets? What do 
you tell the advertiser?” 

Uncle Henry began and talked 
for four or five minutes when Mr. 
Walker cut him short and grunted. 
Then he asked the second man in 
the department: “How do you so- 
licit?” He hadn’t said more than 
two or three sentences when 
Walker choked him off. Number 
three had an even shorter shrift. 

Wheeler was the latest addition 
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THE LINCOLN BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Lincoln-42nd St. Corp. Pease & Elliman J. E. R. Carpenter 
O-wners Renting Agents Architect 


Pooling Their Advice 


Work on the construction of the new Lincoln Building, 
New York, was started after the plans had been re- 
viewed by a committee of experienced building owners 
and managers, This committee met in conference making 
many valuable recommendations, particularly regarding 
design of store fronts, type of elevator service and 
equipment, revolving doors, lighting fixtures, size of 
offices, fireproofing material, plate glass, etc. Every 
day such committees are employed to review plans and 
make recommendations on important buildings. These building man- 
agers act as single units as well as on committees. They know from 
experience what materials and equipment should be used so that a 
building can be operated at a profit. You can sell these building 
owners and managers on the merits of your product through their 
business paper. BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS anv 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member A. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd S8t., New York City 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
makes price quotations in- 
dispensable to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs weekly 
from the 


American {umberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 

















» « Weld 

° "This experience 

Into your organization 

For the past 5 years | Ly foes 
successively assistant 

of the advertising dept. ha — 
nationally known firms. 

| have written excellent copy. 

promotion material. 


Id. 
To a small agency, advertising 
dept. of a manufacturer or trade 


ond the ability te mes 
inte your present person 
Address “‘G,” Box 259, 
Printers’ Ink 
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to the staff. Mr. Walker said, 
“Wheeler, have you any idea what 
a representative should say for 
Cosmopolitan?” 

Wheeler got up very politely and 
said: “Mr. Walker, might I make 
a suggestion?” 

“Sure.” 

Wheeler said: “Instead of our 
telling you what ought to be said, 
suppose you tell us.” 

“Good idea,” replied Mr. Walker. 

“Just imagine that I’m a manu- 
facturer of a patent egg-beater,” 
Wheeler explained. “My place of 
business is Newburgh, and I’m 
using an eighth of a page regularly 
in that magazine, and you are the 
representative of Cosmopolitan.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Walker. 

To put over his act, Mr. Walker 
went outside, opened the door 
quietly and found Wheeler sitting 
with his heels cocked up on his 
desk reading a newspaper. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Walk- 
er. “I represent Cosmopolitan.” 

“Not interested,” mumbled 
Wheeler, never raising his eyes. 

“Well, sir, I think you should be 
interested in the plans Cosmopoli- 
tan is making for a big increase in 
circulation.” 

“Don’t want to hear them,” said 
Wheeler, eyes on the paper. 

“Well, you certainly will be in- 
terested in knowing some of Mr. 
Walker’s great editorial plans.” 

“Don’t .want to. He’s crazy. 














ee UT TO Cm eMC OO CLL 


Movie SLIDES 
GhAe Perfect Dealer Tie-Up 


Get sustained, undi- 
vided attention of 
interested audiences. 


: We Serve 
| 1772 National Advertisers 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 


126 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 





Exceptional Opportunity . 


For a man who can secure volume a 
bindery work, and 

If you do, a representative concern located 

Chicago, an exceptionally attractive 
proposition to offer you. 

Do not reply unless you can give conclusive 
= of a successful sales record in this 
le 

All communications will be held in strict 


confid: 
Address “M.,”" Box 113, care of Printers 
Ink, 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
PORTER CORPORATION 
General Advertising 
of 
BOSTON 


Announce the appointment of 


EDWARD A. MALLOY 
as 
GENERAL MANAGER 


An all-inclusive advertising 
service made possible 
through affiliation with 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Direct 
Mail Advertising, who have 
achieved during the past eight 
years a strong position in 
this highly specialized field. 


LEONARD J. RAYMOND, President 
LOGAN R. DICKIE, Treasurer 
EDWARD A. MALLOY, Gen. Mer. 


PAUL F. SEAVEY, Art Director - - NEWELL KEYES, Production Manager 
A. REMINGTON CASWELL . JOHN COOLIDGE HURD . E. WRIGHT THOMSON 
CARL G. VIENOT ~. JOHN CARDEN «~ THEODORE L. SOUTHACK, Jr. 
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Copy-writer 


wanted 

by Boston 
Advertising Agency 
We need one, possibly two, 
experienced copy writers, 
not older than 30. Sell.us_ 
in your first letter, and a 


personal interview in New 
York or Boston follows. 


Address “*C,”’ Box 255, P. I. 














AN OPPORTUNITY 


An executiye, preferably with 
sales and finance experience can 
secure excellent opportunity with 
company now in process of form- 
ing. Investment of $10,000 re- 
quired secures one-third control, 
with active executive charge of 
sales and finances. One division 
manufactures products for doctors, 
hospitals, ete., another large vol- 
ume products for syndicate stores. 
Valuable patents, dies, etc., al- 
ready owned; production executives 
already interested. Full details 
by addressing 


JAMES H. THOMPSON 
Room 420, Burke Building 
Rochester, New York 


Able 
Advertising Executive 
nted by 
large American company for 
Europe. Excellent salary and 
after ability is proven will be 
given interest in profits of an 
unusually profitable high class 
business. Must reside in France 
for a while. State age, educa- 
tion, experience and approxi- 
mate salary desired to start. 
Send photo. Address EVN, 
Chateau d’Azur, Nice, France. 
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Walker made one 
more attempt. Wheeler grunted. 

Then Mr. Walker snorted: 
“Wheeler, this is carrying a joke 
too far. What do you mean?” 

Wheeler stood up, clicked his 
heels and replied, gently: “Mr. 
Walker, I went to Newburgh yes- 
terday to see a manufacturer of a 
patent egg-beater and he uses an 
eighth of a page each month in 
our competitor, and that’s the way 
he treated me.” 

“What did you do?” demanded 
Mr. Walker, still angry. 

“Well,” smiled Wheeler, “I didn't 
get mad the way you did. I just 
kept on talking—and here’s the 
order.” 

“Class in geography dismissed,” 
grinned Mr. Walker. 

The Schoolmaster believes this 
speaks for itself and needs no fur- 
ther comment. 

* * * 


Under the title, “One Day,” the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has 
brought out a book of 307 pages, 
all the editorial content of one of 
its average issues. It includes 
everything — photographs, comics, 
stock quotations, etc., except ad- 
vertisements—which was carried in 
that issue. It not only vividly im- 
presses on those who see the book 


Won't listen.” 








WANTED BY WELL ESTABLISHED 
FAST GROWING OHIO ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURER : 


1. Sales correspondent who thoroughly under 
stands merchandising of a specialty and prob 
lems of distribution thru jobbers and dealers 
where product is handled on non-exclusive 
basis. Must be at least thirty. Very little 
traveling required. 

2. Advertising - e Fa promotion man, with 
some knowledge of electric motors. Technical 
a desirable wm not essential. Want a 
id, or more, who has in 


thirty y 
itlative and "ona record of 


accomplishment 
Must be able to do his own thinking. 
ay for edvensement are excellent 


117, Printers’ Ink. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS! 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS! 


TRADE agar ADVERTISERS | 
Send for FREE NEW 1929 
“Advertisers Rate and’ Data Guide, "* 44 pace 
directory contains — and olassified rates 
of best es and newspapers 
Layouts, valuab "Wena circulation 
ete. Write today for your copy of the Guid: 

E. H. BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Dept. A 140 S. Dearbern St., Chicago, 1i!. 
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FA 
WRITING 


‘Becomes Effortless 
On February 21st 


On that day an entirely new kind 
of writing, instrument, beautiful in 
line and color, will be announced in 
modern national advertising by 
Sheaffer. As business leaders, crea- 
tors of style and moulders of custom, 
you are entitled to know that they 
arecalled the Balanced Lifetime® foun- 
tain pen and pencil, so balanced as to 
make writing effortless. The pen is un- 
qualifiedly juaranteed for the lifetime 
ofthe owner. Leading jewelry, dru3, 
stationery, optical and department 
stores will demonstrate them for you. 
Every worth while contribution 
to the fountain pen wer since 
1913 has been Sheaffer 
Sheaffer's has Brown five times faster 
than the industry. In 1913, less than 


three per cent of total volume— in 1929, 
also in 1928 and 1927, American leader! 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
Fort Madison, Iowa 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 














CIBBONS knows C AN. ADA” 








Multigraph Ribbons ours inked 
QUE SG fear wih coecinee sou GUE as 


Re-Inking you can buy 


be Re lnked NAT, Scott Ingram, Inc. 


27 Murray St, ,New York City 
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FREE LANCE COPYWRITERS 


During the coming year we will 
have occasion to call on free-lance 
copy writers on various accounts. 
Both feminine and masculine ap- 
peal will be needed—style as well 
as industrial. 


Please state your range of ex- 
perience and give some idea of 
remunerative basis. 


Address “R,” Box 116, 
Printers’ Ink 











Let me bring You... 


Hard working ability to dig out 
sales facts and present them in 
sales producing forms. 

If you are either an agency or 
advertiser, my 9 years’ experience 
in advertising and sales promotion 
is a record l’m proud to show and 
which will indicate how well I can 
serve you. 

Available now for $6500.00 — 
place immaterial. 

Address “B,” Box 254 
Printers’ Ink 

















ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WANTED 


A young man, 25 to 35 years of 
age, who has had a successful 
record as advertising manager 
for an industrial product, is 
wanted by a well known, long 
established manufacturer located 
in New Jersey. Experience in 
direct mail advertising highly 
essential. Send all details, sal- 
ary desired, names of previous 
employers, and personal photo- 
graph if one is available. Data 
will be held confidential but not 
returned. This advertisement is 
known to our employees. Ad- 
dress “O,” Box 115, P. L. 











Did You Read 


PIKERS 
Keep Out 


A Message to Publishers 
in the February 7, Printers’ Ink 
page 192 


























the vast information which is at 
everybody’s service for a few pen- 
nies, but also increases the respect 
of the readers for the organization 
which can gather and distribute 
such a mass of material each day. 

One of the delightful features 
about the advertising business is 
the fun of constantly discovering 
new ways to say old things and 
to present old products, but it takes 
genius to interpret a new thing in 
an old way. By putting a news- 
paper into book form, the Evening 
Bulletin has brought to the average 
man a new concept of what he is 
getting and allows him to compare 
it with an object with, which he is 
familiar. 


A. D. Lasker Makes Donation 
for Chicago Clinics 


Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
board of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc., has pledged $125,000 of a $500,000 
fund to support the medical clinics of 
the University of Chicago over a five 
year period. He had previously given 
$1,000,000 to this university to create 
the Lasker Foundation for Medical Re- 
search, which is engaged in the study 
of the degenerative diseases of middle 
age. 


Joins Scripps-Howard Detroit 
Office 


Charles Kittelson, for three years 
manager of service for the — H 
Dunham ap now the Dunham 
Lesan Company, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the Detroit office 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Toledo “Blade” Appoints 
C. E. Klingen 


C. E. Klingen has been pointed 
promotion manager of the Toledo, Ohio, 
Blade. He succeeds Vaughan Weidel. 
who has resigned. 








More Money! 


This Ad is addressed to the Production 
Manager who is fed up with his present 
work—and sees a bigger future in selling. 


We offer 12% commission 
—in other words, you share 
in the profits. 


Come andsell printing with us-a 
centrally located, well organized plant. 


Both TYPoGRAPHERS & PRINTERS 
Address “*N,” Box 114, Printers’ Ink 
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AGENCY CONTACT 
MAN NEEDED _ 
of Partnership Calibre 


His six-year old agency has a fine 
B gore: of important accounts to 
which it gives a modern creative ser- 
vice that is recognized as unusual. 


Growth of the agency now requires 
another man for contact and develop- 
ment work. Should be about 35 to 40 
years old and now earning at least 
$12,000 or $15,000 a year. Should be 
well versed in the best modern prac- 
tice in both sales and advertising and 
have a pleasing personality that will 
make him desirable as a partner. 
College man preferred. 


He must contribute an important 
part in getting new business for the 
agency. Hence record of success in 
securing desirable agency business 
must be amply proven. 

Give details in first letter as all 
answers will be treated in strictest 
confidence. 


Appress “A” 
Box 253 
PRINTER’s INK 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Direct-mail business, estab. 

2 years. Or sell separate No. 66 Multi- 

graph, rinting attch., 7 fonts type in 
ae dressing machine No. 105, 

Oak’ cabinets. Lists covering Western 

el Half cost, Terms. Lynn G. 
, San Jose, Calif. 


mick —— Mon _—_— or 


House Wan well equipped 
Printing Plant in me | New York. 
25 to 100 thousand edition, in 2 or 3 
colors—requiring exceptional typography 
and presswork. Can handle art work, 
layout and engravings if advisable. Box 
992, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Copy writer and layout man 
who can create and SELL Direct Mail 
campaigns; by progressive, well equipped 
rinting concern located in central New 
ork State. Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 
COPY WRITER 

Splendid opportunity in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for seasoned copy man thoroughly 
familiar with steel industry. Full de- 
tails of your experience will be held con- 
fidential. Box 976, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT ARTIST WANTED 




















A peak ad y 4 York Advertising Aoveme 


is looking for a young man with Art 

training and advertising art department 
experience who can make finished lay- 
outs. This is a lendid opportunity. 
Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 


A Leading Trade Paper — has opening 
in New ork office for young man, 
about 24, to handle detailed, important 
work of reporting trade news. Should 
be interested in advertising and econom- 
ics, advertising experience desirable. A 
genuine opportunity. Brief, detailed -- 
ee stating salary ‘desired, will 

appreciated. x 988, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED — A nationally 
known company is seeking a young man 
of pleasing personality, having the abil- 
ity to present a convincing sales stor 
in a manner that will result in sales. % 
knowledge of the marine industry and 
an acquaintance among manufactures of 
marine products will be of advantage. 
Give full particulars in first letter stat- 
ing age, experience and salary expected, 
all of which will be held Seaty confi- 
dential. Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 


LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 


Experienced in selling lithographed win- 
dow displa: t-- .~ opportunity for 
ing permanent con- 

" hooey. only by mail, enclosing 

this ae and giving age, edu- 


RUSE NG WOOD, INC. 
218 Writtam Srreer, New York, N. Y. 














CIRCULATION WOMAN WANTED 
With y i ogg A 8 ublishing or adver- 
tising fields. ull details of expe- 
rienge, salary, o. first letter. Haire 
Publications, 1170 ‘Broadway. 


PRODUCTION MAN 

Young man for medium sized plant i: 
Newark. Commercial and advertising 
printing. Intimate knowledge of pape: 
and engravings. Preference to man witli 
agency experience and knowledge of es- 
timating. Write fully of training and 
experience and state salary wanted 
Members of our organization know of 
this ad. Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 


We Need an Experienced Salesman— 
who knows the trade in Iowa, Minne 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
to sell our fifty year established line of 
Enameled Kitchen Utensils. We want a 
man between the age of twenty-five and 
forty-five, of good education, moral char- 

acter beyond question, looking for a per 
manent position, to be paid a liberal reg- 
ular monthly salary, a bonus over and 
above salary, and all traveling expenses. 
Can you fulfill these requirements? Write 
now, giving full particulars to G. F 

Anstrand, General Sales Manager, Co 
lumbian Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Terre Haute, Indiana, manufacturers of 
the famous Columbian Made Ware—The 
Gem of the Kitchen. 


We Want a Producer of 
Fresh Copy Slants— 


One who can find unusual viewpoints and 
lines of attack and express the resultant 
ideas coherently. The right man should 
be able to team with contact man for 
closer study of client and product. 
Medium-sized agency, with men earn- 
ing what they are worth. nd proof 
of what you consider out-of-the-rut ex- 
amples, which will be returned. A note 
as to age, experience and salary ex 
ee will be held strictly confidential. 
x 985, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING MANAGERSHIP 


Monthly magazine published in middle 
western city, with 30,000 circulation of 
preferred class and with backing of one 
of the largest business institutions in 
America, needs an advertising manager. 
He must have proved his ability to 
build up volume, to sell national — 
local advertisers both re personal 
solicitation and by mail and to manage 
solicitors. He is probably making $3,500 
to $5,000 a year in one of the smailer 
western dailies and is interested in a 
change only because he knows he has it 
in him in _a larger field to earn sto, = 
or more. Full particulars should be 
in first letter. Replies kept in 

s of our own staff s 
advertisement. Box 984, Printers’ Ink 
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FREE-LANCE AD WRITER wanted by 
New York City concern. Product sold 
through optical and one supply trade. 
About six pieces copy need monthly. 
Compensation on monthly retainer basis. 
Give experience, kind of copy = 7 
and telephone number. 3, 


PRODUCTION MAN 


Fast-growing firm of sales promotion and 
merchandise consultants wishes person to 
handle all production details, including art 
work, printing, engraving and follow-up. 
This is small but busy department. Write 
at once, stating telephone, salary you de- 
sire, past experience and present connec- 
tion. Address Room 1001, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Where Is The Copy Man 
Earning $5,000 or More 


who is big enough to take less in or- 
ler to become a participating member of 
in agency thdt is over-sold but under- 
produced? A man who can shoulder the 
present responsibilities of the owner and 
take full command of a situation that 
requires executive initiatiye and copy 
brains. No capital required, but adver- 
tising ability and a will to be a man in 
business rather than an employee. Pref- 
erenes will be given to the man who 
has handled textile advertising. State all 
particulars and submit examples of pub- 
lished copy which will be honored in 
confidence. Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SLOGANS—the slogan-makers’ textbook: 
hundreds of slogans indexed and ana- 
lyzed. $1 the copy, postpaid. “Study 
the $ecret of Slogans that $ell.” Slo- 
gans, 1654A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Have You Opening for Young Woman 
College Graduate with writing abilit 
and experience? Wrote editorial and ad- 
vertising copy. Now on New York daily. 
Box 969, Printers’ Ink. 


Young College Graduate — with some 
agency production experience and good 
business background seeks new connec- 
tion in either agency or advertising de- 
partment. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency Bookkeeper—thor- 
oughly experienced, not afraid of work; 
knows the game from A to Z. Full 
charge office, all details, cotiections, check- 
er, space buyer. Efficient. Box 994, P. I. 
FREE-LANCE ARTIST 
WANTS SPACE WITH 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Rent reasonable. Grand Central Zone. 
Box 982, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager — Capable man 
with broad, successful experience in all 
forms of sales promotion work—newspa- 
per, magazine and direct- mail advertis- 
ing. A clear, convincing writer-salesman 
who has planned and executed resultful 
advertising for many concerns. Manu- 
facturing and advertising agency experi- 
ence. Highest references. Box 977, P. I. 
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COMMERCIAL ARTIST—All-round, ex- 
perienced workman. Foreman of several 
art rooms. Have studio connection now. 
Wish to make a change—want hi ade 
connection. Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 


‘ LAYOUT i. | 
gency experience—letteri: outs. 
typesraphis and finished roug! SNouid 
e fer to be assistant to an art director. 
ew York City only. Box 987, P. L 
— Successful selling sales 
promotion ideas and lithography, bank 
supplies, etc. Now covering western 
Penna., desires permanent line for west 


coast. Age 33, single, have car. Box 
974, Printers’ Ink. 


Available at once, 
trained advertising man. Four years 
industrial department head, three years 
recognized agency. Account executive ex- 
perienced in all phases agency or adver- 
tising department work. Box 971, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OR AS- 
SISTANT—Young man, department-store 
experience. At present associated with 
large popular-price department store sy 7 
National concern. Available March 1 
Box 970, Printers’ Ink. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 
direct*by-anal 26. Practical knowledge of 

y-mail and sales promotion. Two 
years’ experience. Seeks position where 
executive ability could be utilized. Box 
995, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man or buyer in advertising 
material. Twenty rs’ experience in 
lithogra: re and printing in charge produc- 
tion and management of large plant. My 
experience will be valuable to advertiser 
or agency handling large volume business. 
Eastern location preferred. Box 993, P. I. 


Publisher’s Assistant — Young woman 
with several years’ diversified experience 
on class publication. Can be invaluable 
to publisher. Want responsible position. 
Would consider secretarial opening with 
advertising agency offering opportunity 
to learn business. Personal interview 
only. Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 











young, thoroughly 

















INDUSTRIAL 
COPY-MAN 
Thoroughly competent industrial advertis- 
ing writer wants connection with Mid- 
estern manufacturer or agency seeking 


exceptional man. ist. Wide manu- 
facturing experience. Interview arranged. 
Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman—with eight years’ record 
as successful advertising executive is 
seeking a new connection. Experience in 
all branches of advertising agency, work, 
direct mail selling and merchandising di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. Age 
28; college education; salary desired 
commensurate with ability and future 
offered. Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman and Business Builder for 
Agency or Printer—Wide experience in 
advertising and direct-by-mail commercial 
work and catalogs that get sales. Pres- 
ent employed. Want association ~— 
willing to treat liberally 
i cellent references, 
known, fine connections and a or- 
ganizer; 38; married; family. 354 
at 4554 Broadway, Chicago. 
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O 
“Tongue-Tied” 
Adv 


ertisers 


THERE are heads of 
manufacturing concerns who never 
yet have been able to get the truly 
wonderful story of their service told 
to the public as they have lived it. For 
such advertisers we have a copy service 
extraordinarily painstaking, patient, 
resourceful and seasoned in experience. 

“The biggest job for the contact and 
copy man is to interpret the adver- 
tiser truly to his public—not to be dis- 
tracted by details or clever stunts, but 
patiently to dig out the real sales story 
and see that it is told simply, briefly... 
powerfully in every piece of copy. 


—Quoted from this agency’s confidential 
manual of written standard practice. 
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JANUARY 


WAS A 
DOUBLE- 
BARRELED 


RECORD- 
BREAKER! 


ECEMBER set the pace with 

the largest December volume of 
advertising in Tribune history. Then 
January followed through with a 
double-barreled record-breaker— 
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The largest January circulation in 
Tribune history—824,633 daily and 
1,251,304 on Sunday, and— 


The largest January volume of dis- 
play advertising in Tribune history— 
6,896 columns! 


Chicago Tribune 


TNE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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